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*'To_' Elias Afpmole Eſquire | 
-. Fellow of the Royal Society. 


AN... 


wany Favors I have re- 

| wed from you, make me thus 

prrl to preſent you with 4 

W ſeal piece of Ruſticity ; It 5s 

= 100 meanly pend to deſerve your 

Patronage, who have a greater 

and more venerable eſteem or more ſublime 

jo Tet this of Wine that which 

F zncites ſome to of too much, will [ hope beg 

my excuſe and ſpeak for it ſelf; It bing one 

of the beſt an pou advantageows pieces of 

rn of our Conntry Farms yet known, 
j #f duly proſeceted, ot much inferior to that 
2, excelent delign of planting Timber, un- 

o'which this muſt yield the precedency, imre- | 
Jpe# of the publick and univerſal benefit the 

other produces ; It being inſtrumental in ſecu- 

] ring ws whilſt we may our Vineyards and eat 

and drink the Fruit of them. T wiſh this 

of improving our home-made Drinks may 


rg- 
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mn. 
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receive no check from my rough handling , 

| Which might pt been wt acceptable tal». 

E you, aud would have wore eaſly. i "” | 

Wo "- ſelf ky) the apprehen|torts of (aL ea 3 bd p 

it begn- tpuiften with & root "dex: Bull ., 

Jo Riral a Diſcourſe, 1 hope, may paſs # 
der a plain dreſs, from 
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JREADER: 


Ince thefirſtEditionof this Traf, 
many have attempted the en- 
creaſe of Honey, according to 
the late divulged Method of 

=  * Keeping Bees in Colomies, | pre- 
tended to be. newly invented, And by 
reaſon that Honey is a uſeful and profita- 
| ble ſubject wherewith to make very excel- 

a{ lent Liquors, I have ſubjoyned a. {mall 

+} Treatiſe of the beſt way of managing thoſe 
curious Inſefts, as a very neceſſary Sup- 

'plement to this preſent deſign; and partly 

to prevent the too prcipitate expence of 

Labour, Time and Charges, in ſoneedleſs 

' fruitleſs an Exerciſe as the Propagators 

&that Invention would wheedle the cre- 

ous into. And had not they had a par- 

ticular reſpe&t to their own gain, they 
would not have taken ſo -much pains to 
have made it popular for a publick advans 
tage : Although the EffeCts had anſwered 
their pretences. B [ 


F 


van 


a; ; 
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To the Reader. 
I have alſo in this ſecond Edition add- 
ed ſeveral material Improvements to this 
part of Agriculture, and ſeveral late Expe- 
riments made to the great improvement of 
Crider. And alſo the true way of making 
the Ingenio for the Grinding of Apples, ac- 
cording to the various Experiments pf ſe- 
veral Artiſts, that have contributed to the 
pertefting ſo uſeful a Machine. With Pzo-. 
'evny and Eflays for the beſt way of-oiar 
ing Preſſes after divers manners, farm 
more ealie forcing the Liquor fromthe. 
Murc. And not without additions to melt 
of the principal matters treated of in the 
former Edition, 


x 


7. W. 


THE | 
PREFACE. 
"x" He pr. Ted defp ben of the enſu- 


Lin ie Treatiſe, is the iniprove- 
d& ' ment aud eef ſe 0 wy moſt 
OM excebent 1, iquor this Ile of 
> Gol Oreat Britain: affords ; 4 
batho of: late years been broug 
into uſe. ind very much admired 'by pry 
Abrough 1 the means Ws" induftr of tary wor- 
thy perſons who have very arg addedtoityre- 
pt ation. Tet is it not becane ſo general. 2 
Drink as probably it may be in time, becauſe 
the Fay per ro the people of England ure net 
t convinced of the nbc that will a> 
rot the I pagation of theT, rees that yield 
is noble Drink,nor acquainted with the Tight 
method o planting them - neither dot; ey un- 


derſtand! the true was" Ws "+4 exirdde 
ing or preparing it, been #Þe 0c- 
caſion that many i. Wh exc want it for 


4 mean dull Drink. 
Thus hath this Liquor | "oY PETTY by 


thei omen hcd. did prevent 4 long tre 27144 
7 074 ertaking its improvement, The 
la 


mery alſq have been gk d either $ 


Fd 
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the difficulty of raiſing the Trees, 8s ſuppoſing 
them not to agree well with the Soil ;, or in pre- 
ſerving theme, whenraiſed, from Cattle, and 0- 
therinjuries; and the fruit from ſuch caſualties 
they are uſually ſubje# unto :- many alſo being 
ot as yet convince d. of the ſalubrity and plea- 
Janos of the Drink it ſelf. Therefore is this 
. ſmall Tra# adventuring- into the world in a 
plainand homely dreſs, to endeationr a Convi- 
Gion of the Country-man, not only of the feaſi- 
beref: of th Raifm ;Propagating, and Plant- 
3ng of Apple-trees,. or other Fruit-trees i 
' moſt places or Soils in this Iſland, and that to 
4 conſiderable improvement and advantage of 
their Farms or Livings ſmall and great ;, but 
ae of the times and ſeaſons of getPering the 
Fruits, and the true and right | method of 
Grinding, Preſſmg, or Extrating their Jui- 
ces, and fermenting, preparing, ji preſerving 
the ſame when extraFed, after the moſt genu- 
ine and beſt experimented ways that have 
been yet known diſcovered, or made uſe of. 
For this Liquor Cider hath been improved e- 


= 


ven to perfettion, as many ingenious and wor- 
thy perſons can teſtifie; and the Method thereo 
may in time become pradicable bythe moſ vonul- 
arCapacities, from whom is expeFed the more 
mniverſal advancement of this deſign 5 into 
whom it is not eaſie to infuſe any thing that is 


vel, 
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Novel, although it be ne're ſo feaſible, or tobe 
deſir d; 4s might be inſtanced in ſeveralpoints 
of Agriculture,#hat by degrees have been intro- 
uc'd, and now become. generally pradiced, 
hich by them were once ſlighted = deſpiſed: 
ebeing no argument ſo prevalent with them 
Profit; nor that to be talked of, unleſs de- 
rated by plain Experience, which in this 
I hope will be done to their ſatis fattion. 
However, they need no better Argument ta con- 

xy Ince emer the profits that ariſe from this 
\ pgrt andry, than that many places in 
igfetord(hire, Glouceſterſhire, Worcelſter- 
{hire,@*c. are highly improved by this very Me- 
thod ; the Cider there made being in great 
quantities annually carried to London, and 
ſeveral other places of this Kingdom, and ſold 
at a very high rate ;, and valucd above the 
ef Wines of France, partly from the excellency of 
it it it ſelf,and partly from the.alteration, for 

the worſe that French Wines ſuffer by their ex- 
Portation, and from the om tet and a- 


dulterations they receive from thoſe that trade 
in them ;, which by the ill effeFs of the latter, 

* oppoſed to the virtues and pre-excellency of the 
former, in all probability will ſo far encreaſe 
and promote the Reputation of Cider, that it 
{ will not only continue the price and value of it, 
but rather enhanſe it, as the Planters and Ci- 


B3 deriſts 
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deyift; grow mork expert it plantiay the be 
Fe dof preparthy he Liquors joe the be 
er:tEints. For vait and frivolide # the Obje- 
&3an that is vſnallymate, That by auch plaiit- 
ing of theſe Fruits the price} of then will be ſo 
tow,th4t they will not qutit the coſt. The ſantt 
obje&ions might have been made in Hetetotd- 
ſhite, ad places adjacent where theſe Treein 
late years are wonderfully von 5 yet inthe 
ſame Platts.the Fruit as well as the Cider yields 
4 greater price how than ever it did formerly, 
or thai it aoth in any plate of England ( dt- 
ſtart ff#t7 London) beſides: For within theſe 
three years Redftreak-Apples have, in ſome 
part of that County, been fold after the rate ? 
froe and ſometimes eight ſhillings the Biiſhel, 
and the Cider made of that Fruit been ſold for 
eight pounds the Hog ſhead,and if twb or three 
years old,then for twenty pounds the Hog ſhead, 
theprice of the beft Canary. The ſame may be 
expeFed inother places,if Husbandmen would 
take careto plant the beſt Fruits, &c, it being 
preſumed that Cider in a little time would 
wear out the Reputation of French Wines, and 
by degrees leſſen the expence of Malt ; it being 
ach tobe preferr'd to'the former, and found 
Z experrence to be rzore wholſome than the 
Drink made of the latter; and may in time be 
grade at an eaſterrate than Ale or Beer,and jet 
be 
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be a great improvement, cen{idering that an 
Acreof Land planted with Apple-trees, will by 
its Fruit yield more Liquor than two or three 
Acres of Barly can make; and that without the 
annual charge of Plowing, Sowing, &c. 

But the main Objedion that may be mad: 
by the more ſober part of this Nation, is, That 
the increaſe of theſe intoxicating and incoria- 
ting Liquors, is an encouragement to the uni- 
verſal vice Fd Drunkenneſs. -1o which it may 
be anſwered, That that vice is not now ſo reg- 
nant in this Iſie,as it bath been 7 tary Ages, 
and now 3s in other European Nations if Hh- 

ftory may be credited. As in Vurgil's time, 
Drinking and Bnaffing to their God Bacchus 
was in uſe;that Art being then much inrequeſt, 
and the Goat made a Sacrificeto that God,for 
cropping the tender [rigs of the Vine that 
yielded their beloved Liquor. 


Non aliam ob culpen: Baccho Caper omnibus 
aris 


Ceditur, &c. 


Only for this Crime we on Altars pay 

Bacchws a Goat, and att the antient Play. 

Then from great Villages 4thenians halts, 

And where the High-ways meer, the Price 
1splac'd, 


B 4 They 
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| They to ſoft Meads, heightned with Wine, 


. advance, , 
And joyfully *mong(t oyled Bottlesdance 
"Th Anſorian Races and thoſe fromTroy did 
--- + fprin 
| Diflowa with laughter,Ruſtick verſes ſing; 


* In Vizardsof rough Bark conceal their face, - 


. And withglad Numbers thee great Bacchus 


And after bim, Pliny reports that Drun- 
kerneſs and Debauchery were'the principal ſth- 
dies of Rn ard Countries, they then in- 
venting all ways imaginable to excite the Ap- 
petite, as if they had been born'into the world 
t0.n0 other end but to waſte ggod Wine 3, givin 
great rewqrds to the greateſt Drinkers. He 
tells ws the Parthians then contended for the 

glory of exceſſrve Wine-drinking 3 bit the Ita- 
lians were unwilling to part with that honouv. 
Milain- #rel4ing. one, Novellius Torquatys, 
that wan themame from all pretenders at that 
time, who had gone through all hogourable de- 
grees of Dignity in Rome,wherem the greateſt 


Repute he obtained, was for drinking in the 
preſence of Tiberius three Gallons of Wine at 
ene dranght, and before he drew his breath a- 
gain: Neither did he reſt there, but he ſo far 
had acquired the Art of Drinking, that al- 
though 


_ 


*% AY » ee ooo mo he: 
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., no fo 
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get would he be ready again for it in thy morn- 


The Preface. 
though he continued at it, yet was never known 


to faulter in his fongue'; and were it neer (0 


late inthe evening he followed this Exerciſe, 


ing, Thoſe large Draughts alſo he drank at one 
breath, without leaving in the Cup [0 much as 
would daſh againſt the Pavement. Weſtern 
arts of the world, and namely France: and 
Spain, were by Pliny cenſared for their 


| kenneſs with Beer and. Ale, Wints being not 


there in that Age fo frequent. For Italy. ex- 
ceeded all parts of the world for its cyriows 


' Wines,there being reckoned 19 Serte of Wines. 
NEIL 


Virgil counted them innumerab 


Sed neque quam nulte Species, nec canes 
Eft Numerus. | (que fort. 


Their Names and Kindsinnumerable are, 

Nor for their Catalogue we need not care 5 

Which who would know , as ſoon may 
count the Sands | 

The Weiterz Windes raiſe on the Libyan 
Strands. 


But at this day no Country yieldeth more va- 
riety; nor more pleaſant Wines than Italy. 1: 
Rome ere, zow drank (ſaith an Hiſtqrian of 
their own) 28 diftini ſorts of exceſeut hns 

a 


na, 
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HH» + riported,pheir Lachtyins Chriſti ex- 
totleth,” for its pleaſant arid exhilarating &- 


ity. $0 at thi# day the Germans are much gi- 
"wer t0 apr ig one of thezr own Coun+ 
em ; that they drink ſo im-. 


ty aen writes of them ;\ 
| weabfel ad immoderately at their Banquets, 
'thatthty tannot Pour it in faſt enough with the 
*oyan ary Dnz eur but drink, in larye 
T2#kards, whole draiights, none to be left un- 
py Jevere penaBies; admiring him that will 
Arihk voſt, and bateng him that will nat pledg 
this. The Dutch-men are not behind-hand 
29th Here, inviting al Comtrs with a Pail and 
a Diſh,makinig Barrels of their Bellies. In Po- 
land, he is moſt accounted of that will drink 
"ft "Healths ; and held to be the braveſt Fel- 
low, That carries his Liqiior beſt ; beinſ of opi- 
nion,that there is as much Valour to be found in 
drinking as in fighting TheRuffians,Swedes, 
Dafies, 4#d thoſe Northetn Inhabitants, ex- 
cted a the rtft, having made the drinking of 
Brandy, Aqua Vitz, Hydromel,Beer, Mum, 
Meth; ad other Liquors in great quantities, 
ſofamiliar to them, that they uſually drink our 
Conntrymen to death : Prieſts and people, men 
and 'women, old and young do ſo delight in 
drinkenneſs that they are daily early and late 
foiind wallowing inthe ſtreets. So that compa- 
ring ther Nations and Ages with this of ours, 
we 
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wt May wth conclide, thit the Tababitwits ut 
well as the Air of Oteat Britain arettivperate, 
not too prone to thoſe Vicerother places are ſieb- 
Jet wiito; and may juſtly give them the Char 
er that was given to he Perſians, That Tem- 
rw is their chiefeſt Virt ue + yet not to be 
abſolutely excuſed; for in the beſt Gardens 
ſome weeds grow, and amongſt the moſt civil, 
ſorhe Thde and debauch'd are tobe foind.Thert 
& [carte uny part of the wortd, but ſome of its 
Tebabitants are additttd th the drinking of 
intoxicating Liquors;which Nature hathprom- 
pted them unto thereby to ſuffocate the thoughts 
f fRenrit 'y, proper only to Mankind. The very 
ricans, Americans, and Indians delighted 
in them, although they were not very exquiſite 
in their proper n; but moſt of the Americatis 
inſtead of Liquors uſed ihe fone of a Plant, 
that produce the ſame effet; whom we think 
no diſhonour to imitate, even to exceſs; andit's 
probable out-da them in their own Invention, 
not eſteeming it a Vice. The Mahometans, 
which poſſeſs agreat part of the world (it s true) 
0n 4 Hg itiows account forbear the drinking 
of much Wine, becauſe that a young and beau- 
tiful Woman being accoſted by two Angels(that 
bad intoxicated themſelves with it ) taking the 
advantage of their Ebriety, made her eſcape, 
and was for her Beaitty and Wit prefer'd in 


Heaver, 
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Heaven, «nd the Angels ſeverely puniſhed for 
their folly: For which reaſon, they are pea 
manded not to drink Wine. Tet many of them 
donbting of the Divinity of that Relation, do 
tran bref that Command, and liberally drink 
of the Blood of the Grape, which the Chriſti-, 
ans prepare out of their own Vineyards, pallia- 
ting their Crime, in that they did not plant the 
Tree, nor make the Wine : The reſt of them for 
the moſt part takihg great quantities of pum, 
which hath a ſtupifying Jrality wi »2r 
this generally when they dre to look Death in. 
the face. Chineſes, a#d the other Inhabi- 
tants of the Eaſtern partsgf Alia, are the leaſt 
addicted toEbriety,delighting theinſelves with || infi 
Coffee, Tea, and ſuch-likg Drinks, free from }| of | 
thoſe ſtupifying qualities: pul they not with- 
ont their Careaer : and tho the intoxic 
ting Drinks,prepared of Rice, 's, Sugt? 
Dares, &c. equalling in frogs anASptFit a- 
ny Liquors in the World. Therefore may we 
very well excuſe our own Nation in the ſlender 
exerciſe of this Vite, were they ſatisfied with }. | 
our own pleaſant and rote nks;and | Au 
did not ſpend their Healths, Lives, and E- ls 
ſtates, as ſome are apt to do, on ſuch that art 
forreign and perniciows. 1 
And it is to be hoped, that if the Gentry f rate 
England, which are for the moſt part Land- 
lor ar | 
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lots of many frui uy Villa's, will but ſet theiv 
own hands to the , and encourage their 
Tenants therein which now delight more in the 
Plow; in alitile time, the plenty axd excellen- 
7 of our own, may extirpate the ndme of for- 
Teign Drinks. "hs being one of the moſt prin- 
.tipal and umverſalpoints of. fot tay 
and Drink being the chief ſupports of mazs life: 
Ard this being T4 all parts of Agriculture the 
woſt pleaſant; the Plow carrying with it, many 
times, more care, coſt, and hazard, and not af- 


"In. þ firding thetenth of that pleaſure, as this Art o 
b7- FT þ 5 it giving you one of the nh 
, Id | atio 


the world affords; and hath by its 
nity of delight, hides unto it the Spirits 
FEaperour, Princes and Senators. 


caz | While Fortune waited on the Perſ#an State; 

1, Cyrus whofrom Aſtyages the Ges hn a 
4+ | Himſelf deriv'd, *nſe1Fhis Gardens till'd. 

we | How oft aſtoniſh q Tmolxs has beheld 

Jer Þ Th'induſtrious Prizcein planting Treesand 

ith |. Flow'rs, 

nd Aud wat'ring them imploy his Vacant 

E- _ hours, Sc. 


Many more Exam apple: might be here enume- | 
4 Med; 'but I hope the more Ingenious ay of 
'a- Y Engliſh-men will be eaſily convinc'd of the pew 


ere of this Exerciſe,and of the advantage t ; 
pope fe ST ile Never pk m 
& muy be 0 bjeGed, that the uſe 0 E 
being 0m common, and the Þ p 
trees b m 
M 
in 
4716 þ 

pro- 
pe pre- s 
eg 
th 


fo apyount un 
to a twentieth part of what in ohakilit 
it may bein a few years; neither doth one in 


ter of fabfrentiel Houſekeepers in the greateſ 
ie 


treat of this Subje&,they are but few; and what 
i mentioned in them of it js. but here and thers 
a little. The moſt, and all indeed that is writ- 

ten of it well, 3s in that incompardble Trad « 
. Evelin (hix Pomona at the end of bis Yo- 
luminous Sylva) which every one that may be 
capable of a ſmall Plantation, is not willing to 
purchaſe. The conſideration of all which, did 
induce meto take wpon me the pleaſure of proſer 
, cuting 
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dy pry A | te tbe werid. 
what 1 ohſexned. ins; Firks. The. 


nerally known.or Yaken notice. of; wherein 1 
beve taken as wich delight. and pains, as the 
ſubjeF and wy leiſure can afford, And I doubt 
atefi me but it will yield the Reader content and ſa- 
with thjationg!thongh there may be ſeveral things 
hat inſerted that may not ſeems.new, but borrow'd 3 
bat its ſo in moſt Treatiſes,it being a1 uſudl ſaying, 
That Nil dictum quod non dictum prius, E- 
very thing hath been diſcourſed of before; Me- 
thodus ſola Artificem oftendit. The Method 
and Manner of performing what hath been 
diiſcourſed of, is here ſhewn : and without an 
intermixture of the ſame that hath been ſpoken 
or written of this SubjeF, it's impoſſible to 
make it compleat. But in that it is ſo accurt and 
ſuccin® , 


The Preface. 
- that wi#hint all peradotmture it will 


mot 5-6 tedious to'the Reader to read ſo 
lines, - that are but gies to the 


A rhe Traft was written. . b 
i, ou YO to you the [3 
Frente _— Apple-tree, and pre-"' #: 
Ns the Juice 4 its Fruit, but ſele# © 
jy wane 6 ae pre. —_— 
d Prppagating ſeveral Vinous uit- + 
bearing > nas preparing, and 
preſerving their Fuices : AT he be ſo the beſt way 
es Me per of ſie ad be 
#s Bees, and ' thews ex- ; 
radon, d from various 
8 maity would have it. yr) Len the = hog 
"_ leef: 4 fi And the extratting an decoTing the Sap 
4 | of theBirch-tree, making m—_ cool Sum-" 
mer-Bonello: Together with a-brief tonch as" 
the compoſition of Chocolette, Tea, ec. And 


alſo a Corollary of the Names and Natures" 
of moſt Fruits flouriſhing in this Iſle. > 


»p 


o \ 
TS their 


ry 
and | 
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$ the Climates and Situa- 


W). tions of Countries, and 
the humours and difj 
— Yy ſitions of the Inbabitants 
WA EE differ ; fo have they their 
- various and ditferent 


_ 7” Drinks and Liquors, and 
their Diets, Habits, &c. Which Drinks 
and Liquors are by them alſo variouſly ex- 

p, trated or prepared, and out of different 
'* Subjects or Materials. Therefore, before 
1 begin this Diſcourſe, it will not be amiſs 
Fo give the Reader a brief Account of ſuch 
diverſe Subjects or Materials, out of which 

C they 
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they are'extracted or prepared ; that he 
may obſerve .how induſtrious the Inhabi- 
tants of this Globe have been in every part { a1 
thereof, (as it were by an univerſal cons ( 
ſent) in earching into the ſeveral natures Þ jn 
of Plants and Fruits, to exhauſt their Blood Þ to 
and TinQures, to gratifie their Guſts, and I Li 
pleaſe their Fancics 3 that from the moſt Þ w; 
remote American, to the extreameſt Aſrar, © jn j 
they ſeem to accord in this, That that Li-J it 
quor, out of whatſoever falubrious Matter of 
extracted, which will moſt intoxicate, 1s ma 
- to be highly eſteemed of; which in every may 
Country in the World, either ſome Root, ed, 
Plant, Fruit, or Grain will yield, it by and 


humane Art it be rightly prepared. Tre 
bloc 

SECHI. L whe 

late 

Drinks made of the Sap of Trees. Ir 

of a1 


The Palm-wine is made of the Sap of theſ tr 
Palm-tree which the Africans and Aſians} thor 
extract, either by plucking off the Flower, a 1V, 
and faſtening a Pot to the end of theSprigh / 8 
into which the Liquour will diſtil ; or by 
boring a hole in the Tree, and hanging 
Pot under the ſame to receive it : which u 
the Eait-Indies they call Sura, in coloug 

I 
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reſembling Whey 3 and at the firſt drawing 
is (weet and pleaſant like Wine. This Li- 
rt | quor boiled they call Terry, and will keep 
n- | ſome time; 'butit unboiled, ſuddenly turns 
res © into very good Vinegar, This Wine in- 
od Þ| toxicates the Brain, and inebriates as other 
nd F Liquors do: if diſtilled, it makes Strong- 
oft Þ water ; if Raiſons of the Sun are infuſed 
an, | init, with ſome other the like Ingredients, 
Li- F it meliorateth the fame exceedingly. Out 
ter of one Tree, two Gallons of this Liquor 
» Þ may be drawn in a day, without atiy das 
ery} mage to the Tree : Yet fome have reports 
ot, FF ed, that it hinders the ripening of the Fruit, 
' byF and that you muſt expect no Fruic from the 
Tree out of which you thus extract itg 
blood 3 which may be ſuppoled to happen, 
when too much 1s drawn, or in too dryor 
late a Seaſon. 

In the Molucca's they extraft Wine out 
of another Tree, there called Laudar. 


ftheſl In the Caribbe Iſlands is a prickly or 
cans} thorny Palm, out of which is alſo extracted 
wernfla Wine, after the ſame manner as betore. 

prigh : ' So allo out of the Birch-tree may be ex- 
r bytrated a pleaſant Liquor, which being ne- 
ng. Wceſlary and uſeful , and to be obtained in 
ch 10fthis Climate, the manner of drawing and 


olougorderingit you ſhall find in the Sequel of 
6 this Diſcourſe, C 3 SECT; 
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SECT. II: 
| Of the Juices of Fruits and Berries. 


Wine is made of the Fruit of the Vine, 
and is the moſt common, yet the richeſt 
Drink the World affords. 

Cider of the Fruit of the Apple-tree, and 
Perry of the Pear-tree; of more uſe and ad 
vantage in theſe Northern Regions, than 
the blood of the Grape. 

Drinks made of the Fruit of the Cherry 
Currant, = a0" » Rasberry, Mulberry 
Eldar, and ſeveral other Trees, in this anc 
ſeveral other more Northern Countries, þ 
come very pleaſant ; as alſo thoſe made off |, 
Blackberries and Strawberries : their ſev Ss 
Preparations are likewiſe herein treated of ,, 
* Coco-Nuts yield alſo a Milk or Oy]; uſedſ- 5... 
in the Countries where they grow forf 
Drink 3 but being gathered green, th 


give a very pleaſant and thin Juice, whicl Ly w 
the Natives drink of whilſt it is freſh. "E 
In —_—_ are ſeveral Fruits that yield} 
Wine , cat eſteem amon _ in Je 
tants, as as Sebarken and Syby-Wine, & Pala 
In Jawaice and Braſilia, grows the Frui Ir 
Hnanas, ona ſtalk of a or lon, fa kurroug | 
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ded with ſixteen ſharp Leaves, between 


which is the Fruit like a Pire-apple, but © 


much bigger 3 the innermoſt pulp whereof 
melts on the tongue, and is of (o delicious 
a taſte , that it exceeds all other dainties: 
Of this Fruit is made a Drink no way infe- 
riour to Malvaſta-Wine.. | 7 

Of the Pomegranate is extracted an ex- 
celleht Juice , where plenty of them is to 


be had. 
The Chineſes make a Drink of a ſort of 


& Fruit there, .that grows on a Tree beſet 


with Thornslike the Lemon-tree : the Frait 
is near as large as a mans head, with a 
Shell over it 3 the Pap within is reddiſh, 
and ſour-ſweet like unripe Grapes. 

Coffee is alſo made of a certain Berry. 

In the Caribbe Iſlands, the Tree Acajos 
bears a Fruit like a very fair Apple,of which 
the Iſlanders make a Drink very much in 


J eſteem among them, being of an excellent 


a q 


” , 


our 


taſte. 
In Peru and Chili grows the Unni,by the 


Spariards called Myrtil/a , bearing a Fruit 

notunlike little red Grapes, which are of 

a tart taſte. The Wine preſled out of this 

Fruit, is clear to the Eye, pleaſing to the 
Palate, and good for the Stomach. 

In Braſilia 1s uſed a Drink called Pacodb, 

C 3 made 


o 
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made of the Fruit of the Tree Pacobebe; 
They alſo make the Drink C203, of theFruit 
of the Ocaijba-tree, which being —_— 
in a wooden Mortar, and ſtrein'd, thirſt 
Jooks like Milk ; but after a few days ſtars 


ding, purifies, and intoxicates-the liberal 
Drinkers of it. Fg "7 pi 
SECT.THHL- ' * 
Of Graiiis, 


- From: divets ſorts of Grains are extraQ- 
ed ſeveral excellent Drinks. | From- our 
Britiſh Grains, as Barley, Oats, Wheat, &c. 
are extracted Beer, Ale, and Mam... -- 

The Africans in Negro-land brew their 
Beer of Mzle , which they ſteep in water 
till it ſhoots, and then dry #t- 1n the Sun, 
and ſtamp it to Meal in great Mortars, with 
whom Mills are not yet in uſe; then they 
pour on it boiling-hot water ; they make it 


alſo ferment with Yeaſt, imitating thereby} 
our Exropean Malt-drink. It is probabke 
this M:/e is the ſame with that MiZet with 
which the Dageſtan Tartars make theit 
Bragga, which they eſteem very delicious 
drink treely of it,and grow ſuddenly drunk 
therewith, 


On 
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On the Coaſt of Chili and Pern in Ame- 

uit {| |rica, the Inhabitants make a Liquor of 

ed | Mays, which grows there it abundance : 

irlt they ferment it like our Ale, and drank mo- 

an derately, it refreſhethz but the Inhabitants 

ral B uſually follow it fo cloſe, till they are mad- 
'Y drunk. 

They make alſo a very pleaſant Drink of 
the Grain Teca, dried in the Sun, thraſh'd, 
and parch'd in hot Sand, then ground on 
a ſquare flat Stone, with a Roller of Stone, 

and infuſed into a great quantity of water. 
at} - The Chineſes make excellent Drink of 
our} Rice, which is very pleafant of taſte, and 
&c. | preferred by them befqre Wine. 

In the Ile Formoſa, not far from China, 
the Natives make a Drink as ſtrong and 
intoxicative as Sack, out of Rice, which 
they ſoak in warm water, and then beat it 
to a Paſte in a Mortar 3 when they chew 
ſome Rice-meal1in their mouths, which they 
tf ſpit it into a Pot till they have got about a 

quart of Liquor,which they put to the Paſt 
in ſtead of Leaven or Ferment : And after 
all be kneaded together till it be Dough, 
they put it into a great Earthen pot, which 
they fill up with water, and (o let it remain 
for two months; by which means they 
make one of the moſt pleaſant Liquors a 
C 4 man 
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man need drink : the older, the better and 


/ ſweeter, although you keep it five and 
twenty or thirty years, 


SECT. IV. 
Of the Extras of Leaves, Stajke, 


and Tuices. 


Various Drinks are alſo made of th 
Leaves and Stalks of Plants 3 the prina 
pal whereof is made of the Leaves of 

- or Tea; and a counterfeit thereot of 
Engliſh Betony, but far inferior to it. 

f the Sygar-cane is none of the meaneſt 
Drink prepared; for in the Eai? and Weſt 
Indies various Drinks are made of it. 

In the more Southern parts of Americ 
the Natives chew the Herb Cava, and put 
it into a wooden Trough, and add wate 
to it, and mix it well 3 which they elteer 
a Rogal Repait. 

Ot the Rinds of Pomegranates, with at 
addition of Cinamor, the Perſians make 
pleaſant Drink, 


FECT 
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and SECT. V. 
Of Roots. 


Several Drinks are made by many peo- 

| ple out of Roots 3' as the Ethiopians make 
a Drink of the Root they call Dacha, by 
mixing 1t with water, which cauſeth Ebrit- 
ety 3 which Root ſerving for cating as well 
as for drinking, they take great care to 
propagate. 

In the Sowtherx part of the Weſt-Indier, 
the Caſſavi-roots, which ſerve them in ſtead 
of Bread, the Natives prepare (by ſtam- 
ping of it) to make their Drink which they 
call Parranow, 

The Braſilians prepare their Drink Aipu 
out of the Root Arpimacexera, either by an 
old toothleſs Woman chewing the ſame to 
a Pap, and ſpitting it into a Pot, on which 
they pour water, and afterwardsboiling it 
vidndy, ſtirring it all the time it ſtands | 
over the fire ; or by boiling the ſaid Root 
fo long till it comes to be like Butteqgmi 
and Gen letting it ſtand rill it hath 
working;zwhich makesa very pleaſant d 
CT The ſame people alſo preſs out a Dritk 
from Potatoe-roots, which they call yo 
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SECT. VI. 
Of Mixtures of divers things. 


From the rhixtures of ſeveral Ingredients 
are many. pleaſant and -neceflary Drinks 
prepared; [among :Which the ſeveral Li- 
quors made.of Hoxey may be included , it 
being by the induſtrious Bee extracted out 
of ſo various Materials, .and made uſe of 
by moſt Nations to make their inebriatin 
Liquors withalz which ratherthan it ſhoul 
fail of that end, ſome of them add Opium 
to the Compolition. | 

Chocolate 18 alſo compounded of ſeveral 
things, and is the moſt eſteemed in America 
above any other, Drink. whatſoever ;. and 
much in uſe throughout moſt of the Marj- 
time parts -of Exrope. - : 

+ = ms here vulgarly known by the 
name of Punch; a Drink compounded of 
Brandy or. Aqua Vite, Juice of Lemons, O- 
ranges, Sugar, or ſuch-like; very uſual a- 
mongl(t thoſe that frequent the Sea, where 
a Bowl of Punch 1s an uſual Beverage, 

In the 'Ezſt-Indies they extra an excel- 
lent Liquor which they call Arak, out of 
Rice, Sugar, and Dates; which is a kind of 
Aqua 


hither of Drink ofily, 


Of Drinks in General. by 
Aqua Vite, much ſtronger and more pleas 
fant than any we hayein Exrope. 


| Thus having given you a. hint'of ſome 
of the moſt general Drinks that are in uſe 
intuoipare of the, Wexld,; (every Nation 
having Tome Wpeculiar .or Popper Drink 
which they m6l[Faffe&t) alſo of what, and 
after what manner; as near as I could from 
ſuch information. as I find, the fame are ex- 
tracted and prepared; to the end that our 
own Country;men may- thereby receieve 
encouragement to attempt the like from 
thoſe Materials our' Briti6 We affords, 
Which I ſhall-in this Diſcourſe endeavour 
to demonſtrate to be as many and as good 
as are 1n any place or Country in the worldz 
and-that by the true and genuine way or 
method of ordering the ſame, a, ſufhcient 

uantity of many and various forts of 
Wines and other pleaſant Liquors may be 
here prepared, .not only toſufttice our own 
Inhabitants, but yield a conſiderable ſup- 
ply to our Neighbours ; to the great im- 
provement of this our Country, and the 
diminution ,of that unreaſonable gain and 
advantage other Nations make by the trade 


CHAP. 


That the Fuices of Fruits 
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CHAP. IL. \ 

That the Fuices of Fruits are the beſt . 
5. Dk "4s 7 Univerſally pegle- 

brand. 2 © 7, « 

| a 

J SECT. u 

þ v 

Their Antiquity. D 

Ee 

pears. by the moſt'true and antient EY (: 

Vries #mgred the firſt Liquor our Fore- # C 

thers uſed to: gratifie their Palates, and E px 


delight themſelves withall, (beſides com- 
mon * Water) was the Blood of the Grape 
which was no ſooner underſtood to be o 
excellent and pleaſant a Drink, but it ſet 

* .themat work to plant and propagate that 
Tree, to dreſs and order their Vineyards, 
and toextratt and preſerve the Juice there» Þ Lj 


of for their extraordinary Repaſlt., bo 
ſo] 

SECT. IL ple 

Their Oniverſality. No 

ha) 


| Tt alſo appears from the obſervation of 
Iravellers and Hiſtoriographers, that the 
Natives | 1% 


1 of 
the 
VES 


are the beſt of Drinks. 


Natives of moſt of the known parts of the ,/ 
world, have made uſe offomeFruitor other, \ 
naturally growing in their own Countri 

as the moſt delicate of their Beverages. 

As the Blood of the Grape is preferr'd 
on'the North-ſide of thÞ Tropick of Cancer, 
almoſt inevery part fthe Temperate Zone, 
unto the 49 Degree of Latitude , unleſs 
where the Laws of Mahomet forbid ; whoſe 
Diſciples often tranſgreſs that Law even to 
exceſs, and much lefſen that imaginary fin 
(as they ſuppoſe it otherwile to be Yif the. 
Chriſtians dreſs their Vineyards, and pre- 
pare their Wines, | 


SECT. IL | 
The Reaſons thereof. 


Neither is it without juſt cauſe that that 
Liquor is celebrated in thoſe Countries a- 
bove any other Drink whatſoever, it being 
ſo Homogeneal to the naturesof thoſe peo- 
plethat inhabitthere, All Wines that pro- 
ceed from the Vine being of a corrobora- 
tive and mundificative nature, and withall 
have an exhilarating and vivifying faculty 
with them, thatto thoſe whom the too fre- 
quent uſe hath not abated or dulled the 


edge 


That. tbe Fuicts of Fruits 


edge oftheir Virtues, they are rather Cors 
dials or Keſtoratives, than ordinary Nutri- 
t, or familiar Medicine, | 

The-Juice of the Apple, Czder,. is for 
the fame cauſepreferred an this fide the 49 
Degree of Lafitude; where the Bloud of 
the Grape obtains not that degree of maty- 
rity in ow F _— in ws _ hot Counz 
_ treys: . the Apple being but a pulpy 
F mk not; enduring thoſe Anne heats 
and droughts thoſe Countreys beyond that 
Degree,.. and more Sqowtherly,are ſubject un- 
to.; - It. being obſerved, that in Norwandy, 
and the Northern parts of France, Elan: 
ders, &c. their Czder far excels their Wines : 
Here in England alfo,. Cider well made of 
mature Fruits, not onely excels any Wine 
made here, butthe Wizes that are made in 
the moſt parts of France, Germany, or any 
other Countrey on this {ide the 40 Degree 
of Latitude. 

Theprincipal cauſe of the excellency of 
theſe Liquors above any other, prepared 
Drinks, is, far that this Juiceor Sap 1s not 
only collefed out of the Earth by the ſmall 
hbrous Roots of the Trees,but exhaled by 
the attrafting power of the Sun, into the 
Branches and Stalks, thence deſcendingin- 
to the Fruit, where it is by the continual 
ants 


are the beſt of Drinks: 


animating heat - of the Sun | maturated; 


Which natural proceſs of Extradion, Di- 
ſtillation, Conegttion, Digeltion, and Mas 
turation, far exceeds the Art of Man ta 
imitate, much-leſs to exceed. - Wherefore, 
not, without cauſe, may thoſe Liquors be 
worthily preferred to any- other Drinks 
whatſoever: and more particularly and 
eſpecially, the Juice of the Apple in theſc 
more Northern Regions, before any other 
Liquors in what Countrey ſqever prepared. 
Not but that thoſe Liquors, .in thoſe places 
where they grow,may be much better than 
any other produced there : but being tranſ- 
ported into a more remote Countrey, and 
of a different Climate, it begets an appa- 
rent alteration in the Drink it ſelt 5 which, 
together with the great difference that is 
between the Inhabitants of either Coun- 
trey,very much derogateth from the happy 
effects that ſuch Liquor might produce, if 
made uſe of nearer the place of its firſt Ex- 
traction. 

Andas the Inhabitants of theſe Exropeer, 
and part of the Afiar Countreys, do affect, 
and principally eſteem theſe Juices of the 
Grape and Apple; fo they of the more re- 
mote parts of Aſia and Africa, put a great 
value on the Juice of Coco-xut, taken - 
: racr 


That the Tuices of Fruits 


ther before it be quite ripe, when it yields 
a thin, though immature, yet pleaſant Li- 
uorz and when more mature, thena more 
rich and oyly Repaſt. | 
In America, no Drink ſo much in eſteem 

as Chocolate the principal Ingredient 
whereof is the Nut Cacao, which in the 
vaſt Regions there ſubdued by the Spari- 
erds, are propagated in ſuch abundance, 
that the accompt thereof is almoſt incre- 
dible ; and for no other uſe, than to. be 


converted into that excellent Regelo, Cho-W 


colate, | 
The delicious Liquor made of the Ame- 
rican Fruit Awanas, is alſo much in eſteem 
in Jamaica, Braſilia, and thoſe parts. 
otwithſtanding theſe Wines or Liquors 
have obtained the pre-eminence above all 
other Drinks throughout the greateſt part 
of the known World, yet are there ſeveral 
ſorts of more inferiour Fruits that yield 
"P pleaſant and wholſome Drinks, (as 
before may be obſerved) that can never 
advanced to that repute or univerſal ac- 
ceptance, as theſe laſt mentioned; but may 
nevertheleſs be compared, if not preferred 
' to any other Drinks extracted or prepared: 
from any other Subjetthan Fruit. | 


The Juices of Fruits beipg Mature, are: 


Wor« 


are" the beſt of Drinks. 
worthily eſteetried to be very grateful to 
__ the x Aury and of eafie divettionz be- 
ing, by reaſon of their concottion and ma- 
turation in the Fruits, become before-hand 
a ſemi Sangws, or halt Blood, and are not 
ſo ſubject to putrefaQtion as other ExtraGti- + 
ons of a meaner Claſh ; which is alſo the 
reaſon, that with a due ordering of them, 
by a meer natural. Maturation , the moſt 
""Yot them will keep in their full purity ſe- 
he ([Yral months and yearsz and ſome of thens 
ha for many years increafing ſtill in —_— 
- Jpurity; and pleafantneſs 3 which no ot 


ne. (Exradts are capable of. 
cem m—mmtrmnmmtmmmmnaa Retpaggd 
ors CHAP. III. 
_ bat Cider, and other Fuices of out 
eral Engliſh Fruits, are the beſt Drinks 
eld for this Country. 

( 
r SECT. I, 


Its Antiquity and Nature. 


Aving taſted a little of thoſe feveral 

LL _ = are wr molt Countries 

quidly prepared to pleaſe the Palate ; E- 
D * hope 


| 


Cider the beft of Drinks. 
hope every Engliſh man, or Native of this 
Iſle, on his return hither,will conclude with 
me, that our Britiſh Fruits yield us the belt 
Beverages; and of theſe Fruits, the Apph 
the beſt, which is here called Czder. 
As for the Antiquity of this Liquor in 
this Country, much might be ſaid, uf you 
will grant that the name Wine was formey 
ly, as well as lately, uſed as a common 
name to the Juices of ſeyeral other Fruity 
beſides the Grape 3 there being mentic 
made of ſeveral Vineyards that have anti 
ently been in England ; as that of Ely, De 
Vinea Vinum , a Vineyard yielding Wine; 
and that of Bromwel/- Abby in Norfolk, bear- 
ing the names of Vineyard to this day. 
The name Seiber being Brztiſh, having 
ſome Analogy with the Greek word Sicera, 
is alſo an Argument that it was a Drink 
amongſt the Antient Britains, they want- 
ing Names for new things. 
The Tradition that Tyths have been 
paid for Wines made of certain Vineyards 
in Gloxceiter-ſhire : And Camdens teſtimony 


that there was no County in. alli Exg/and 

ſo thick ſer with Vineyards as Gloceſterſhire, 1. 
nor ſo plentiful in increaſe; the Wines mad(} | c. 
thercof not affecting their mouths that 1 .. 


— —— wu 
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kind adds that to be the reaſon why mary 
places in that Country, and elſewhere in 

land, are called Vineyatds: All theſe 
Teſtimonis may be as well for the planti 
of Orchards for Cider, as Vineyards for 
Wint;z the name Wine might be then uſed 
for that Liquor; as now for other * and the 
preference they then gave to the Wines of 
Gloxceſter-ſhire before other ; in not being 
ſo tart, is a good Argurnent that thols 
Wines were Cider, becatiſe the Spontaneous 
Trees or Wildings of that Countty might 
very well yield a better Drink then, than 
the Apples formerly planted in the Or- 
chards of other parts of England; it being 
but of late years that pleaſant Fruit, of 
good Cider-F) rutt either; have beet propa- 
ead in moſt parts of this Country 4 and 

fone places not any to this day. 

The name of Cider, if from Sicera, is 
but a general name for an inebriating or 
an intoxicatihg Drink, and may argue their 
ignorance in thoſe rimes of any other name 
than Wine for that Liquor or Juice im the 
Saxonor Norman Langage; either of thoſe 
Nations being unwilling (its probable) to 
ufe a Britiſh name for fo plealing a Drink, 
they not affefting the Britains, made. pc 
of few of their words: But ſince thart;-that 
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Wines have been Imported from Foreigy 

arts in great quantities, the Engliſh have 
been forced to make uſe of the old Britifþ 
name Setder, or Cider, for diſtintion 
fake, although the name YVinuze may be ag 
proper for the Juice of the Apple as the 
Grape, if it be derived either from F7 or 
Vincendo, or quaſi Divinum, as one would ; 
have it. 

Alfo the vulgar Tradition of the ſcar- 
city of Foreign Wines in England , vi. 
/ that Sack which then was Imported for the 
moſt part but from Spain, was fold in the 
Apothecaries Shops as a Cordial Medicinez 
and the vaſt increaſe of Vineyards m France, 
CAle and Beer being uſual Drinks in Spaix 


and France in Pliny's time) is an Argument 
ſufficient that the name of Wine might be 
attributed to our Britiſh Cider, and of F,..: 
Vineyards to the places ſeparated for the 
propagating the Fruit that yields it. 


SECT. II. 
Cider preferred to Foreign Wines. 


Whether it be from the greater degree 
of concoftion in the Juice of the Apple, the. 
being thinner diſperſed in the body of the 

| Fruit, 
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gy Fruit, than that is which is in the Grape, 


we y or whether it be becauſe the greateſt part 
tiſh | of the Wines uſually imported from a- 
10N'Y broad, are not of their beſt extraction, or 


- 3 F impaired by tranſportation ; the well-made 
the NF £1» of ſome parts of Ergland is to be pre- 
14 ferred by the moſt mdilfcrene and unpre- 
ul judiced Palates : as the moſt acute John 
 "MErelmr Eſq; inthe Preface to his Pomona, 
Ar Fhath diverlly illuſtrated, eſpecially by that 
v1 Preſident of the Challenge of Mr. Taylor 
with. the Lodon-Vintner, where the Red. 
the YfreakCider gained the Victory over the 
ne FVintners belt 
Ace, Fraricty of Judges. 
"Ry Wine of the Grape, although of it (elf, 
Ent Fbeing well made and preſerved, without 
| be thoſe too common Sophiitications, Adnlte- 
| of ations, Brewings, or Compoſitions, is with- 
the Kut doubt an excellent Cordial, and taken 
noderately, much conducing to healthand 
| Yong life : yet the conſtant uſe of it as a 
quotidian Drink, Experience hath taught 
is very injurious to the Drinker. If it 
de new, that is to ſay, under the age of a 
jear, or be ſet into a new fermentation by 
be addition of new Wine or Stum, it pur- 
&,.and puts the blood into a fermenta- 
ion, that it indangers the health of him 
D 3 that 
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that drinks it, and ſometimes bis life. If 
it be old Wixe, which is commonly the bell, 
then the Vintners cunning in preſerving it, 
and making it palatable by his ſecret and 
concealed Mixtures, renders it dangerous 
to be drank either faſting, qr in great quany 
tity 3 many baving died (uddenly meerly 
by drinking. of ſuch Wine : For there 
no Drink mare homogeneal to the bloc 
than Wine, the Spirit thereof being th 
beſt Yehicle of any Medicine to the mol 
remote parts that the blood circulates u 
therefore if any evil mixture be in it, tl 
more it operates, and is ſooneſt convey 
to the heart and all other parts of the bg 
dy. 4.4 

"It is recorded by Pliny, That Andre 
des, a noble, ſage, and wiſe Philolophet 
wrote unto Alexander the Great, to correl 
and reform his intemperate drinking d 
Wine, whereto he was very prone,..and i 
his fits of Drunkenneſs very rude; the it 
moderate drinking whereof is by him a 
firmed to be very dangerous and pernid 
QUus. 

As for Cider, that we have had the lox 
and conſtant experience of the making i 
it, and preſerving it for ſeveral years in ij / 
true and genuine taſte; Cider of two a. uf 
wat threes <*- 


"+ 


# * 
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three years 61d being not unuſual in the 
Cider-Counitries, the late Lord Scudamors 
having had 4 Repoſitory on-purpoſe to 
eſro it if, at his Seat in Ferefordſbire, 
I and that without any Sophiſtication or A- 
J dulteration, but by the only Art of right 
_ pre mg and ordering it 5 by which he 

reſerved Cider many years, it ſtill retain- 
has or rather improving its goodneſs. 

The conſtant uſe of this Liquor, either 
fimple or diluted, hath been found by loi 
experience to avail much to health nd 
bgy long life 5 preſerving the Drinkers of it in 
4 their full ſtrength and vigour even to very 

fl old Age 3 witneſs that famous Hiſtory in 
--4 Lord Bacowi's Hiſtory of Life and Death, 
eight men that but a little before his 

J time danced a Morris-dance, whoſe Age 
a computed together made eight hundred 

years; for what ſome wanted of one hun- 
uy dred years,others exceeded, Theſe were re- 


rted to be Tenants of one Mannour, be- ' 


onging to the Earl of Efex at that tim 


nice 4iid to be conſtant Cider-drinkers. An 


divers other Preſidents of the like nature, 
Herefordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, &c. can fur- 
dilh' you withal. | 

"TFir be new and unfermented,. it prejus 
diceth not the Drinker; nor if it be old; 
eath D 4 {q 
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Operator pleaſes. And it ſatisfies thirſt, j 
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fo that its unpleaſantneſs forhids you nay => 


to drink it, but for its ones lake, 
Its agreeing with our nat! adds much 

to its Sflubri , becauſe of its inn 

it yielding alſo a ggod Spirit, which may 

probably prove a Vehicle anſwerable:tq 


that of other Wine : Art leaſt it may make 


a very .good Brandy, which ( when the 
Fruit is grown more common) 1n plenty 
ful years may be experimented and im» 
proved. | 
Although there is no Liquor, Drink, tor 
Diet alike pleaſant to all, ſome preterrin 
that dull fre before any other Drink 
whatſoever ; ſome Stale Beer, others Fat 
Ale, Mm; one Claret, another Sack , bey 
fore afy qther Drinks : Yet is there not 
any Drink known to us ſo generally palas 
table as Cider; for you may make 1t ute 
almoſt with any hymoyrous Drinker ; It 
may be made lnſciqus, by addition of 3 
good quantity of ſweet Apples in the firlk 
Operatign 3 pleaſant, being made with Pips 
$ins or Gennet-Moyles only 3 racy, poigs 
nant, oyly, ſpicy, with the Redſtreak, and 
veral other ſorts of Fruits, even as the 


pot too ſtale, more than any other uſpal 


Pripk whateyer. 
| Put 


£0 | 
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«ut t Which moſt tempt the Ruſtick Itwe yup 
to the Propagatiort Ogghis Fee for-the F<. 
making. of this Liquor, is, the facile and $58 
cheap waſof the raifing and preparing of "3. 
it 3 for in ſuch years that Corn isdear, the re 
belt Cider may be made at a far eaſier rate 
than ordinary Ale; the thoughts whereof 
add much to the exhilarating -virtue of this 
Drink, and, I hope, will be a good induce- 
ment to the farther improvement of it. 
Next unto Cider, Perryclaims the pre» Perry] 
cedency, eſpecially it made of the beſt juicy 
Pears celebrated for that py | 
The Wines or Drinks made of Pluns, Fuices of 
Cherries, Currants, Gaoſeberries, Rasberries, 9%" 
yea, and of our Engliſh Grape, - may be (6 W 


repared, that they may be more acceptar 

eto our Palates, and more healthy, pleas. : 
fant, and profitable than thoſe Foreign 
'Wanes many are fo fond of; 
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of the beff and moft expeditious wayt 
of Propagating the ſeveral ſorts of 
Fruit-trees far the ſaid uſes. | 
WEE. 
Of Proyayeting the Apple-tree. 


ns > hwy is = Fruit-tree in this whole Ile 


(4 of Great Britain, that oo jo 
a$the Apple-vree 3 there being but 4s 
ct, yh but little land, wherem + Fa 
Iighteth not':' hardly any place fo cold or 
= hot or dry, bet Yell theive and 
bear Fruit. Neither is there any Fruit- 
tree more eaſily Propagated, nor any that 
bears fo great a burthen of Fruit, as this 
doth : Therefore is the planting and in- 
creaſing of th re to be encouraged 
and promoted than of any other, conſis 
wg ao the excellency of the Liquor ex- 
tracted from its Fruit. For the Propaga- 
ting whereof, the firſt thing to be con{i- 
dered 
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Of Propagating Fruit-trets; 


aFed is, & ature and poſition of the 
Although th be (tiled the Qween of « 
Iftes, tor its remperayure of Az, terrility : 
YN of Sol, &c. that we may truly (ay of her 
Jr 25 Rapinas of France, paronangltl, 


| f Though to aff Plants each Soll is not dijpor'd, 
' And on ſome places Nature has imposd 
Peculiar ' Laws, which ſhe inchang'd pre- 


ſerves ; 
Sach ſervite Laws Great Britain fperce  ob- 


| She's fertila to exceſs, moſt Fruits! ſhe bears, 
He And willingly repays the Plowmun' s tres. 


JN Yet is there required ſome Judgment from Adapting 
4& | the Husbandman' in-placing eaph Tree or jj", 
or | Plant inthe properSoil it moſt delights 1h, 
md orin adapting Plams to the nature of gach 
it- | Soil you have to plant 5 for ——_ will 
hat | ſtrangely proſper in ground that they like, 
his | comparatively to what they will doit they 
” are planted in ground whereur they deliphe 
7 not. 16% 
er- | : Virgil was of the ſame opinion, when he 


” 


ex- | ſang, | 
i uy 
1- | Nee uerd terre ftres ones ommia poſſunt, 8c. 


All 
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= tree” 
- Grows in thick, Fens; 5h Sallows, Brooks 
agree 5 
Afb, Fragey Mountains ; Shores, ſweet Myr- 
tle 
And la ith z. Bacchus loves the Sunny Hills. 


The Apple i it felt, which is but one kind 
of Fruit, yet are there ſeveral ſorts of them 
that delight i in ſome places, and will not 
thrive in another : which made the Ken- 
tiſh-men (0. addi themſelves to the. plant- 
| of of the Pippiz and Codlir, becauſe: no 

er Apple would proſper ſo well in that 

County 3 which gave them the names : of 

| Kentiſh-Pippin and Codlin; when in ſome 
/ other| places neither: of thoſe Fruits will 
1 proſper without Art,: but are deſtroyed by 
Bo ious Diſeaſe the Canker. - The 
alſo is obſerved. to proſper bet- 

- on yield a. better. Juice in ſome places 

' than inother,, although but in the next 
| Pariſh. 

[The fame is to be obſerved in Pears : 
Summer-Pears will thrive where Winter- 
Pears will not. Which is the firſt thing to 
| v.quuiiered of, to wit, what Species of 


Fruits 


Al eronnde not elahings ber the Aldars 


* Wf forward Fruit appear before its Linee. ' 
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Fruits are moſt natural to the Country or 
place where you intend to raiſe your Trees 
which may be known partly by abſervation 
of the growth of Trees in the Neighbour- 
hood, and (where that fatisfies not) by 


experimenting variety. of ſorts in your 


Ground. 'And when you have reſolved 
what Species to propagate, then ſele& or 
ſet out your Ground, 

For. the diſtinguiſhing whereof, there 
are many Rules; but he that is ſeated or 
fixed in any place, and cannot convenient» 
ly change his Habitation , muſt be content 


A with his own : and if any defe& or diſad- 


vantage be in it.,-1t may be it hath ſome 
advantage that another wants, Ifitlie to 
the North, the Trees bud and bloſſom the 


22 
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What ſors 


Fan 


later, and many times the Fruits fucceed - 


the better, and is the freer from the inju- 
rious South-winds in the Autumnal 


For in the Spring deſire not too much heat, Rayinua 


Leit the remaining cold your Hopes defeat : 
tnd the Suns kindneſs then ſhould prove his 


crime, 


. 


If it lie tg the Ezf#, it bath not only the 
advantage of being later budded--and. 


blown, 


yo 
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blown, becauſe of the cold Eafterly-wit 
in the Spring; but the Fruit ripens thy 
better , the Mormng-Sun in the Summe 

ing by much the beſt; and the Fruits ate 
alſo from the Weſfterr-winds, which 
with the Soxth are the worſt; 


In th' end of Spring when weltome bedt 
turns, 

When en ry Garden lovely Fruit adorns, 

Sometimes a Tree by ſudden Tempeſts tr 

The whole Years hopes in one ſhort Night * 


loft. 


If yout Land ney ey ground 
you may plant them the thicker , whic 
will cover and fhade the ground the ſoot 
er, and make them bear the better : th 
Fruit will alſo yield a more Vinous 
=m It your Ground hie in} a coid moi 
ale, the ſooner may you raiſe a naturd 
Fence or fecurity about it, ro defend you 
i” 4ry Winds and — Gut 
wy ' y annoy your "Trees at 
—_— _ ved yornand is, the more 
ou have jor yoar money 5 the better if * 
* the leſs charge to plant it, and the 
ſooner will you reap the benefit of yout 
labour. | | 
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F- But if you have the liberty 'ta-chuſe 
what you will for planting of Fruit- 
trees, then for the Cider-Frut chuſe a 
good warm light Rye-land : for the heas 
vier, colder, and moiſter Wheat-land is 
not ſo good, the Cider being not fo clear 
nor Vinous, 

If the Ground be very light and rich of 
it ſelf, or ſo made by improvement, ſeveral 
ſorts of Apple-trees, eſpecially the Prppa, 
will beſo apt to the Canker, that they will 
ſcarce ever be large Trees: Therefore a firm 
and ſtrong Land is beſt for Winter or long- 
hſting-Fruit 5 but for the ordinary Cider 

af or Summer-Fruit, Land cannotbe _—_— 

4 1 he more it inclines to redneſs, the 
ter, But 


When: with dns Tudgment you would chooſe a Rapinus, 
| place | 

j Proper, wherein toraiſe a future Race, 
veuld £4 it be in the Sun; mithout his Aid, 

Y -— OE {4 axd the Fruit wilt 


4 - IF the Oround be too hot, dry, ſhallow, ,,.,. 
Jgor-barren, raiſe theLand on broad Ridges, mew: of 
-ouf} far the middle -of them may be abour 44 
J'iventy or thirty foot diſtance, according” 
auth ' / 43 
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as: you intend'to plant'your Trees : Let 
the Intervals between the Ridges be abour [def 
ſeven'or eight foot broad , or mors, and Fof 1 
the Earth'taken up between about a fot flit / 
deep caſt on the Ridges, which will make'fyj 
the ground thicker than before it was, and 
your Trees you may plant deeper m tt 

| thanotherwiſe you could do; where they Simea 

will thrive very well, as may be perceived 
on the Banks of ſome Land in the Hedges) 
that Apple-trees will thrive better therefer : 

than on the level Land; k* 

If water cannot be obtained to moiſter 
it ſometimes; by ſmall Rivulets running 

—_— it; which will highly advance the 

growth and fertility. of your Fruit-trees j 

Chalk, Marle, or Clay laid and fpread on 

the ſurface of it, will cool and fadden it, 

and miake'the ground very rich, and yiel& 

a good Graſs, under which the Roots of 

| the Trees will ſpread with delight. 1 

Fern ot any other Vegetable, nay Stones 
covering ſuch Land , will preſerve it coc 
and moiſt in the Summer, as well as warm 
in the Winter. 

. -Ifthe ground be cold, moiſt, and ſpewy, i 
endeavour what you-can to drain it, eithe 
DY open Trenches, ot cloſe, which are madegre na 

er this manner. _ Dig. ſeveral. narrowy It [ 


” Trenches, 
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Let FTrenches, one between each row of Trees, 
out Sdeſcending to ſome Ditch at the lower end 
of your\Ground, and lay in the bottom of 
oat Alder+Frith, or Faggors (lome 1ay Beech 
ake'J ill laſt as long) and hill the Trenches a+ 
and Feain on the faid Frith or Faggors. and le- 
n tvel your Ground as before; by which 
hey Emeans the water will inſinuatingly paſs 
vedfithrough the ſaid wood to the lower fide 
ges/Bof your ground, leaving the reſt the dri- 
herefffer : But 1f you cannot conveniently do 
'Whis, then raiſe it as+before is directed for 
ſtemFour dry land. 
ningY For the mixture or compoſition, any 
: thefDung or ſandy Soil is very good, fo that 
ces jhe Dung, whilſt new, come not too near 


d onfſthe roots of your Trees. 
n it But if your Ground be of a cold Clay, 
ele@r ſtrong (tiff nature, then the beſt way 1s 


s oflo caſt it up as before, tempering it with 

nd, or ſandy compolt, any fort of Dung, 
onesÞr rotten Vegetables 3 and to plant it with 
coclFhe molt hard Apples, Pippins, &c, and 
yfarmeep the ground annually plowed or dig- 
d to the very ſtem of the Tree, which 
ewy, Fill be a means to preſerve the Trees from 
ithenFols, which Trees 1n this fort of ground 
naturally ſubje& unto. 


nads 
rrowy It Land be ſubject to be overflown by 
ches, E the 
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the ſwelling of Rivers, or other falls 
water, it often proves very good for Fryj 
{o that it be drained again, and the watg ©. 
not ſuffered to ſtand too long an it, al 1. 
the Land not of acold (tiff nature. | 


Pofizion or - If your Land decline a little toward ;. i 

of Land 9 the Sonth-Eaft, it is eſteemed the belt $f j4; 

fe plane, tuation of Land to plant Fruit-trees ang... 
Firſt, By reaſon thatin the Spring, Eafte Ho 
winds keep back or check the Bud, & Gre 
condly, For that it bath the benefit of th... 
whole Anti-Meridian Sun, which is cli If a 
med the beſt in the Summer and Autumy... 
diſperſing the cold Dews early from the; 


Fruits 3 the Air being warmd by the$ 

/ all the day, is ſufficient in the evening 

preſerve and continue the ſame heat wt 

out the Sun-beams, Thirdly, It hath i 

advantage by this Poſition from the Wir 

in the Autumn, that blow from the Sa 

Weſt and Weſt, utually prejudicial, 
fometimes deltrudive to the Fruits, 

Fencivg oo It you plant your Fruit-trees in ye 

Settrig of Hedge-rows, or ſp4ar{im here and there 

—_ bout your Land, your onely carewill 

to fence and preſerve each Tree from 

wrong or injury it may ſuſtain by Catt 

unleſs you graft on ſtocks that are alrea 

nurſed upin the Hedges,uaturally _ de 

TRETE 
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thereby from ſpoil 3 but if in open places; 
care muſt be taken to Buſh them, fo that 
J Cattle niay not rub againſt them, nor crop 
them. 

It you make a Plantation any where by 
jt ſelf, if it be not otherwiſe defended by 
Hills or Trees, you may at the ſame time as 
you plant your Fruit, plant other Trees on 


"IF the confines of your Plantation. If your 


_ Ground be moiſt,then may you plant Poplar 
or any other of thetaller fort of Aquaticks: 
If a dry Land, then Walrirts, Aſh, or w 
Tree that delights on dry land. For ſuc 

"Fdctence preſerves your Trees from blighting 

Blaſts in the Spring, and deſtructive Winds 
in the Summer and Autumn. 

At the ſame time alſo when you plant 
>Fyour Fruit-trees, 1t will much conduce to 
the preſervation of thera when Mature, 1 
you plant a good Quick-hedge of White- 
thorn, which will be a very good Fence 
Yby the time that the Fruit-trees come to 
bear, ſufficient to keepout the Cattle from 
cropping the tender T wigs of your Fruit- 
rees, and rubbing againſt their Stems z 
Jand unruly people from deltroying the 

ruit. of 


E 2 SECT. 
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SECT. IL 
Of the Nurſery of all ſorts of Fruits. 


To obtain as well good Trees as good 
Fruits, is a great care. Some pretend to) 
raiſe excellent Fruits from the Kernel offi 
the Apple, which rather carrieth with it 
the nature of the Stalk the Tree was gra 
ted on, than the Fruit it proceeded from 
therefore I ſhall take little notice of 1 
here. Although many have pretended taper 
have raiſed ſome new Species of Fruits by 
this means, Gratting being by all, as we 
our Modern Planters as the Antient, cot 
cluded to be the beſt and myſt expeditious 
way to preſerve the right Species of Fruity 
and accelerate their bearing The choice 
of the Stock is therefore to be conſidered$h 
which moſt agree the Crab-ſtock, to be the 
beſt,although many affirm that the Wildinguent 
Bock, or of the Paradiſe-Apple, to be p 
ferred : for a Tree grafted on a CrabſtockÞntil 
3s of longer duration than any other, the, Or 
wood __ more hard, and lets ſubje&tta%e V 

the Root more naturally fpreag®*m- 

ding in our Soil than any other. It all! | 

not onely preſerves, but quickens and en} Db 
liver 
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livens' the Guſt of any delicate Apple, 
But if the Apple you intend to Propa- 
te be over-tart, then ſweeten it on a 
. Genmet-Moyle or Wilding:ſtock, rather than 
on a Crab-ſtock. 


200d} When you are reſolved on what Stocks xzi/ag of 
d t6you intend tograft, then provide your ſelf 99%. 
el offfwith the Chatt or Myrc of that Fruit you 

th irflderive your Stock from, and ſpread it thin 


ver a Bed of Earth dig'd , dreſſed, and 


rak: 
S dleanſed from Weeds ; and ſpread or itt 


ſOM 


of Warth two or three firigers thick lightly or 
ed tofffvcr it, that it may be all covered ; and fo 
ts by 2 it' lie all the Winter, and in-theSpring 


 welfollowing you will have plenty of young 
conÞtocks appear promiſcuoully. Duringthse 
tiouÞummer, keep them ona ws BY. and the. 
ruinVinter following; draw 'them where they 
hoiaſ#re too thick | or irregular, and traſplant 
eredShem into other Beds well drefled, as be- 
ze theiore, in ſuch order as that you may conver 
[dingF\iently pals between them to dteſs, weed 


och@ntil they are big enough to graft. 

- Or we may Chuan: Crab-Bocky out of 
jetoF® Woods and Hedge-rows, and plant 
fpreaſtem in the places where you intend they 
[t all! ſtand, 

id en} Obſerve always, that you make yaur Sex 
E 3 minay» 


liver 


d graff them, and there let them ſtand 


FY 
I 
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minary in as barren Land as,ot morebartwf on. 
than the place you intend to rethiove thinſſbott 
into 3 by which means you riay raife a fly Fru: 
Plantation on a mean Soil; Where manyſ Tl 
have been diſcouraged by removing of thaycith: 
Trees oat of a rich Nurſery itito a mea you! 
Land; blaming the Tree or Soil, when it\ot C 
indeed their own ill huſbandry. Thor | 
French Paet and all good Planters advilhyear 
the ſame. you 


table 
Warn Air, and moiſture are by Apples lovdy Be 
Dut if to ſtony hills they are remov'd, Iv 


Maga! 
nel) 
Meaning a removal into a dry barjygtion 
ſtony land from a warm moiſt ſoil. ider 
The Crab-ftock alſo thrives beſt wht 
renioved from a cold and dry Hilly-lat 
to'a watm and fertile Soil ; but thoſe mall Ci: 
fed from the Seed are the beſt. - parts 
Iris to be obſerved, that the Stocks raily Ci: 
of Seed or Kernels emit a downright Reiſcond 
into the ground, called a Tep-ryor, whitich, 
in the removal of your young Stork nd : 
ought to: be taken aways then will ite ul 
Roots of your” Stocks ſpread, which yer 


Jou muſt riot blame them, if they then doe 


make them the eaſier to be removed, w 


phey are grafted and fit for tranſplantaſſartic 
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Jon. Alſo the ſpreading Root is the beſt 
titnboth for the feeding the Tree and bearing 
Eli Fruit. 
nary Thus having provided your (elfof Stocks, 
WF cither of Kernels mm your Nurſery, or in 
your Fields, Hedge-rows, or other places 
of Crab-focks , either naturally growing 
Wor planted there, which having ſtood a 
dvifycar or two, are fit to be grafted on; Then 
you mult furniſh your ſelf with: Grafts ſut- 
mble to your deſign. 
Before you cut yaur Grafts, conſider Choice of 
nit Fruits you are moſt inclinable to pro- #74%*- 
papate. Bur fceing that my intentions are 
pnely totreat of Drinks, I ſhall onely men- 
on: here ſuch Apples that are proper for 


ider, although otherwiſe uſeful , and to 

be preferred, mm ſome caſes, before the other 
fts that are leſs apt for the Mall. 

fg Cider-fruit may be divided into three 

parts: Firſt, Such that are for making ear- 

iy Cider, or for the preſent drinking. Se- 

pndly, Sach that are for —_— the belt, 


wich, Oyly,Spicy,and highly-reliſhed Cider, 
zebfind alſo long-laſting. Thirdly, Such that 
te uſeful Fruit for the Table, yet making 
pyery pleaſant and acceptable Cider. 
As for the firſt Clafiis, the Codlir is the Godin, 
niaearticſt, beſt bearer, aad cafiefſt to be propa- 
; E 4 gated 
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gated: You may graft them on Stocks asf anc 
you do other Fruit, which will acceleratg qu: 
and augment their bearing ; but you may} _ * 
fave that labour and trouble, if you plant Þ Fru 
the Cions, Slips, or Cuttings of them 1n the to | 
Spring-time, a little before their budding; ani 
by which means they will proſper very 


well, and ſoon become Trees; but theſe are}  ( 
more ſubject to the Canker than thoſe that whi 
are grafted, ted 

Theſe, of all the forts of Apple-treg] yiel 
agree beſt in a near Neighbourhood off of 
their own Species; for ſet them as cloſealff its | 
you will, they will thrive, and bear ven of. 
well ; therefore are they fit to plant uf ther 
Rows, Walks, and Avenues, and makeafff isc: 
yery graceful and pleaſant proſpect. js tt 

It 15 uſual with ſome to plaſh them tofff the 
Poles, tomake a Palliſade-hedge withthem  T 


whieh is not commendable, becauſe the} you 
2re pithy Trees, and ill endure to belopt, be 
thriving beſt-when permitted to ſhopt up} Firſ 
right, and bear the more, They Qeligh 
alſo in ſhady Groves or Walks. {| barſ 
Tl:z next is the Gernet-Moyle, which def Pal: 
lights maſt to grow ſingle from its Compaf thrv 
ny 3 but as far its, being grafted or growing ple 1 
of Sets, it 1s very much like the Codlalff at fi 
This Fruit makes by far the better Cidaf hein 
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and is for ppeſent drinking, and almoſt e+ 
quals the beſt of Ciders, | 

There are. alfo ſeveral. other Summers, 
Fruits that yield very good Czder, and fit 
to be- propagated, were they not too plea- 
fant to the taſte, tempting idle perſons-to 
waſte the Fruit, and mjure the Trees. 

Of the ſecond Claſſis, is the Redſtreak,,; redfreck, 
which isnow the moſt univerſally celebra- 
ted for its Juice, of any Apple this Iſland 
yields : It 1s one of the forts of Wildings 
of Herefordſhire, and for the excellency of. 

its Liquor, is now ſpread into moſt parts 
of Englaud. There are ſeveral ſorts of- 
them, the one more red than the other,and- 
iscalled the Red-Redreak;- another there' 
is that is more plealing to the Palate than 
the former. 

The. Reditreak, is to be preferred for 
_ Plantation to any other Apple what-. 

ver, eſpecially remote from your houſe. 
Firſt, Becauſe it yields the beſt of Britify, 

gt} drinks. Secondly , Becauſe the Fruit 1s 
barſh and unpleaſant, nor tempting the 

& Palatesof lewd perſons. Thirdly, The Tree 
thrives in as mean Land as any other Ap» 

ple whatſoever, being a ſpontaneous Plant 

at firſt. Fourthly, It's a conſtant bearer, 

dal being a Wilding, enduring (more than the 
| greater 


Golden 
Pippin. 
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rt of other Fruit the ſeverit5 
of the far Springs, ſometimes Ill 
ive to-thole that are more tender. Fifth- 
ly, The Tree bears in a few years after its 
afring, recompencing betmnes the indus 
ty and coft of the Planter; the delay 
whereof in other Fruits, having been's 
neipal obſtacle to the —_ defin of 
lanting. Sixthly, The Tree 1slow and 
humble, and ſo more of them may be plats 
tein a like quantity of Land, than the 
taker Trees, which ſhade the ground more. 
Seventhly, The lownefs of the Trees pre 
vents. the ſharp winds in the Spring, and 
the-Fruit of them are not {o apt to be 
blown off in the Auturm, Eightly, This 
Fruit exceeds all other Apples in the Kits 
chin, for the time they laſt. 

Bur it is obſerved that the Cider made 
of the Redftrexk is notin all places alike, 
although it be a curious liquor in m 

excelling moſt Czders. Yet m ſome 
Inds other Apples may make a betrer C# 
der; As the Golden Pippin being adelicate 
Apple yields a Juice in many places ex- 
cetding the Redſtreak: Sothatif yourland 
be rich, inclining to the Pippin Fruit, the 
Golden Pippin will very well deferve a 
place in your. plantation, being a very 
great 


p 
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at bearer; and the fruit one of the beſt 
the T#bk aſwell as the Mil. 


\There' ts another” ſort of Apple, which wkoy 
doubtlef$ is one of the moſt natural Britiſh 49% 


fruits we have, it's very probable tt ism 
mary places ir this le: but in Hampfhire 
peer Peterfield, known by the name of the 
Weitbiry Apple, fo called from the Ville 
where the old Trees ftood that yielded 
the graffs to its Netghbonurs. It rs a fait 
green and dark coloured Fruit, Having 
on the fiuriny fide of —— 
the rind or pill exceeding tough, the off 
and not RY torot, althonght 
radely handled, if the fruit hang longe- 
ftiough on the Trees untill they are ripe; 
which will be with the fateft, This frai 
1s not to be eaten by reafon of its'rongh;, 
fough*and auſtere ſubſtance and by 
til ChriSFntas; they 'may be kepr' yinitif 
Midſtrmer following, and are to'be'pte- 
ferr'd: fot any Culitary ufes. The Trees 
are great' bearers and thrive int any* cold 
#1d moiſt land, and nsprobable in barret! 
knd,it being a natural fruit to this Connty 
and endure all weathers.For which mper. 
ties of bemg hardy, unpallatable whaltt or 
the Trees (a worfe Apple then being not toy 
be found) well bearing, durable, and uſt . 
« b | [». 


— 
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the more ingenuous Neighbours havens 
creaſed them.Of which fruit hath been made 
Cider far excelling any, Redſtreahthat cokld 
be there obtained, and it's probable nay 
exceed any other Ciders, ſo that the fyyit 
be not ground until December at ſoonelt, 
about. which time the ſtrong Fibres {that 
are diſperſt throughout the ſubſtance of 
the fruit are weakned, whereby its tough 
neſs and roughneſs is abated and its Juice 
more eaſily ſeparable from the Marc, and 
more maturated by being ſo long contain'd 
within jts thick Coat. For theſe hard, 
durable; rough, and ſharp fruits make the 
worſt Gder, if ground from the Trees ot 


ſoon after, and the beſt when. they have} 


been kept untill time hath throughly dis 
d their juice. 
+ The Denx-an, fo called from its long 
lalting,. continuing .neer two years, 1s al 
Ap 5 much unlike the Weſtbury Ap 
p laſt mentioned, for it is a trye/ old 
Iritiſh,, fruit, agrees with all Soils 3 and 
where; the Pippiz fruits are fo ſubjedt to 
OE Feagker, that its labour loſt to- plant 
them, . there the Dexx-an flouriſhes even 
ta. excels, and its rind ſo clean that nd & 
ther Tree is to be compared to it. _'The 
Tree. is: more apt to aſpire than any. other 
Apple 
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Apple-tree, its branches grow very uni- 
form, and therefore may be planted near 
one to the. other in- Rows, but thoſe 
Rows at a fair diſtance: By which way 
of planting fair and beautiful Avernermay 
be - made, yielding fruit aſwell as ſhade; 
They are great bearers, and hardy againſt 
all Winds and Blaſts. The fruit fo well 
known to be a hard, ſharp and unpallat- 
able fruit- from the Tree , that its 'freed 
from the dangers ſweeter fruit are ſubje& 
unto 3 they hang very long on the Trees 
defore they are ripe, and then being laid 
NF up until Decezzber or after, and ground, 
© yield a very delicate Cider ſurpaſſing moſt 
aveF others : And I hope I ſhall hereafter be 
di able to give an account of its improve- 
ment by its long keeping ; For ſuch ſweet 
ong FF Juices preſſed out of ſuch durable fruit, 
al without all peradventure will be much 
API meliorated by time, bur this I find, that it 
old} will ſoon ferment, and therefore muſt be 
and F drawn off theLee in a few days. 
(OF This fruit being a common truit, andin 
ant Y ſome places but hols fruit, and yielding 
veltF but a thin ſowr Juice, being ground from 
9 & Fthe Tree, hath been of lateſliphted, New: 
TheFer Fruit like new Faſhions taking place 
thet Band gaining eſteem, when in truth there 
ple i 
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Fires  \Ofthe third Claſlis, are Pippinrand Pe 
esd Per- gains, which make a very pleafant Cider 
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is ſcarce @ better Fraitto be planted thay} 40 
this. Denz-an, for the beauty of the Treef) [tht 
and quick growth wherein it exae)ls, iy 
liking all grounds-and great beaning, the 
fruit enduring all weathers, long laſt 
its malt-pleaſant Liquor that it yields, and 
I doubt not, but therein it will alſo be 
ſaid to excell, and its various uſes in t 
Kitchen, and its preferrence at the Tak 
when moſt other fruits are paſt. 
Others there are alſo that are very a 
gellent;for this:uſe 3 asthe Eliot the Stoks 
apple everal ifoxts of Muſs and Fi 


mains, $6. put. of all Table fruit, the Giliflower at # 


the ng Oy er yes called John 10 
Perwaix, the Kate-epple , and the Orin *<c 
apple) are tobe preferred, eſpecially mixed fruit 
beanvg with them the marks,viz. a'\Streak 
oat, of good Cider-appler. The Golde that 
rexnet, the Elaruey:appie, and the @eein thre 
are very (Cader-apples. 
The Marigold ibeing laid up for fix off **vi 
eight weeks untilit be.mellow, and thalf ©” 
ground, yields the moſt luſciougand fas form 
<harine Juice of any fruit whatever tt 


I-haveknoawn, which being well:kept wi thoſe 


doubt 
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doubtleſs proye good Cider, when it is at 
the height of its maturity. 

There are ſome farts of Land on which Cletw of 
Apple-trees will not proſper well, andaze © 
more apt for the Pear-tree ; as the cold, 
gavelly, clayiſh, wilde, and ſtony land, 

S on which this Tree , eſpecially the moxe 
wilde ſort of Pear, will thrive exceeding 


yell. 


ll 1 Pear, when it has room enough to ſpread, 
eel Where it has warmth ſufficient over head, 
| If it be ſeconded by the wet ground, 
Hh Bloſſoms, aud ſwelling Fruits will bs 


crown d. 


Perry being near of kin, for its excel 
lency, to Cider, and the Pegr-tree far exv 
ceeding the Apple-tree for its greatneſs and 

-vellf fruitfulneſ; there having been one very 

ij lately, not far from Roff in Herefordfbpre, 

that was as wide in the Circymference as 

-} three men could encompals with theip ex+ 

'J tended arms, and of ſolarge a head that the 

MI Fruit of it yielded ſeven Hogſheads of 

+ Perry in one year, as I was credibly in- 
rmed 


of formed. 
thall The Choakie Pears of Worceſterſhire and 


t wil *0ofe adjacent parts, or the Horſe Peer,and 
ibtle Bareland 
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Bargland pear, and Bosbury-pear, are eſtee> 
med the beſt for the Prefs, bearing almoſt 
their weight of excellent Liquor. The 
more coloured any Pear is, the better. ' 
| Plums are not to be rejected from our 

' Plantations of Wine-yielding-fruits, it bs 
ing preſumed that by a _ ordering th 
may yield one of the belt -Drinks, eſpeci 
ally the Damſor 3, any of then being ealil 
propagated, and bear well. 

. « Ina good mellow Soil, ſcarce any Tres 
will yield more of Fruit, than the Fl; 
ders-Cherry-tree, and that Fruit alſo plen 
of a brisk- Vinous Liquor.z which wel 
prepared, is worthy of your eſteem. 

There 1s great variety of this Fruit, a 


+ cording to which may alſo the like varic 
of curious Liquors be made. 
Coeſeber- Of Gooſeberries, Currants , and Rasbe 
_ a ries, there is but little variety, the faireſtdl 
berries, Either being to be preferr'd, yielding the 
beſt-Juices, and bearing the greateſt qua 
tities of Fruit. | 


H 
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of] * SECT. II, 
Of Grafting, 


ecBire to be grafted from the beſt bearing 
lilyMTrees; and from ſuch Boughs of Sprigsthar 
Fre moſt apt to bear; and, asa Y:rtxoſo well 
, bſerved, from the Tree, the Spring before 
entymany uſually do) bears every other year. 
ws) | At for the ho let them be bes Bang: 
vith two or three Eyes or Buds at moſt, 
, acWnd thoſe thenearer together, the better. 
ietyWrafts are uſually cut a little below the 
KMaot or Jojat-of the laſt years growth, 
rberccauſe the wood is there hard, and the 
eſtolind thick; to ſhoulder welFon the Stock; 
; theſſþut the ſmalleſt crop will grow, though of 
uanghe laſt years' growth only : yet the Grafts 
f two 'or three years growth cut ſhort 
and the' Buds that are likely to bloſſom 
pken off) are beſt on largeand well-root- 
2CTd are riot {6 eafily ſubje&t to theancon- 
miencies of the more ſlender. 


F When 


z bearing year, if it be a Tree that (as 


I Stocks, where they make the beſt ſhoots, 


Having reſolved on your Fruit, you row to 
b FEtuſt ſelet your Grafts of fuch Trees that ©%* 


Grafts. 


| = 
\ 
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. Tokeewk Whenonce the Leaf is wholly off, andfl ; 
Grafts. beforethe Tree begins again to bud, Grafh 
then cut, may be kept until the Spring 
Grafting-time, the ends being ſtuck in the 
ground, and tranſported or carried toar 
remote place: If the ends be ſtuck in 
Clay, or in a Turnip, or they bound upj 
green Moſs, or being wrapped inoylde 
waxen Leather, the intent being to keql; 
them cool, and from the exficcating wing 
for in froſty and windy weather, Trees 
ken up and not yet planted, being laid. 
Cellar, or ſuch-hke place, are -preſerve 
when otherwiſe expoſed to. the wind; 
though much more cold, ate deſtroyed 
aſe Although you may graft and inc 
vreſting. almoſt at any time of the year, either | 
beginning early in the Autumn', and 
preſerving them from the cold,os by kee 
18g your grafts cut and- ſtuck in tl, 
ground in the ſhade, to impede tha 
growth in the Spring, and fo graft t 
on the ſappy Stocks, or by budding; 
Summer ; yet theprineipal:tunes for 
ing are the months of Jamvery and. Fell . 
ary, for Cherries, Pears, Phums, and ill}. 
ward Fruits ; and Mareb: for | Appler::. Mine: - 
' milde open weather is beſt, . and ml... 
propitious fgr this work 5 which if tha, 
VICE - F; 
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invite, it is not good to ſtay for worſe. 

Yerobſerve, that a Graft ſometimes be- 
fore cut and ſtuck in the ground, and then 
grafted at the rifing of the Sap, rakes bet- 
ter than thoſe that are grafted ſo ſoon as 
ene; 

'Fhe reaſon alledged is,becauſe the Graff 
bang;ſeparated from the Tree from whence 


"TJ it bad ms nourifhment, and having for 


ſome time waſted its ſap, when it comes 


"6 to a freſh ſupply, more greedily attracts it 


than if ie had never been expoſed to ſuch 
an-expence. - Which-amongſt many others 


wolllis a very good argument, that all Vege- 


tables, afwell- Frees that ſhed their leaves 
in thewinter-as'others, require and have a 
continual ſupply and aſcent of ſap after the 
leafs fallen throughout the whole Win- 
ter! (except it be whilſt extream froſts 
check its motion ) to maintain them in their 


| widity and vegerable lite : Asappearsby 


the ſwelling of buds of many Trees in the 
midſt of 'Winter, 8c. The deſcent of fp 
mTrees being only a vulgar errour. 


"en Bur the more general riling of rhe ſap 


Ybcre, | 1s upon the approaching of rhe Sur 


Amo our: Northern Hemiſphere, opening 


f tf 


nvite 


ge;pores: of the: Parth, and which by-its 
tat and arttaftive heat and influence, 
wif; F 2 die 


£1 
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diſſolves the bonds of that Spirit of the... 
World that flowes into all Vegetables, and ing 
from them into Animals, to the maintains fi 
ing of that Univerſal Harmony that is'in 
 _ theproceſlesof Nature. 1. 
Manner of Several ways,- in ſeveralages, have bee 
Gr4/tin3. found out for the grafting of one Sperig 
of Treesinto another, for its meliorations 
no Hiſtory mentioning its firſt diſcove 
although it hasbeen long pradtiſed. 


Et ſepe alterins ramos impune videnms 
Vertere in alterius ; mutatamq, inſita mala. 


And oft without impairing we may ſee 
The Boughs of one graff 'd in another Tree. 


The-moſt common, and, as may be i 
poſed, the molt antient way,is the graftin 
in the Stock 3; and that 1s, either by cle 
ving the Stock, or grafting inthe Rind, iq 
by Whip-grafting.- 

Grafting in the Cleft, is to cut off the 
Stock at a ſmooth place at the height ye 
intend; and if the Stock be ſinall, I 
one to three inches diameter, then clea 
it, that the ſlit may beon the ſmootheſt ide 
of the Stock;and fit your Graff, ſhoulderingyjul 
it at a Jojnt or Bud, joyning the inſidec 
the Rinds exaQtly. x 
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-- The Inconvenience this mannerofGraft- 
and ing is ſubject unto, is, that the Stock being 
ain] ſlit 'the rain 1s apt to get in and decay the 
Stock, and ſometime the Graff withall : 
FE Therefore caution muſt be uſed, not only 
the firſt year, but until the head of the 
a] Stock be covered todefend it from wet by 
| good luteing of it or by Wax which is the 
| 


ameter, or thereabouts, the beſt way is to 
graft in the Rind or Bark, which is done 
la. fwith a Wedge made of Ivory, Box, or 0- 
Mther hard wood, made of a flat half-round 
«Form, tapering toa point; and force the ſame 
[Yin between the Rind and the Stock, unril 
Fyou have made the paſlage wide cnough 
 ſupFfor the Graft, the end whereof muſt be cut 
infafter the ſame form with the Rind peel'd 
fff, preſerving on as much of the inner 
Rind as you can, and making the Graft to 
'Fſhoulder well on the Stock. Thus may 
you ſet many Grafts round the Stock 3 and 
the more there are, the ſooner will they 
ncover the Stock. 
This manner of Grafting in the Rind 
t 6detath alſo its inconvenience. For the Gratis 
wEually make large Shoots the firlt year, 
hich in caſe the wind happen to blow 
> 3 ltrongly 


33 


But if the Stock exceed three inches di- 7, the ind 
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ſtrongly ow-the oppoſite ſide of theStock tc 
where the Graff is, commonly it 1s bro 
off, baving as yet no other hold than 
the Rind, and being top heavy withall, i 
ealily broken ; to prevent which you mi 
nip off the Shoot with-your nails, thatiff aſl 
aſpire not toohigh, and abate ſome of thif and 
broader leaves, which like fails to a nfl 7 
give the wind an advantage z by whiff con 
means the Graft will be more ſtubborn an her, 


able to reſiſt the wind, and. the next yeuli| ſoot 
Shoots will ſpread the better, And thalff ed 

the danger will not beſo great becauſe thi Wo 
which grows (o plentitully at the joynin Sto: 


of the Graff and Stock this year, being whi 
ſappy Rind, the next will be Wood, the 


If the Stock be under an inch m diam} bei 
ter, then the beſt way is to whip ont nib! 
Grafts, that is. to ſay, if the Stock be bai Jibe 
ger than the Graft, then cut the Stock ll mor 
at the ſmooth<lſt place, and a little lopingf beſt 


Some place the Graft to the upper ſided I 


the Slope, and ſome to the lower, whichY ther 
the better way, thatthe Rind or Bark mij the! 
cover the ſooner: on which ſide ſoevery} ther 


be, the Rind muſt be pared away,beginning may 
eaſily, and fo deeper upwards until yt 
cut to the wood at the top z then pare t 
end of the Graft accordingly, leaving 
wit 


/ 
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with a full and broad ſhoulder to reſt on 
the top of the Stock, and fit it aptly tothe 
ok; and bind it on with Hemp, Yarn, 

e, or ſuch-like : but if the Graft and 
Stock be near of a fize, then cut the Graft 
a Tx and the-<nd of the Stock likewiſe, 
and bind them together Rind to Rind. 

This is the beſt way of Grafting, the in- 
conveniencies that attend both the other, 
here being prevented. For in this the Graff 
ſoon covers the Stock which is not impair- 
ed by flitting, and the Graff having its 
Wood as well as its Rind bound to the 
Stock, 1s not ſo apt to break off, as that 
which 1s Grafted only in the Rind, nor is 
the Graff apt to be top heavy, the Stocks 
being ſmaller affording not ſo plentiful nou- 
nſhment. For where the ſap flows moſt 
liberally the wood is moſt ſoft, and where 
more thinly, there the wood is harder and 
beſt able to bear the Stock. 

If the Tree and Stock ſtand near toge- y, ,,. 
ther, they may be united , by paring away proach. 
theRiqd of both, and binding them toge- 
ther ukil they are perfectly joyned ; then 
may you cut away the branch that former- 
ly led to the Graft, and leave it to extract 
its nouriſhment from the Stock. 


F 4 When 
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When your Grafts are- placed as they 
ought in their Stocks, then muſt you apply 
good Lute or Clay mixed with new Horle 
dung (without the Straw) and well tems 
pered, to prevent chapping 3 which pre: 
ſerves the heads of the Stocks moiſt, that 
the Rind or Bark may cover them the ſoon- 
er; and defends them from the extremi- 
ties of cold, wet and drought : bur if the 
Stocks be ſmall, a little Soft-wax well em 
plaiſtered on them, iseafier done, and pre- 
ſerves them better than the other. Always 
remember to cut the Ligaments off thoſ 
Grafts you whipt on, about Mzdſomme 
following. _ | | 

If you uſe Wax in Luting your Grafts 
takeof that fort of Soft-wax that is above4 
year old, and hardned in keeping, thatit 
may not wax ſoft by the heat of the Sun, 
as new ſoft Wax isapt to do. For then the 
Bees will, by little and little, deprive your 
Graffs of their defence 3 but ta make yout 
Wax fit for your purpoſe, put it in a Baſag 
of warm Water, and ſo from Stock to Stock 
take it out as you need it, applying it im» 
mediately whileſt tis warm, you may als 
ſo with a moderately hot iron ſere the edgy 
es and cloſures of the Wax, to prevent 
the inſinuating moiſture from getting in. 

| | «it wh Som 
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Some of late have attempted to raiſe New mus» X 
Nurſeriesor Plantations, by whipping the _ hes 


Graff toa piece of a Root ofa Tree of the 
fame —_ and ſo to- plant it- in the 
ground, a little lower than the. graftin 
place, that the Earth may cover the wound, 
that the Root may feed the Graff, as the 
Stock doth in the former ways. Thus with 
the Root of one Creb-tree cut in pieces, may 
you raiſe twenty or thirty pol And 
thus may you unite the Graft to a Stock of 
a different kind, whereby new Fruits may 
be produced, and the old meliorated ; the 
wound being within the ground, and not 
obvious to the extreams of the weather. 
This only is objefted, that the Tree grows 
but ſlowly, moſt affefting expedition in 
theſe affairs. | 

For it cannot be expetted that a piece 
ofa Root, newly planted, ſhould ſo rea- 
dily attraCt ſap as that which hath been 
fixed before in the ground: and it it doth 
not, how then canit afford plentitull nou- 
rſhment to a Graff, which 1s required in 
the uniting of the Graff to the Stock? forin 
n ſouldring of wounds more radical mot- 
ſture is required than in an ordinary pre- 
ſervative Circulation. And in thiscafle you 
tave a threefold want of fap or nouriſh- 
ment, 
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ment, the one occafioned by the remowe] fb 
of the Root; For eyery plant that harhz 
Fibrous or branched Root, being rem 
ved, although the whole Root be 9-4 
ved entire, yet demonſtrateth a ſenfibk 
defett of fap at the firſt, until the Earth by 
well ſertled about it: Therefore planting 
in liquid Earth,like pap,is to be commend 
ed. Thenext want is cauſed by woulx 


R4 
PG 
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doth abate the vital fap of the Rootan 
Tree as well as a wound in the brandy 
for although there be no deſcent of ſap} 
Trees, yet the Roots or Trunks of a 7 
being cut, the ſap or ſpirit of the Tim 
will expend it ſelf by a retrograde as we 
as by a diref motion 3 Theretoretherc 
mult be ſometime in the . ground beforeit 
wound be healed, and new Fibres emits 
to obtain a recruit of Sap. The Iaſt « 
fe& is of a ready ſupply to unite the Stog 
and Graff, which we may perceive 1s i 
done, where the Stock hath been fixalf ine! 
before thaGraffing, yielding plentiful lap the 
when-in.,other caſes where the Stock is bulff . the 
wy planted, the Graff hath been llany in £ 
ved for want of nouriſhment , and rare bud 
makes a fair Tree, unleſs it agree very wal piec 
with the Soil. And therefore, _ int 
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fome pretend, this way of Grafting in the 
Root $notto'be commended'tor thispur- 


poſe 


2d, and fome mdifferent ether way, as 
Cherries, Phems, 8c. The time for this 
work, is from the middle of June, to the 
middle of A»gaft, as the feaſon of the year 
either forward or late. 

- The buds you are to chooſe from Shoots 
of the {ame years growth; which it by 
carriage inthe Air, or otherwiſe, they are 2 
little withered, you may revive them by 
= Grring them in water, which will make the 
ny buds come the cleaner from the wood. 

To preparethe Stock, take the cleaneſt 
part of the Stock, and cut the Rind a- 
thwart, and from the middle thereof lit 
down the Rind near an inch in length, 
that both cuts may reſemble a T':; then cut 
g off the ſprig out of which you take your 
bud a little above it, and about half an 
ineh below it, and flit the ſhort piece of 
the ſprig in your hand in the mid(ſt,leavin 
;the bud on oneſide; then with your Qui 
; mm form of a Goudge, beginning above the 

bud, divide the Rind from the remaining 
iece of the ſprig, ſo that the bud be firm 
in the Rind ; which take, holding it by the 
piece 


| Several ſorts of Fruits are beſt inocula- j,,.;; 
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piece of theſtalk of the leaf which is left 
uncut off; and.after you have opened the 
placein the ſtock by dividing the Rind from 
the wood gently,and not too deep, place in 
the Bud,and cloſe the Rind ofit tothe Rind 
above, and the twolappets of the Rind off - x 
the Stock over the Rind of the Bud, and wid 
bind it over with Woollen-Yarn. Thens& nun 
bout a month after obſerve whether the Bud Þ whe 
(over which the Yarn was not to go) befff der 
nor not : if it be, then unbind it, and 
the next Spring cut. off the Stock about ag 
inch above the Bud. | 

Alſo the (lit may be made upwards,andh 
the Rind at the bottom of the Scutcheon al Cart 
Bud fitted to the Rind of the Stock below, 
inſtead of that above : And it may be pes 
form'd by cutting a ſquareplace in the Stock, 
and fitting intoit a ſquare Scutcheon with 
the Bud in it, and binding it cloſe. 

Some ſorts of Fruits may be propagated 
by Layers or Slips, as the Codling, the Gew 
net-Moil, and the Creeping Apple : the Ving 
Currant, and Gooſeberry, are alſo propage 
ted by either of theſe ways. ; 

Several new and —_— ſpecies of Fruit 
have been raiſed by Kernels: but for expe 
dition, certainty, and advantage,the othe 
are the better ways. . 
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SECT. IV: 


Of tranſplanting Trees. 


' Having raiſed your Nurſery, or other- 7rerſplear. 
wiſe provided- your ſelf of a competent/*8 77% 
number of Trees, and ſelected your Ground 
whereon you'intend to plant them 3 confi- 
der how to diſpoſe of the Trees to-your' 
beſt advantage: that is, to: plant your tall 
ftandard-Trees in ſuch places where you 
intend to make uſe of the: Land for Gra-- 
ling, that they may be above the reach of 
Cattel.' But 1nſuch places where you can 
diſpence with the abſence of Cattel, and 
uſe the Land only for-the Sythe or Spade, 
there it is beſt 'to plant dwarf or low- 
grafted: Trees, for ſeveral reaſons, 1. You 
may plant moreof them on the like quanti- 
64 Land, becauſe the Shadow of the one 

ree doth 'not -reach the ground of the o-' 
ther, as that of the tall Trees doth. 
2, The low Trees ſooner attain tobe Fruit- 
dearing Trees, and grow fairer than the 
io] tall; the Sap in them waſting in its long 
E which in the ſhorter Trees expends 
git ſelf ſoon in the Branches. 3. The low- 
Tand broad-ſpreading Tree is the greater 


arer, 
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bearer, by reaſon the Bloſſoms in the 
Spring are not {pi obvions' to the bitte 
blaſts, nor the Fruit in the Autumn to the 
fierce and deſtrugive Winds. 4. Fruitsare 
more eaſily gathered from a low than a tall 
Free, beating:os ſhaking down Fruit fron 


_ fach Trees, bawg to be rejatted: by all js 


dicious Ciderifts, 5. Any Fruit: na low 
read Tree, 1s better. and:fatrer than 
that ona tall Tree, by the ſame ncaſor! tha 
the Tree is faier, thatis, that the Sap is not 
ſomuch waſted! the lowand humble T | 
as in the tall and lofty, :- +; : 
This way of- planting dwart-Trees is but 
lately in uſe, deriving « original fre 
France, whence the Poet adviics, 


In open plains on. which the wares Stnbies, lh 


There let your Trees aſpire. | In grounds tn 
F | *+h- 7 \ +306 ſ "WM 
Let a dwarf-race of Fruit-treasr: be diſpoed| 
Whoſe bene s. are rouyd aud ſhort: not bi 
es tall. / 


Let nat any one think 16.2 diſpars 
ment to our Nation, to imwtate the exct 
er. 2ny' other; not: think. that « 
Forefathers wese ſo wiſe, ay:to know 


things; every race of Mankind; and eve 
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epdeavouring to; improye.the Adions 
ocho former, d© affuredly difcover- ſome: 
thing better than. what _—_ before; or at 

ur thrieg into pradtiſe that which before 
they, concealed. ! The Game Poet adviſes 


you t© 


Telly #beſe preveps rather much, wo thoſe 
&þ our own: Anticnt FHusb bendmen FRO 


0:0 tuff. ol its claims refogree, 


Yi al the Arts in porfels lefire fo 


Yi there, caution. to. be uſed in the 
ol railing of Fruittarecs from dwarfs. For if * 
you! let: theta fpadad: too 'much near the 


pat of their.nownfliment, and' mike them 


incline to the Canker : Therefore yearly 


"" take away thoſe leſſer over-dripped ſprigs 
for:branches, that he other, maſter houghs 


praſperthe herter 3, preventing never- 


"Yheleſs their too high aſpiring, by topping 
Fhe vpper. (hoots-,-.. - 

Although you may remove a Tree any Time for 
one of the year, and yet ſo that it may f/-*mg 


: 3. Fetifyoundeſign to ramoye your 

recs To they may proſper well, arid that 
JC may edgelegen times the moſt Pro» 
per 
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per ſeaſon is at the fall 'of the Leaf, @y};”: 
when 'y ow rages that the Sap doth ng 'H 
longer ſenſibly aſcend, ſo as to afford now Aha 
riſhmtintoths leaf; which is uſually about}; A 
the end of September : and ſo you may conf: 
tinue removing all the Month of OBober| P; 
and the beginning of November, before the — 
more cold weather prevents you: yet if the 
weather beopen, you may remove _ a 
Trees begin to Bud. 
Before-you take up the Tree, it is goode.. 
with a Marking-Stone, orpiece of Chalk, 
or ſ{uch-like, to mark one coaſt of = 
Tree, either Eft, Weſt, North, or South,” 
"you pleaſezthat when you plant them ag 
ou may remember to. plant that mar} 
fide to the ſame Coaſt it tended uritob 
fore : which was antiently adviſed- » | 


Vrgit, 


ms Celi regionens its cortice ſi femant'; | 
quo queque modo ſieterit, qui pan] * 

lores 2 
Anitrinos twlerit 5 que terga vena; 6 
Reſtituant. 


Alſo Heavens quarters on the Bark-1 
core, 
Wi they may Coaſt it as it was before; whd 


C.. 


on 


on Yrrowt 


the 


ilk. 
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Which Southern heat ſo 6s a which view'd 
4. "the Pole. 


Yard doubles i is fell Nechfl in Trees 
that are larges the ſmaller;orſuch that have 
e Nurſeries,” berg not capa- 


ble of =- confiderable alteration from any 
by WE fthe Heavens. 
alſo note, That in'caſe a Tree;-as 


it ſards before removal, hath the benefit 
by Eft or Weſt-Sun more than of the 
wh ,- then where you plant that 'Tree 
ny - that fide, that before had that advan- 
ve, the likeagaimin its new place: which 
ilthough it varies from the former pofitive 
directions, yet not fromthe reaſon ofit, 


Fehx qu potuit rerum cognoſcere canſas. 


Having thus marked your Trees, take 
therr 4 with as large Roots as you can, e- 
the ſpreading Roots. Thetefore 

> belles keep the Spade from coming 


* Wo -Jovem the Tree: and{when-you have fur- 


founded” the Tree at a good diſtance;  en- 


Þ* oo to raiſe as much Earth as/you cin 


We Vat bue if it be to cary' "fat , 


=- Wh 


/bic 


J F ad , - 
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Ss < towards Hell extinds 3 
” f. ' 


it. 3d 


Of thoſe Roots you! —_— 
the.cods by. cu jp 

Hirids foot onthe un Be: e; they w 
- foxth new Roots the better,/, ...;. if hr 
. Incaſe Trees have lam ſome time 

. the g ground, or been carried ip th 4 
-chat thr Roos ſeem o be dry ; 

Þ pany! o plvey: IMETBInS only 


Gondanonp lant the 
in a Pail or more of was i oke 


neſs of the foſs requires; w 
:yuickens the Roo, but makes the | y 


Of Propatidting' Fruit trets, G&y 
here rotheRovts, which otherwiſewould 
þ *, and hollow about them: the Air 
wuct | 2061 942; AWoey any Plant 


Gatording) tothe nature'of the ground 
2: depth of the Mold, fo make your hole 
"ft more or lefs deep wherein you plant your 
EY Tree: if it be a cold or ſpringy ground, 
ee plane near the ſurface of it, and raiſc 
Earth at me diſtance round the Trees 
zinany ground, plant not too deep : for 
ta may obſerve ici many Plantations, Trees 
five' beſt where the Roots run- near the 
and not at all where planted deep. 
Roots of themſelves naturally tend- 
gs wide or deep; as they find nurrt- 
Gamars. 4 you plant them ſhallow ; 
ifyou = lant them deep, it's againſt the 
tur oots to tend upwards, —_ 
imes « may ſo happen, bur rare 
Itis good to dig the hole or fols deep 
de, and to fill the bottom with 
I, either the Turt or paring of La 
apered Street-dirt, or the Sediment 
TY Currents that ſettle in bottoms of 
s 0r Ditches, or rotten Vegetables, or 
ac'Earth,- or any thing that will either 
md or alter the ad, and that is- pro- 


Treds-: filtit to ſuch a conve- 
i G 4 fiient 
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nient height, that you may plant f 
Tree on os of it 5 and then add goodie 
Mold about the Root, and dilute it winkeer 
Water, as before is direed. Then | > | 
the Earth about the Tree, ſo that it n 
notbe too high to injure its bark, and 

that the water may rather fall towards,tha 
from the Tree. 7 

After you have placed your Tree 

your Mind, and covered the Roots wi 
good natural mould, Then takea Whe 
barrow full or two of Street dirt, or dats 
tempered by the trampling of Cattel, may 
eſpecially of hogs, and cover the Ic 
ground about the Tree, and pat it (moe 

with the back of your Spade plaiſter | 
inclining towards the Tree;this may be ly 

two or three inches thick, and in breat 

two or three foot round from the tree, 
which means the looſe earth will be x 
ſerved moiſt, and the weeds preven 
from too ſudden a growth. This coat 

ing in imitation of broad Stone or plat 
which, laid round about a newly plat 
Tree, adds much to its thriving. 

If you plant Standards, and in an op 

place, it is convenient toſtake themthe 
year, ſo that youbecareful to goouy 


ling them, by interpoſing a Ill pd os y 
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fy between the Tree and{take, and plant- 
oaling the ſtake leaning omedtitncretyon 
wapect the greateſt Winds: but the continu- 
ing the Stakes for ſeveral years, ruines many 
naſa good Tree, for the Tree will expect it 
nd fdways after 3 which weakneſs in a Tree 
thaſfmay be remedied by lopping of it, and 
Then let it ſtand without ſtaking, and it 
e wnill gather greater ſtrength'in the ground 
than before. 

Prune the Heads of ſome ſorts of Trees 
hat have but ſmall Pith , as Apple-rrees, 
er-trees, &c. when you remove them, to 

portion the Branch and Root as near 

ou can: but Wallm- trees, Cherry-trees, 

ees, &c. that have a large Pith, are 

dt to be top'd, onely ſome of the Side- 
ranches may be taken away, 

Plant all Trees as near as you can into 
better Mold than the place you remove 
hem from ; but if you cannot obſerve this, 

t mend the Earth in the Folks wherein you 
xi { dup Tree, that it may by degrees be 
nanured to a worſe Sol. 


& If you have a deſire to remove a Tree 
pen'the Summer-time, that you cannot ob- 


-peſrin! at any other more convenient Seaſon, 
tone of the Earth you digged out of the 
pa ofs you intend to plant your Tree in, and 

' G 3 mix 
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mix and temper it well with an equal p; [þ6 
of Cow-dung, and as much Water as/ i 
make it intoa liquid Pap fill the Hole; q- 
molt with this, acd then let the Root 
the Tree gently ſink into it 5 cover it owe 
with dry Earth or Turf: This Tree w 
proſper very well. 

This is a good. way to plant a Trees 
other times wathall, but then you need ng 
uſe ſo much Cow-d ung. | 

As for the diſtance of Trees, it oughty 
be according to the nature of the Tree 
Soil. If it be a large {preading Tree, 
a rich Soil, forty toot is a good diltang 
if a Reditreak or ſuch-like dwarfiſh ſh 
liv'd Tree, twenty foot is enough bety 
them, eſpecially if the ground be but ind 
ferent. 

** Always obſerve, that the greater the 
ſtance, the better the Sun meliorates 4 

Fruit and ifthe ground be good, the be 

ter do the Treesthrive; (ks 5, poorera 

drier the groundis, the Trees being this 
the better chey ſhadow it, . and the md 

do the Trees proſper. 

It you delign a Plantation of many fa or 
of Fruits in one Plot, then, may you pla 
your' Apples and Pears the farther apai 
and between them, orin lubordinate 
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rl by them, may you. plant Cherry-trees, Plum- 


all 4recs,, and.fuch-like 3 and next untg ther 
> 0 Lilberds, Currants, Gaoſeberries, &c. t 
© of that if ever the greater Trees ſpread far, 
owes by that time the lefler may be decayed: 
> wil 4 thaſe, do not, thele may be renewed 
JU abat no part of the Plormay be fruitleb. 
flo caſe any. Tree happen to decay, ha- 
i xing ſtood long in that place, ſo that its 
BE Roots ,haye attracted and exhauſted the 
ſtrength of the Earth appropriate to that 
| ies of Fruit; In the room of ſuch 
__ remember to plant one of another 
; aaa as an Apple-tree in the room of a 
Ns yed Cherry, © fic de ceteris; by 
wel #hich means the Roots of the latter Tree 
indy hall find new matter to maintain their 
Plant, that was not exhauſted by the for- 
J ne; moſt Land being weary in time of 
thy one Plant. 
all After your Trees are planted, it you of puxing 
J delign them for dwarf or ſpreading Trees, T'**"' 
wall then as they ſpring, and are apt to mount 
upwards, with the Nails of your fingers 
may you nip off the tops of the aſpiring 
if Branches; which makes the fide-boughs 
| - dint the better, checks the Sap, and 
A tzereby cauſes the Tree to Fruftifie the 
ſooner, and the better. This way ofpru- 
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ning in the Summer, is eaſjer and better fix 
the” Tree than in'the Winter, becauſe th 
"Sun: heals the wound whiles the Branchy 


tender. 

In pruning Fruit-trees, be cautious'y 
cutting off the ſmall Sprigs, which are the 
more apt to bear Fruit; it being too 
for ignorantPlantersto beautifie theirTreg 
by taking off theſe ſuperfluous Brancha 
as they term them, 'whereby they deprir 
themſelvesof the Fruit. F, 15". 
After your Trees are planted and pt 
ned, it's good to keep the ground opa 
about them, by digging or plowing it ye 
ly, which conduceth much to the advain 
ment of the growth of them, - and" the 
preſervation from Moſs and other Diſeaſs 


Culture mends bitter. plants; they then wh 
break | ; | 
The ſurface oftneſt up ; who moſs their Rak 
And forked tools teat the Roots employ ; 
They, the beſt fruits, and nobleſt Trees enj; 


This is a Winter-work : anſwerable w- 
to that, in the Summer may you ſpread 
Fearn or other Vegetables about them, & 
"veg whilſt they are' young 3 'it pr6 
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ed} 


krves their Roots cool and moiſt : both 


- which 
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which ought to be done at a good diſtance 


ſe the from the Trunk; it bang a vulgar errourta 


j dig or ſoil neax the Tree only, the former 
being of littleeffedt, the latter injuring the 


Bark ; for the Roots that gather nouriſh- 


fl ment, and feed the Tree, are thoſethat are 
F fibrous and remote, ſeeking new and freſh 


vl nouriſhment, the greater being onely for 


conveyance of it tq the Trunk. 

Swine which are pernitious to all Gar- 
dens, «yet are profitable- in an Orchard, 
Therefore after your Trees have gained 
firength enough to bear the rubbing of 
theſe Cattel, you may keep your Swine in 
your Orchard all 'the Winter ſcafon 'un- 
ring'd, by which means fr Orchard'wull 
not only be throughly- digg'd, but' enrich- 
ed by the excrements of thoſe diggers : in 
the Spring you may level it- over again, 
which will exceedingly conduce to the fer 
tility of your Plantation. 

Thus Swire, winch never were account- 
ed uſeful whilſt alive, may now become the 
belt improvers of your Orchards: repine 
not at the loſs of your Graſs, that 'will-not 
be » much prejudiced as your Fruit melio- 
fated, 
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74 Of Propegating the Vine: 
mms 1 Ms 
'X | Of the Propageting the Vine. 
To” Ame frvie auoriaxy favet, wok 
Denſe magis Cereri, rariſſims gue; Lya 


Since awe Corn beſt afſes, the ather Vinecs 
ToGeres.ſa, toBacchus thin incline, 


Re with this <1 Vans OT 0 bottom þ 
Chalk, or Gravel about two foot us 
its nat the warle; af it incline much; 
rn it wy be kind tor the Vu 
af aha: Flaps being 6.09 
the apt of the ground 
= | the Soil-is nat ſo muc 
Jefired, as the heat and drineb of # 
fora hon Vneandfl of Knats or Joynt 
WR t prolifick, and fitteſt for our C 


Sena _— loves the Suuny Hills, lays Virg 
*he = The declivity of a Hill towards the Sou 
2. ;5 much to be preferred to a level ; a-link 
to the Ezſ# or Weſt is not bad: if it | 
gefended by Hills on the North and Nart 


< pe 


Of Projogting the Yine- 
4 + oft vi 
mw Vas, Fx ey ll wang We ny 


| ry of Allo, 4 loky $ 

tyation — ry _ | infeſted wichMiſts 
Fags, and cold DNews,noxious tothe rape, 
2s are the Tower grounds; and enjoyeth 
6 the lover of the Syn, and 1s 
drier; oo F very advantageous i in mMa- 
wiating this. Fruit, not at all affecting 
moiſture. 


T he Ground: being turke, and having Preperai- 
nt been Jately broken vp, may be buzn- *" jo i 
K bet an June Or July, which will auchi0- for the 
jf rich and lighten. the Land; as is now #4. 
| ged in remote Countries, and wasin 
, Ages, £e Virgil, as to bawen Land, 
8 would not have aid, 


w—— Se thian Steriles MES profuit 


> 4gros, 
vu 4qze levem ftipulanm crepitantibus Urere 
| flammis. 


To burn dry Stubble, and the barren Fields 
Is crackling flames, oft hendjame profit 
yields 


AY Then in December or Jaxuary trench in 
vy fac Aſhes of your burnt] which my 


——— 
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of Propagting the Vine. 
be ſpread in the beginning of the Winter: 
before any” treat fetins' chive; loſe thieh 
waſh in the falt- or richneſs of them inty 
the'gronnd onely under or near the heapy/ 
= ſo make the ground unequally fruit- 
Be ſure to make your Ranges from 
to WefF; for the ol will obener Fe. 
in between the Plants in the former and 
latter part of the day, and at noon mn the 
Summer-time the Sun 'will ſhine over the 
Ranges; ſo that they will enjoy the be 
nefitof the Sun all the day by this means. 
Having - thus prepared your Ground 
make choice of the beſt forts of Gropa 
that aremoſt ſuitable to this Country, 
which'the early White. Mxſcadine is eſtes 
med the beſt ; but there are ſeveral other 
ſorts, as the Par grape © which is ea 
ripe, the Myſcadelia, a white Grape not 
big as the Myſcadine, and: the* ſmall black 
Grape, by ſome called the Cluiter-grape, by 
others the Carrart-grape, Alſo there is 4 
New White Grape ripe before any-of thelg 
which growsin his Majeſties Garden at St 
James's, which Mr. John Roſe highly come 
mends for a Vineyard. 
''-Fhe Frontimac Grapes, eſpecially the 
white, are late ripe, but in hot years yield 
a 
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Of Propegating the Vine. 77 
a moſt delicate fruit, fit to add a flavour to 
Fn Wines of other: [they are great bear- 
'f ers and yield fairfruit. 
Any Cuttings almoſt of the Vine will Choice of 
rutt-F grow in a coal moiſt Ground 3 therefore it _ 


3 4 qpntbp a Stock of them before- : 
| | ty aqpan the time you .plant your 
_—_— cuttings of Vines that bave ' 
little of the old ropes. on them, will <a- 
Y fly grow where you intend to place them 
for good 3 but Layers are/the moſt cer- 
tain. 
- Mark your Ranges, that they may be nd ane 
about three Foot diſtance the one from the xk M 
other, [and dig a. Trench: for every Range chew. 
abouta Foot wide; and a Foot deep, clean 
ſee m the bottom; and upright on the fades; 
Then fit your Plants, Layers, or Sets of 
Vines, {o-that you leave not, above two 
or-three eyes ofthe young wood upon 
them; Then Plant them about two Foot 
apart in the bottom of the Trenches, 16 
that the: Roots he acroſs the Trenchess 
then cover them three or four inches wuh 
the Mould, that: the top-of the Sets may 
be even with the edge oft the Trench: then 
cover the Plants all long in the Trenches 
with - Litter or Stubble of a reaſonable 
ied thickneGs, to- preſerve them from dry and 


piercing 
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Prize, and quire your care in Hewing them conlt 
Goverathe yes reventheweeds fronvſceding 3 ab 


Fiaeerd, 7 


 Skvots Cloſe to the old/ Ser, 


Of Propagating the' Filte. 

9 Peary fone and from 

us to them th 

r of their ah es befureto leavet 
= of the Plants uncovered. 

Efter they /-are thus platted, thoy-y 


| the looſe Earth about ' your yomfht | 
Plants by: Incle and Inte, as you pafs:by 
then. 2h 
- The firſt Pruningis tobein Devewberd 
Jameary next after your prannngs at'y 
Hine you 'rmauſt: cut all rhe | 


one, whicty you. mult leave 
fhould alſb betheſtron molt li 
to profper z and tothat h ewifeſbouldy 
texvebut twoor nagncuagref — ra | 

Im My following; when che Vine t 
thenruboff-all the young Shoots or8ud 
ers; faveonly fach that :come:forth of:tle 
Joyms ofrhe young Wood - teft 1 ,in Ui | 
my; and continue your Hiwing 
ſerve y "Vineyard free from! Weeds, + 
di Ffreh'Earth to your Plants asy 

them. 

In the Winter following, Prune ye 
Vineyard as you did rhe taft, *leaving 
the beſt Branch or Shoot to:each Plant, a : 
abo 


: 
] 


you 


'v Paging the Vine, 


four Joyiits 
inter dig, your Vineyat 
On VS. careful that, you 
7 ps nos ay of..th LU Roots of your 


ts cid - your Vines al Propping 
which end you muſtpr \ tn 
SHES a, or Oak, 2 


kely to bear 
hoo hr omen 
to your and w 
dt: of about-the fize of Raddi 
ranches about a ſpan 
ingers, whichis much 
ut them. And inthe heat 
Thea tk wounds will the 


=O 
e fourth y mY  obſerye-the Tone me- 
then may;you expat the com- 
vg labour; z, remembring 
int! ou leave, but one, 
Show or; Branch for 
ve four or five 
| reſt eloſe, unleſs 
any ns are very {trong,to which 
you 


[1 


Of Ln | Fruit-trees. 


ou may leave three - or four Knots 
Foyms, "that the Bianches that" vl a 
from them (at leaſt the ſtrongeſt) ma ay! 
for Staridards for the enſuing year.” thaf 

theExchange of old for new Shoots, my ite 


very much advance the encreaſe of 70 
Fruit.” | 
You.may bind thei with ſmall and 


der Ofers, or the Rind of the grand fu 


as you cati moſt eafily obtain.” 

In Auguſt, when the Grapes begin'to 

pery Pi be ſuch Shoots and Leaves astn 
dow them, yer —_— At 
LACIE 

e [cot Stn, the {Dew + 
coal Breezes. Hh 

Remember yeatly'to 'cut off the 4 
and advance the new Shoots, ahd tt ; 
them,to the Props 'about half way *f 
the Ground ; and then turn'thetop of yi 
Vine to the next Prop, 'and tie it. to tht” 
and fo ſucceſſively, which will reſem mble! 
| Row of Arches. 

As youfind your Grind to deger 
and grow poor, which moſt hot is 
apt to'do,” you muſt fapply it with 
nure, which muſt be good rotten'Dul 
ard mixt with” Lime" if” you catt', * 


and ſpread over r your, Vineyard,” tha 


Of Propagating the Vine. St 
20 may lie l.the Winter, that the Vertue of 
"7F-it may be waſbed into the Earth to the 
Roots of your Vinesz and.then dig it in 
© the Spring, when you dig your Vineyard; 
2 but by no means let not any new Dung 
""Reome near your. Vines ; which' will too 
much dry: up.and burn your Land, and is 
-6al8 injurious to all Fruit-bearing Trees, as we 
+1 before; obleryed.: which labours of raiſin 
young Branches from the old Roots, a 
| | d amending the Mold by ſter- 
eration; reiterate and continue for many 


Many / perſons have opportunities to of rank 
ant Vines'againſt Walls, Houſes, Barns, it. Je 
Ge.. which will not only bear much more g«irſt « 
A Fruit, but more early ripe, having ma- = 
Moyadvantages above the open Vineyard. 
«Wor the pruning,of which Trees, obſerve, 
[Spear on every-Sprig you cut off in your 
JM Winter-pruning, where you would have 
; xuit; the ſucceeding year, you leave two 
Wor:three Buds: for out of thoſe Buds, cſpe- 
-x486ally. the ſecond or third, proceeds the 
ualters. Alſo obſerve to cut off the Branch 
SAPpe on one lide, or under, that the Rain 
42Þ9t not on the Pith of the remaining part 
bthe Branchz-the Rain oftentimes pe- 
ing the Pith to the lawermoſt _—__ 
H Or- 


To cure the 
blecding of to bleed, by which in warmand _— | 


Currants, 


of Propagating the Vine. 
forget not to leave every year ſome ty 
__ or Shoots, and to cut off ome & 
the old: renovation ofthe Branches þ 
in this Treevery necellary, eſpecially if 
be old. 
If the Vine be cart late, ie wilt band 


.. 
A . 


* ther it looſeth much of its Sa X 
although im cold or dry Weather ae 
and no great injury to the Tree, it 

of its own accord, the wound of 
(cf healing, when the forward 
Spring hath thickned the Sap; unl 
wounds or bruiſes be great, and happai 
your Vine aboutthe end of pam. 4 
pril.then they are dangerous:to cure wh 
wit ſhould fo happen, yo you mult dig ati 
diſtance round Root of your V 
with caution not to impair. the Root ; 
caſt in a good quantity of -cold Wali 
which not only checks(b @) its fadden & 
_ the tooliberal riſe of the —_— 
tifully ſupplies the waſt that is made c 
Sap or Blood (which the ſpreading | 
with difficulty before had attrabted) u 
=_— increaſe of the Spring thickens Ji 

me. 


This Tree is very eaſily propugutcd ar 
delights in a good ethin Land, an 21 


COT TITEL ITE 


we 
F 
J 
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" Of Papaginin th ie 


well, rfthie Ground wun- 


-ſper and bear very 
ſer it be kepttfreefram Woeds, and\ other 


les, .and-fometimes digg 'd. 
#-There is. hardly any Tree delights more 
in ER _ this : even under the 

Tzees will it profper-very well, 

J inſt the North He of a Houſe, or 

wall, "it will proſper exceeding- 

hy, jap to near fifteen Foot thigh, 

very -brgad, being tacked as 

-Trees uſually ; are; andbearwe- 

—_—_ good Fruit, much berter than 
on Kandards or 1n the Sun. 


Theſe are ealily propagated, as are the _ 
Currents, 


This Fruit gk hts in the Se EX4; 


wider the oy), the betrer-will this 


'thriveand bear init. 


Thus having given you fone more than 
atians and Experimentsfor 
theRailing, (Grafting, Tranſplanting, Pru- 
ting, and: renewn whcatd Orchards, Pi Planta- 
$i0ns, and —pans_4 with theſe forts of 
Ji ard: Wine-Frut-bearing Trees, we 
will conclude with a tranilate of Rapinar, 
#little vatidd. | 


| 0 Diantion, mis;,i and Sinidag aged 
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84 Of the Diſeaſes and,” ) 


The prudent) Atients bid ws never ceaſe: \i\hhe'! 
| paper At O24 " # 
But in their-honour we preferie or own. 9 hoidf 
Thus in your Orchards other: Plants 1 | | 


Wo | - 


Wks with Jour Nw ſerie ml ould 
ies 
as og agdin your ſading Doren 


For T Trees, hike Men, have ger *CE b we 
ONS £00. :: '' 
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Of the Diſeaſes of Fare, and | 
CKYE, i "4 
V0 $00 

:V les, as dies Aches thet 

Dilſecates and Infirmities , which''\not onlff 

-weaken, but totally deſtroy them 3 which? 
more uſually aſſault the Fruit-bearingp*m 
Frees more than any otherz- and the finer" 
and better any Fruitis,the'more's its Tref JE 
ſubje& to theſe Diſeaſes and Infirmitienſ 
TheCanker The chief whereof is the Canker, which Or 

.aflaulteth the beſt Fruit-trees, as of Ap 42m | 
the Pippin, Golden Rennet, &c. of - ah 


Inforncitivs of Trees :: 8g” 
t i ; ern Dor mg \Burgamet, bcc. 
; 12h ASerrits "and Apricocks,' penetrating the 
viiſt' of the Btatiches, add -ſomerimesder 
6ying © the' whole Tree. This! Diſcaſe 
uppers from- feveral' cauſes; :as' from the 
witirig of ' bruifing as Branch 'or Limb 
; £.4Kvbich nfually happens in- Wall-trees, by 
9 plying them to the: Wall) and ſomewhat 
\Sttmbles the Windſhake” in an Oak ; the 
celbWure whereof is / to cut off ſuch. Branch : 
»S6 galling the one Limb againſt another, 
you may prevent by. pruning, and 
we By cutting off theparts affe&ed. But 
hat Canker is the moſt inveterate and un- 

wrable, that proceeds from the Sail 3 as Gs 

ther being toorich, 51 


- 


W# # 4 Tree due nouriſhment may want, Rapinus, ' 
01s rich Soil deſtroys the tender Plant, 
thee 129; 
nlp Wtoch ' if you know not how to (terilize, 
hich tees obſerve what ſorts of Fruit are free 
that Diſeaſe in the ground, (for all 
ines of Fruit-trees are not ſubject to 1tin 
Tret -+10gg whatſoever) and” propagate 
br bon 


hich} Or by being too light 3 for Trees plant- 
>plgſdon heavy or ſad Land, are not ſo prone 
Scar this Diſeaſe, as in light and warm Land; 

the H 3 which 


Of the! Diſeaſes. and . 
- winch may. be Gorrefted by? abating n: 
of the Earth:abqut the-Reqts of the-Tragy 
and applying\\cold, ſadanddeavy din 
ſettlings 1n. Ponds about them, and mg 
eſpecially Earth mygh- tradden by Swi 
and mixt thereby” with thei: Nung a 
. Urine, and! by quryag: all the canke 
Branches. This by Experiegce hath e 
cankered Trees,, and may ig well prevei 
the Diſeaſe. ''Qr through defec-of-ngy 
riſhment. - For in cafe there-be t90/ m; 
Suckers, or underSpriggs or Branob&s, t 
commonly rob the more flouriſhing li 
of theiw due S$apz and if the Tree, whi 
young, be too apt to bloſlom and 
Fruit, thoſe extraftions ok- Sap fram 
Tree uſually produce the Canker. 
The raiſing of Stocks from Crab+ka 
in the fame Land, and grafting onthegy 
' a good prevention of this Dileale ; forth 
Stock doth better digelt the [weet ang 
cious Juice that ſometimes cauſes, this | 
eaſe, than the ſoft and; fpungy Apple-f 
to whom alſo the Juice 18 more homey 
neal, than to a ſtranger, removed into! 
Qut of a more barren Soil. Vain there 
are all the Cuttings, Patings, Slicings, E 
plaiſtrings, and Applications that.are yot 
minouſly preſcribed for thecure of this D 


eaſe, 
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Infirmities of Trees, $7 
11 % From the Stock nfually {; 1 man p_ 
eats Suckers, which extrat ach noun, "—r_ 
inal ment from the Free ; which muſt be taken 
a 6 dextronſly from the Root, and may 
he prevented by grafting on good Stocks 
dll raiſed from Kernels 3 for Trees proceeding 
wh from Suckers, are always fubjet to this 
_ which the Canker, uſually at- 
jf ter 


$ If Trees are Bark-bound, it either ſig- Barks 
ties that the gromd is hard and bound #ouxz, 
Sout- the Roots of them, or that theyare 
planted too deep : The remedy then is 
wn only with this addition 3 That you 
may flit che Bark down with your Knife, 
abont the Spring-time. 
- T have known Treesof myown planting 
þ _ have been removed from - better, 
em though into a Soil; and after the 
ood bot ng three years with ſnail 
h, and ſeemingly Bark-bound, yet 
they came to take to theground and 
fd read their Roots, they madelarge Shoots, 
mag} and the Bark of it felt (lit open in many 
1NtO! paces, as though it had been (ht with a 
__ ite, therefore the beſt care is in the Soil 
s, Exy and ſhallow planting. 
/yolth Cold, and untill 'd,and unmanured Land, ;,;;. 
is DJ oftentimes produce Moſhe Trees 3 which 
"i H 4 by 


", 
+ Ws 


# 


Snails. 


Q aterpil- 
lars. 


Birds. 


Of the Diſeaſes and 


by digging; or,conftantly applymgVegeta, 


bles at-the Roots of your: Fruit-trees, 
by keeping Swine in your Orchard ,. may 
may be preyented. The ſame allo may, i 
ſome meaſure, be rubbed off with a Hair: 
cloath after Rain. | 

Fruit ſuffers much from Snails, which 
are to be taken off in moiſt weather, mor- 
nings and evenings; but moſt to be deſtroy; 
ed 1n the Winter, by Boards, Tiles, or fi 
like, ſet hollow againſt Walls, Pales, a 
the Stems of Trees, under which they wil 
reſort for ſhelter z whence. you. may, take 
them by heaps. | 

Deſtroy the Webs or breed 'of Catch 
pillars in the Spring, and burning them, 

Although the Birds deſtray much Frut 
when ripe, and are. tq be ſcared away and 
deſtrayed, as every one knows, yet they 
do not that injury as the Bulfinch doth at 
the Spripg to the Buds of ſeyeral forts 
Trees, as the Sweet Apple-tree, all ſorts 
Plums, Currants, &c. which by Birdlime 
are taken, and your Trees ſecured, orelle 
deterr'd by a 7 4, Hawk perching in the 
midſt of the Tree; or by ſtrowing ot Hemp 
ſeed onthe ground near the Trees, which 
will allure the birds down, where by 2 
draw-nct, or by ſhot, you may dif 


patch 
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Taferntivies of Trees. 
ch them. Or by making an Artificial 
- with-a- ptece of Cork, about - the 
max} breadth of one hand: and of the wing fea- 
y; nf thers of Paultry, to fix into-it two wings 
ll and a tail, that being hang 'd aloft by a 
ſmall Wire, of about ftqur Yards. in length, 
ud fixed in the head of your Hawk, the other 
mor end on the top' of a Tong 1 rod or 
trop pole, fixed or ſet up in the middle of the 
( ree, that the Hayk may be clear of all 
, af boughs: Thus will every breath of Wind, 
will Þ mount your Hawk, which will play.in the 
take Air and make its Stoops, ſo that not a Bird 
" will ſettle on the, Tree, under, or near it. 
This far exceeds. all Clacks and ather de- 
yes to ſcare away.the bold Bulfinch, or 
the other. timorous ſmall Birds, 

There are many.other Diſcaſesand Infir- 
mities incident to Fruit-trees and Fruits, 
but theſe arethe principal and moſt-injuri- 
gus, and moſt difficult to cure. 
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of gathering tipo Apples, Ss 


- Fter you have thus /brou 
A\ Prbotion to ror, yp "x 
mags enough off var Wn tl 
ider or other Liquors, according to the 
... hature of the Frunt;/ che firſt thing tobe 
bool of eonfidered' of, is its Matdrity ; 3 there bei 
cas, © much Ciderſpoited in molt partsof Exgls x, 
through that one getteral erronr of g 
ing of Fruit before its due Maturity. Fr ww 

there is ſcarce any Fruit in the world, 

yields very different Liquors, accordingy *n y 

the different degrees of Maturity of t 
fame Fruit. As the Juice of the Coco-wlff 10 
whilſt green, is a pleaſant thin Drink, buff that 
when Bo ripe, becomes a rich Oyle x} Mat! 
Milk : So the Juice of our Exropean Fruity he t| 
whuci 


_—— 
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Of making Cider. 
1] which, when molt mature, yields a ple 
— fat Drink 3 if prefied: before, Yield hues, 
"*Icrude andſowre Liquor. -:+!,i_;; 1-4 07 
2} - This erroue. or (accaltanad part- 
-N ly becauſe the feveral forts of Apples ripen: 
mJ atatthe ſame time, or that the Wind pre- 
"1 vt» their banging long L ont the: 
"Il Trees, or the grofs wnorance ot the Ope-: 
mor, or hjs-cavetouſheſs of having more 
|; than otherwiſe he ſhould expe) 
not onely been the accation of much 
thin, raw, phlegmatick, ſowre,and unwhot- 
ame Cider, but hath caſt a reflection on 
ti&good report that Cider well made moſt 
nghtly deſerves. 
uhy -:;Fherefore, in caſe your Fruit be not ripe 
the i} at one time, ſelect ſuch darts that are of 
 beÞ 4like degree of Maturity, and according 
Ivy $'the quantity of them, proportion your 
wy Vellels 3 For-you were better make it at 
if hveral times, than ſpoil. your whole Vin- 


di KG if p19 0000.9 pag down many 
8 your Apples, and you ate unwilling to 
he oil or looſe R———_ let themhiedry 
-o-wlfh a8 long as youcan before you grinde them, 
;, buf that they may obtain as great a degree of 
yl off Maturity as they can; and let that Cider 
"ruity be throughly fermented before it —_ 
d, 


at 


of marking Cider. 
re'd;/ according.to the' Rules bereafte& ity 
down, -andnotkept too 100g, to. acquitg! 
too much acidit * WD 
-Let-not-anyt «hink that they: advantige 
themſelves pay thing 'by © mixing '-unripy 
with ripe/Frant; or by grinding their! Apa 
ples too ſopny(far alley were berter- \% 
apart of their Cider than ſoil the whote! 
-'To preverit which'ill-effe&t, let your! 
Fruit be through ripe which 'is knowny 
Firſt, By:the:colour of them, if you are Þ 
acquainted therewith, elſe that may des 
cerveyouz:ſome Apples appearing brightee! 
before they: areripe, than others when fall 
ripe: the ſame may be obſerved in Peary 
and' eſpecially Cherries ; ſome ſorts requis 
ring twelve or fourteen days throughly to- 
maturate thein: after they (cem to be as ri 
as the' ordinary Flanders. Secondly, By 
= ſmell, moſt Appter and Pears caltingy 
nt Odour when ripe, and'18a v 
_— ſign of their maturity, although ſons 
Apples and Pears have but little ſmell; and 
yet make excellent Cider. Others alſo have 
x ſtrong mellow ſcent , as ſeveral early 
Summer Fruit, and yet yielda (harp liquos 
unleſs cautiouſly made. Thirdly, By the 
blackneſs of their Kernels, which when 
they are of that colour, it doth fignihe 
that 


—— 


Of making Cidefr: 
that the: Fruit is inclining to'be-ripe; for 
ey after the Kernelsare black,” the Fruit ought 
I co'bang on the Trees ſome -time to perfet 
their: Maturity ;. the I IITS them 


> ©. 


ive} bring better digelted and concoced by-the 

\p4 wy of the Sunon the Tree, than bs 

os B Artifice whatſoever afterwards. 

fe] On + the other © hand, 'be (cautious of 

ou 8 letting Fruit hang 'on the Trees too long, 

my kftthey grow pulpy, which ſome Summer- 

are Hye and Pears are apt to'do: it fo u- 

des 'the Juice with the fleſhy part of the 

re Fruit, that itis difficult to ſeparte the one 

full Wl from the other: - 

«7 When your” Fruits are in a good condi- G atering 
= tion'as to Maturity, and the weather fair, of Fra. 


then gather them"by hand 3 which if your 
ſtock be'not greater than your number of 
hands, is a much better way than to beat or 


—x] 


ST HF ſhake them down ; but if your ſtock ex- 
= ceed,” then ſhake them down, ſo that the 

d be dry. ' For this purpoſe low 
nd Frees are to be prefer'd, as before was ob- 


If any of your Fruit happen to be bro- 
ken, lay them by themſelves, an ordinary 
not- much injuring the Fruit; bur 
where the skin is broken;the Spirits exhale, 


for the brujſes beget a fermentation, after 
which 


Of makzng Cider . 
which the Spizits (firſt rife, being, vinh 
the skin 1s whale, detamed. - 
Inſome parts of Eglend their 
or rather lazineſs, 'is ſuch, - thatthey ſand 
pc. 1 pes. of their Fruit to 
for their Table-z how then. can you expel 
their care ſerie? the rind : fl 
Some nding| / 0 
* ples immediately fromthe Tree, wo 
they arethroughly ripe, becauſe they yit 


th ntity of Liquor : —_— 
tend. though croncouly, that 
Giter will drink better, .and laſt le 


than if the Apples were hoarded. 

But if you-intend to: have your |C 
pleaſant and laſting, let them lie come tine 
1na heapout of the Sun and Rain, ane 
adry floor, on dry Rye, Wheat, or Os 
ſtraw is beſt, until they have either $5 
out,ordigeſted a certain crude Phlegmati 
humour that isin moſt of our Fruits :: 
ſame you may obſerve in Nuts and all 
of Grain. The time for-this, muſt beth 
ferr'd to your diſcretion ; ſome preſcri 
a —_— or {4x weeks,: others but a } 

tght : Be ſurenot tolet them lic tao 

they grow pulpy,whiich wallyeryt 

—— your Cider, although. fome 
of another opinion 3 In medio wirtve ;! 
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Of waking Cider.” 
witeo twenty dayrarethe beſt times :- the 
harſher the Fruit, the longer tHethanie,”- 

- The -greateſt' incohvettience of pulp 
Frbiets, that at the'firft preflike ic 
leſs Cider, and that thicker than -that 
which proceeds from fruit leſs pulpy, But 
the C3 _ + ena is to be oreferr'd. 
The right wa of managin it you ſhall 
find in this THarife gar: 

Let them not lie on a Floor of ill fa- 
your, nor on'[talboards, but with Straw 
under them, leſt they contra an ill re- 
th, which afi' Apple will do ina feat: 
1 flor tet theme abroad, as fome will dogex- 

on dry groutid, and in dry weather, 

 tiok Sree Although rain cat do them 

t% more hutt than fair-Warer' mixt with 

the Cider, yet every ſotrof Ap will not 

it.” And the Iymgof Fruit abroad in 

tam and cold” dews, makes the Cider 
rand dull.” 

For, from the dne time, placeahd man» 
tier of hoarding of the Frutt, is oftentimes 
the ' Cider _— —_ which otherwiſe 

— hat | 
"by roming [> agly6bt your Windfalls for 
nu "Ter Fay or en. Ge neat 1t was Cx- 
xc | ect ſhould have been Ripe In, 
| very much meltorate the Cider _ 
Q 
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Of making Cider. 
been verp»had, grit Ifh8, 2144? * 311 160ieve 
/ Thus when your Fruit is duly Ripe,oa ly. 
- are minis is. ready or tag wo 
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| Of Grinding of Apples 


One ,great inipediment inthe improwli 
ing of chis moſt excellent drink, hath'bg 
the WA Of: 2 Onven.nat max. In 
or bruiling the Fruit. ,. It having beenggs 
uſage. or, cuſtome in moſt places of » 
gland, where. but ſmall quangiries of thaſſpat 
Lagnet hath been made, . tor the Operate 
to beattheir Fruit ina, Trough of Woods 
Stone, with Beaters like unto; Woods 
Peſtles, with long handles. By which meat 
three or four Servants or. Labourers mig 
in a days time beat twenty or thiry 
Buſhels of Apples : ſome part thereofir 
a Jelly' being often __ the Beater 
whilſt other of the Fruit by its li q 
rine(s eſcapes the Beaters ; much of it allaad « 
by daſhing being waſted; yet by this meanilth 
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Of making Cider. 
ye; made. very, great quantities of Cider in 
eral places. 
tals me too tedious, for the Cideriſt, 


1058 

the, Horſe; Myll was and. is ſtill much im 
Yule, Grinding for the whole Pariſh * That 
k by placing a large 'Circylar Stone on 
{7Yedge ina round Trough,made alſo of Stone; 
AY which the Fruir is put, and Ground by 
| be lng upright Stone m#ved round by 
Ki Hs 


' iy 


Mi Horle, as the Tanners Grind their Bark 5 
Fo which Mill may be- Gronnd ſometimes 
ore or four Hogſheads a day 3 and ſome 

beat a they Grind halt a Hogſhead 


Theſe Mills are very chargeable to make 
Fany one that hath butan ordinary Plah- 
tion 3 and tocarry your Fruit to a Pariſh- 
Wl, and bring back your. Cider, &c. is 
ablefome, if at any diſtance: And. the 
& made therein, accuſed of an unplea- 
it taſte, acquired from the Rinds, Stems, 
Kernels of the Fruit which in theſe 

s are much bruiſed; 
Some have taken the pains to- Grate 
ona Grater made of perforated Lat- 
ſuch that Houſe-wives uſe to Grate 
ad on; Others, to beat them on a Table 
WT Mauls : but theſe ways are to be re- 
I jected 


98 Of making Cider. 
jected as idle and uſeleſs, where you kiwi, 
any conſiderable plenty of Fruit. ' "or 

To remedy the inconveniencies, trouliif- 
and expences in thoſe ſeveral wayst 
have been hitherto uſed, -you may' ey 
a Mill, the Ithnography Steven , 
have in the following Figure. | © 


*F 


of making Cider. 


The. Deſcription of the [ugenio | by! 
Cider Mill in Fig. 'P 15 


Et dog be two Planks 4 44 4, of 

bout*three Foot An length or me 
and about fixteen Itiches in d inc 
your Cylinder or Roll bebut one Foot 
ameter, elſe according to the Diameter" 
your Cylinder, that there be —_— 
Inches above and below the ſame, | 
Planks will not bear 40 breadth by. 
they may be enlarged by addition « 
piece -of-the ſame without 4 
inconvenience, Let the-Planks be abg 
two anda half, or three Tithe thidk, 
made to quadrate-cachto other. Let th 
be four Mortoiſes in each Plank , as 
bb bb, for four Tranſames, to keep 
two ſides at an equal diſtance,about halk 
Inch wider than the length of the Cylinde 
that it may have the more liberty wo " 
ealie without oY The four T 
fomes may. be pinn'd faſt into that Plaal 
that ignext'you when you turn, and' the 
Tenons made long at their other ends, t! 

y may be two or three Inches] w 


out " the-pther Plank, that' they *r | 


Of making Ciler.” 
ey'd at the farther (ide, the batter to take 
pieces when occafion pr. oming 
*#& the Center of the Cylinder : in each 
wk exaHly one againſt the other, there 
tbe a hole for the Axis to run in, which 
ple to beſtrengthned with a ſmall Plate 
hve of Braſs, to prevent wearing, 

24 Shews only the Circumference ofthe 
lihder, which ate appears more plainly, 
, made of folid Oak, or Beech, the 
xr the better, and freerfrom ſhrinking, 

about -a Foot or eighteen Inches in 

wth; and if a_ Foot in. length, then 
Inches m Diameter; it eighteen 
& in length, thena-Foot in Diameter; 
kr which rate = may vaty as you pleaſe, 
bs Roll or Cylinder muſt be rurned ex- 
ly on its Axis, which muſt be made of 

Wn of about an Inch ſquare, and fixed 
mph the Center ofthe Cylinder : then 

Wing it on that Axis, with a turning 

dee and: Chiſe),will cauſcit torun true; 

nact o wammyae' to be obſerved. The 
ws muſt extend beyond the Cylinder fix 
given Inches at the one end; where it 

Wt be flatned an Inch or two, with an 
an that the Hand-wheel may be key'd 


in (tt = As at f. 


tis Cylinder aftet it is placed between 
|< I 3 the 


Of making Cider. 
the two Planks in its Frame ,. muſt Wilm;7 
knock'd full of ſmall Peggs of Iron, oils x 
bout three quarters of an Inch in lengilt 
made flat, and tapering like a Wedgaec 
at g. They muſt not ſtand or appear a lie: 
quarter of an Inch above the ſuperhadiſi' 
of the Cylinder : for the ſhorter they alli&6 
the finer will your Pulp or Murc bez alle 
the higher, the courſer ; you may pla 'N 
them in ſuch order, that the one may (hullfla 
againſt the ſpace laſt preceding , in a Qualfliee + 
cunxial Orderz about four hundred 
linder of a Foley! 
in length, and of the like Diameter, 
ſo after that rate for a greater or } 
Thus will this Cylinder be made rougy 
Grind your Apples as fine, as you pla 
Then cut a piece of Wood of the lenaifilpe 
of the Cylinder, and about a fourth pull 
of its Circumference, hollow almoſt tc 
Circumferential line of the Cylinder, a 
þ : this piece muſt have a Pin at each 
near the upper part of it, as at ##, wh 
muſt have holesin thetwo Planks for thy 
to move eaſie in, as at k. The uſe whe 
of is to =_y the Apples cloſeto the rc 
Cylinder, that they may - be througl 
Ground ; this is alſo govern'd by a mo 
able Tranſome that extends from the 


* 


them will ſerve for a Cy 


Of making Cider. 
Hank to the other, through the Mortoilſes 
#4 which Mortoiſes are made broad, to 


dmit of Keys to force the Regulator or 
jece .of Wqod nearer or father as you 


| fig ; The prickt lines ſhew the Boards that 


eend from the Hopper or Bin, ta dirett. 


ite Apples to' their work. 


th] 


to! 
3 
hb. 


'Note, that the greateſt inconveniency 
atever hapned in Everal years experience 
of this [rgerio, was, that mellow Apples 
ing Pulpy and light, would ſtick to the 
Cylinder, that it would much impede 


Whe Operation;which iscaſily prevented by 


ing the Cylinder ſmooth, and placing 
he Pegs of Iron not too near, but leaving 
Wicient ſpaces3 that when the Cylinder is 
bet with the Juice of the Apples, the Pulp 
uy fall from it in its motion; which it will 
al ' hrs and the better, if the Pegs be 
fat headed: always obſerving, that the 
lſtances or ſpaces of one Row, may be fil- 
gd or ſupplied in the next two or three 
ows, that the Apple may not wear in 


. Iehath been alſo found by experience, 
Mat the moveable piece þ, being placed 
much under the Cylinder, did hinder 

pulp from falling off the Cylinder : 

I 4 There» 
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Therefore I have placed it higher, and togk 
away the piece I ſet above 1t, and whaj 


the Apples were mellow, laida great quay 
tity of Fruit in the Hopper, or 'Bin, the 
weight of which kept the Fruit clole 4 
their work; by which means-this -ſingþ 
Roll Mill made not only a quick; diſpat 
of the Fruit, but ground them exceed 
well. 

\ By this Ingenio, have been Ground vey 
fine, ſometimes five, and ſometimes el 
Buſhels of Apples in an hour, and wi 
no harder labour, than that two ordingy 
Labourers may, the one feeding, and the 
other grinding, holdit, by interchanging 
all the day, with caſe anddelight. * = 
' But if your Stock be ſo great, that thy 
{mall and eafie Þ:gerio will not difj 
them faſt cnough, or that you intend itly 
a general uſe; Then may you make you 
Planks the longer, and place two E 
or Cylinders. G5 
". To the firſt or nether Roll, you 
make, either one handle to turn it, of 
you pleaſe, you may by letting the ſpits 
«le come through at both ends have two 
handles, that by two men turning of it, 
greaterdifpatch may be made. This wayd 
the double Cylinder appearing to be Y 
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Of niaking Cider. 


molt natural and efficacious way hath occa- 


whal Goned many and various experiments to- 


wards the perfecting of it. At the firſt, a- 


| 2 bout ſeven years fince, I made the two 


# #£2583-- 


Z8.5 
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ſmooth, which would not by any 


means take the Apps then I made them 


by cutting ſmall Grooves, whichby 


placing the Rolls at ſome diftance, cauſed 
the- Apples to paſs through them, which 
oply bruiſed them into big pieces : Then 
the Wedges made for that purpoſe, I 
he the Rolls nearer, and ca the 
broken Apples to paſs through agains 


% 


# which ſecond time they came very fine! 
gound. But this double Labour, although 
Wh nceoding any former old way, yet 
not to be the utmoſt perfeftion of 
this-Ingerio, and ſo cauſed my ſelf and 
&veral others to whom I had imparted 
thoſe experiments and obſervations. I had 
made about it, to try what farther might 
be done, to make this Curious Machine 
more uſeful and facile; Whereupon ſeve- 
nl at the ame time diſcovered this very 
way: that is now in uſe, which is as fol- 
loweth, 
+ Let the Cylindersor Rolls be about eight 
or ten Inches Diameter, and about ten In- ' 
ces in length 3 Let the Teeth be about 
[794 | | two 


406 " Of making Cider. 
-  ewo arm wy two linbly _ half 
; ſtance,ſo that they capable tot 
in an Apple of an: Onliarrizes Les bor 
the- Cylinders or Rolls: be 'ſo near of 
fize, or rather. the'/handle Roll the bip 
that the' number' of the Teeth inbott F 
ual and cut ſtreight; t the t 
ing e-the one-with br ny "1 0 
Teeth be cut bellying or rounding ſo thi I 
wthe turning the Rolls they may ſhut ul! 
yen in every place alike; according £0 q 
in the ſecond Figure. , 8h. 
; By this means whatever fruit you thro 
n, the Teeth-take them and: reduce thei ih! 
to a pulp, in'caſe you fet the Rolls nan 
eno for'the nearer they'are the fin 
| Jer p. vt grind, and the farther apart | 
*courſer,: but then will they make a quic 
diſpatch; and for: mellow Frait, it is 
material that they be finel 
Yume beſure tor keep the nely ou | 
ly fed by hand, and not overcharged, le 
xchoak and ſoon tire the Grinder. 
-- Some make the nether 'or handle Ro 
lefler than' the other, as the firſt about 
Inches Diameter, and the farther 
ewelve Inches, with double the numberd 
Teeth to the tormer. by which meanst 
Mull will go much caſter than the other way 
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linder or Roll muſt be moyeable;; pieces of 
Wodgd or Iron being made iy the Inſide of 
the Planks, tobe W nearer or farther 
23s occaſion _ :* Thoſe of Wood be- 
ing repreſented by 6 b. in the ſecond Fi- 

and thoſe of Iron by «c, in the ſame 


Lo - L-4 


The only perſon that by long experience 
hath attained tothe true and-'exatt way of 
'making theſe [ygenio's, with greatvaricty, 
Mr Henry Aler a Cabinet-maker, at. the 
lign of the Cabinet in Exefer-ſireet,near the 
Strand, London, He notonly makes them 
mpleat after the Methods here preſcrib- 
ed, but with | ſeveral _—_ additions a8 
or expedition, as eaſez Having one 
C ſo compleat that it will hennadly 
' Þ Grind and diſpatch fruit enough (by one 
- & mans labour 1n- turning) to make near 
twenty H eadeof Cir ina day, and of 
=} duration, the Rolls being made of Ligenes 
+ Bf ite, and the reſt for the moſt part of Iron 

o& Þ 10d Braks, char ix will laſt an Age. 
He hath ſeveral by him of every ſort, 
curiouſly made and without any defects, 

and ſuitable to every mans | 
Alhough your habitation be,far from 
London, yet 1s it better to have your Mill 


fikin Cider. 


froman experſenced Artiſt, -than confideiq 
dull ave ae; worry ' who either oury I; 


cy "fu #n Engine Become of Ne | 


advantage to'you.  * 
: This Ivgenit may be tade to be di 1 
h of Water, where your hdi i | 
nds near ſome Current, by an undets 
wheel fixed to the Axis of the Cyli 
der or Roll extending it {elf eighteen) & 
xwerity four Inches from the body of 
Mill. Or incaſe your Waterbe not 
enough' to drive it with 'an U 
Whee), a'ſinall Spring raiſed high en 
to drive an Ovetſhot Wheel of 
ten *Foot Diameter , will Grind ans a 
wantity of Fruitin a day, having one 
ſee and feed it; And the leſs water, 
bur little raifed, will rve where the 
gle Roll or Cylinder is uſed, that 
much more eaſily than rhe double. 

On any Rive? tay be faſtried by * 
Anehor and Cable a Barge, Lighter, of 
ther Veſſel; overthwart” which may belaif 
a Beatt of Avis, ar' exch etid whereof let 
therebe a'Wher! of Floats, and about tle Ya 
middle'of the Axis tray you cut Teeth, & 

"1 the eleventh Figure, 260 make a ; 
Roll to anfiyer it; in caſe your ca "rg 


eight 
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Of maaRing Cider. 
pot poet make the Teeth the 
the 'other . Roll anſfrerable; 
_ more Apples may you! add at a 


feeding af it, by means wheres 
EX a: whole Pariſh or T own; 


Veſlel actin to 

e other the Veſſels for 

gyro Such a Machine 

phced in the River of Thames, hear Lows 


BE &@, would: turn with- every : 'Tide, and 
= vaſt quantities of Fruit: that aro 
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y beaten up'for Cider inthe three 
Moneths of Septezrber, Offober,;and i Nox 
vember, in. and:near that City: © // 

As for the handles of the hand Tngenio's 
Mills, it is very: conyenient that there 


took may be diſcerned ; and'that the hang 
de'be near two Foot fromthe Center 
hr the larger. and heavier 'the Sweep int 
the better and moreeafily doth it. __—_ 
theharder or tougher Fruit... . ./ - 

__ alſo _—_ the Far _—_ your 

Ingenio: be fixed againlp: 

wall, that it may endure fudden jerks 
hour diſplacing 1 it ;  Farits: Joole (tand- 
p is a great impediment to aquick ope- 
ration. Allo 


bea'Wheel, as inthe Frontiſpicce: of this. ar 


 1to 
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Al ig the double: Roll'd- Mill; | you 
muſt be ſure toadd Boards under theRe 
both onthe ſides and: at _— to © 

the mto. the Yeſlel placed ur 
ck Rr ca bulng of>it : For: oth 
wiſe will 'the. quick motion of the Rok 
diflipate'the Pulp'to waſte, which: r 
will eamiealy conveyed into the Reals 
ver, which may be either 4 Tub or Kiewy 
or <lſe / a {quare . Cheſt made and fel + 
deep, of Elme. well jointed, 
ſhove in; it the end under the Mill, 
wo Rolls\made on the lower part af x 
Treflells'or: Frame on which the Mill ft 
for that-p 3 when this Receive 
full, it is eaftly drawn our, MEIIY 
tied; cafiy ſhoved in ir : ſl 
en our Apples to the 
Glhem ps "aſt by all ſuch that 
greed. unripe ; rotten, or. othe 
naught, and :all Stalks, Leaves, 8c. thi 
may injute your cg oY Ts better 
want'a nti out liquor, tl 
to poilthewhole. Wk {Nx 

 Sorje areof opinion, that RottenneGil v» 
the Apple injureth hot the Cider, but thatl 
a convertjent quantity of rotten Applet 
tnixt with the-ſound, .1s a; prey” I fot 
fermentation and clarification of the Cid _ tion 


and 
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Of making Cider. 
| A ut IT preſunie, mean ſach' Apples on- 
Lf tythat have len bet” in kei (ha- 
down, or*carrying , which will by 
become rotten, and (the skin being 
e) be not mich the worſe, onely _ 
y. will retait} a {ſmack of them : 
me adviſe, -that you admit not Ga a- 
your Cider that you intend for 
3 | , but rather make Cider of them 
| LA more early ſpending : for others af- 
WW,” that one rotten Apple” corrapts 4 
® Joke eſe! which I ſuppoſe is intended 
[. e putrid ry rac 
and wy our Apples are ing, it isnot 
to ak them IT, __ 
re not-very ſmall 
but little the the leſs © oro wok 
atrary be iraly baicyed) be- 
'In the more vulgar of fp un 
ting, much of t Appl lap 
hut , unleſs the whole 
x 16 Wen or ground. 
tat After your Fruit is ; marry Wo ks 
Ik it ſtand 24 or-48 ho 
your'time or. conveniency y will dine, > 


- that that it be all together, or in good SR 


tin large Veſſels 5 for ſtand 


"the wt only undergoes one degree of fermenta- 


fon or maturation, but acquires colour, 
much 


Gf 48 s; 

much commended in Cider, and aloa 
the leſſer parts of the Apple 1 
eaſily to part with its. 
although the eral ac 
immediately na” 

You may. leave a paſſage open 
battom of. s ed Vat, © Eg bn you-l 


our brui 7 
ba - 462g on of. .the yoo 
Gonancoully diftil into a Receives pj 5 
underit; or you-may have. a falſe bots 
in the, inde full ofholes,. that the g 
uantity may. be had, which may 
oats Tap ar + hank page 


p. OE Tn: p br » d Ber 
xance are unpees on (X 
nun ad tes an 
that diſtils CE 

[em Cetes chorther hn | 

is afterwards prefled out. : -.., 219k 
The Cider ppt npou Fork there 15-00. fo = | 
Preſs, that exceeds. the Skrew 

of which ſort there ate very large, .t 

FA eden 

Ome a OT m_ 

out commonly before the Apples a 

conſiderable preflure. | 


Of making Cider. 13 
augh -In thoſe large. Preſſes, the uſual way is 
preſs it in Straw, by laying clean Wheat- 

” 1n the bottom of the Preſs, and a 
aflap of bruiſed Apples upon it; and fo 
uh wiſpsof Straw, by twiſting of it, ard 
d.\teFuking the ends of the Bed of Straw, with 

wEityou go round your heap of Apples, 
which are to be encreaſed, until by wind- 
Miground the Stftaw, and addition of Ap- 
die; you have raiſed it two foot or more; 
Woyour Preſs will give leave: then apply 


Jy. 
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Four Board and Skrew over it, and you 
my preſSit dry in form of a Cheeſe, which 
00M the moſt —__ way, and moſt for 
20 Maedrantage, of any way yet known ; for a 

ll fingle Mill, after the form before de- 


mbed, will grinde in one day, as much as 
man can well preſs in a good Skrew-preſs 
another day; Some of thete Jarge Skrew- 
les are made of two Skrews, and ſome 
ofone : but in caſe your ſtock be bur 
a leſs Skrew, and of much leſs price 
7 ſerve, made after the form of that in 
Frontiſpiece 3 and in ſtead of Straw, 
w-may have a Basket or Crib well made, 
put Straw round it in the inſide, to 
rye the Pulp, which would otherwiſe 
er run through, incaſe the paſſages be 
de; or choak Yom, in caſe they be nar- 
Je K row 
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row; or a Hair-bag| placed in a Crib'@r 
Frame made under the Skrew, to preſeryg 
the Bag from tearing. | 

In your preſſing, in caſe you'intend not 
to uſe your Pulp afterwardsfor the making 
of Water-cider, uſually called Parre, or (+ 
derkin, then is it belt to preſs it asdrys 
you can; but in caſe you reſolve to add 
water to your Murc, and toprels it again, 
then you need not preſs it too hard; for 

- *your Cider will then be the worſe, andb 
will your Purreor Ciderkin: For the lil 
ſqueezing is the weakeſt, and makes your 
Cider the rougher; and if any thing wil, 
that gives it a woody taſte, unleſs it bogs 
ventedin the eafie grinding. 

Some commend the Flail-Preſs, be 
made after the manner of a Cheeſe- 
with heavy weights or ſtones, at the end 
of the Fiail, which near the Fulciment a 
Center, hath great Force on the Matterto 
be preſſed, and as the pulp yieldeth it 
ws ſo this weight followeth it, . untillit 

e preſled as well as by this means it cat 
be done, and that without any conſtant 
attendance, which is required in the Skrey 
Preſsz and the Liquor thus gradually && 
prefied , deſcends more clear, ' than -that 
which is forced out ſuddenly by the _ 


_ 
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Of making Cider. 
*þut this way is not for expedition, nor to 
preſs it dry, unleſs itſtand long. 

But if you are willing to decline the 
Skrew, you may make a Preſs that ſhall 
Preſs gradually -as dqth the Flail, and 
much more expeditiouſly, and may be 
made to equal the Skrew-ptels for nimble- 
nes and quantity, and without all perad- 
venture, will make the pulp, eſpecially of 
mell fruit, yield its Eiquor finer-than that 
fromthe Skrew. | 

The way 1s thus, 
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Of making Cider. 
» Let there be! two ' polts fixed in the 


© Ground, as «4, about three foot apart. Let 
there betwo Tranſomes well /Tenanted in- 


to them, asat bb, whichmay be about two 
Foot or more apart 3 Through the middle 
of which may be made two Mortoiſes to 
let down the tooth'd Iron Bar, or Rad, cc. 
The Bark or. ſmooth fide. whereof muſt 
bear againſt Bra(s, or againſt two Trun- 
dles or Rolls of Iron or Braſs, to make it 
ſlide up and down eafily; between the 
Tranſomes, let there be an Axis of Iron, 
of about an Inch and half Diameter, or 
more, having two round places filed a- 
gainſt the two poſts; Let there be a Nit or 
toothed Wheel inthe middle of it,of about 
four Inches Diameter, and an Inch in Thick- 
neſs, or near thereupon : there may be 
twelve Teeth on it, or about that num- 
ber, accordingto which (1ze and diſtance, 
jet the Teeth in the upright Bar or Rod 
be cut, ſo that the advantage in diſtance 
may be on the Nut, becauſe that is the 
Mover, and the upright Bar the Moved. 
Then let the Axis, with its Nut on it, be'fo 
placed intothe two upright poſts with Sta- 


-ples aud Braſles at each end. that 'it ma 


'move at a fit diſtagee, that by the Te 
.of the Nat, the-uptight Bar may be cleva- 
K 3 ted 
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ted or depreſſed at pleaſure.” This infide 
. work may be _ diſcerned at d.; The 

nearer the Nut is placed againſt either. of 
the Rolls that are placed in the Tranſomeg, 
theleſs will the upright Bar be apt to-bend, 

Let each end of the Axis it felf beyond 
the upright polts, tobe fixed into the Cen 
ter of Wood, reſembling, the Nave of a 
Wheel, into which the Leavers e ee, muſt 
be faſtned. 

Let there be eight Leavers, or mare, on 
each Center ſo placed, that the Leaver on 
the oneſide may be againſt the Space inthe 
other. There may be a Ring of Wood, a 
at FL f, madeto preſerve them at their true 
diſtance, and that all may bear their pro 

ortionable burden, though the weight be 
bur on one or two. This Ring may be 
placed at about two Foot from the Cen 
ter. (? 

For a farther ſtrengthning of the Lex 
vers, in caſe they be made (lender, or the 
weight too heavy for them, you may add 
Stays of Wood, or ſmall Iron, as at g,g, 
and ſo may continue them to every Let 
ver. 

You may have in a readineſs by you ſe 
veral weights of Stone, Iron,or Lea], with 
Rings, Cords, or other Faſtneſles to them, 
| to 
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''t6the quantity of three or four hundred 
- weight, or more, ſomeof half an hundred, 
- others leſs. 


The lower end of the Toothed Bar muſt 
be fixed into a Follower of Wood, under 
which, when it 1s raiſed to its heighth, at 
about two Foot diſtance muſt be placed a 
large Bench, made of a thick planck, of 
five or ftx Inches thick, and fixed at both 
ends tothe upright poſts, as h, h. On which 
you may place your matter to be preſſed, 

Then with your hand move your Lea- 
vers, until it prefſeth hard or tough 3 then 
hang on a weight on the end of one of 
the Leavers, having a hook of Iron to that 

urpoſe fixed at the end, and fo on another 
of the other fide. And as the Liquor flows 
from the Pulp, ſo will that ſhrink and the 
weights move downwards 3 then tnay you 
add more on the next upper Leaver, and 
as they fink you may take them off from 
the under, and apply them to the upper. 
And whilſt theſe weights are doing your 
work, may you otherwiſe employ your ſelt, 
until they needremoving. 

It is a very great ſtrength that theſe Lea- 
vers have in them, being thus placed, and 
may be made to equal in force any Skrew 
for this work ; and hath theſe advantages 
K 4 above 
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above it. That it requires not ſo conſtant 
attendance as doth the Skrew z then where 
the Fruit is over-ripe, or pulpy, it prefleth 
qut more- gradually that Liquor, which 
with a ſudden force it will not lo ealily 
part withal. You may alſoplace more un- 
der this Preſs at a time, than under the 
Skrew, ſo that in bigneſs it be praportion- 
able, becauſe it may ſtand longer in the 
Preſs, and be more eaſily managed unti 
it be dry preſſed. And (which 1s a prin 
cipal advantage) the Liquor will deſcend 
more fine out of pulpy Fruit, by this gr 
dual way, than out of a more viel 
forcing Skrew, pulpy Fruit uſually emit 
ting a thick Juice, if ſuddenly forged fron 
It, 

-, In caſe your Leavers be but five ar (k 


.. Foot in length, they will cafily moye 
round without being hindred by the 
ground 3 but if you make them longer, 
you may abate the ground on each bh 
of the poſts proportionably, more conye 
niently than you can raiſe the Preſs. _ 


SECT | 


Of making Cider. 
SECT. 1: 


Of purifying your Cider. 


As your Velel fills under your Prefs, 
pour It m_—_ ſome Streyner into a large 
Vat, only to detain the groſs pieces of Ap- 
ple, &c. from intermixing 1n the Var 3 
from whence molt preſcribe to tun' it im- 
mediately into the Barrels wherein it is to 
be kept, leſt its Spirits ſhould. evaporate: 
which is a miſtake ; for if a Cloath onely 
be calt over the Vat or Tun, it is ſufficient 
tq_ preſerve it; for there is in- it a wilde 
Spirit , that if detained, will break any 
Veſſel whatever that you ſhall ſtrictly en- 
cloſe it in3 therefore to waſte that, 1s no 
1njury to your Cider. 

Now when it is in your Tun or Vat, ' it 
ought to be there fermented, and inſome 
degree purified , and from thence pure 
ſeparated from the impure, and ſo Tunn'd 
mto.the Veſſels where it 1s to be preſerv- 
ed, that the dregs may not paſs with it, 
which will vety much incommode your 
Cider | 

In order to which, itis tobe underſtood, 
that the juice of ripe pulpy Apples, as Pip- 


pins, 


Of making Cider. 
pins, Renetings, &c. is of a ſyrrupy andy 


nacious nature, that whilſt it is cold, dot 
deteyn in it diſperſed thoſe particles of the 


Fruit, that by the preflure comes with tit! 


Liquor, and 1s not by ſtanding or freque 
percolations ſeparable from 1t; which p 
ticles, or flying Lee, being part of thefl 
- or body of the Apple, 1s (equally wi 
the Apple it ſelf, when bruiſed ) ſubjel 
to putrifation:by which means, by d 
the Cider becomes hard or acid; bur itith 
wg from other Apples, as Readſtred, 

ennet-moyle, &c.that more eaſily part wit 
their Liquor, without the adheſion off 
muchofthe pulp, and which is of a mar 
thin body 5 This Liquor Thall not beh 
ſabjeQq to-retterated fermentation, not'h 
ſoon to acidity, becauſe it wants tht 
more corrupt part that in the other cons 
with 1t. 

For Wine, Ale, Beer, and other Liquay 
* in every degree that they tend to a 
they become more clear, by the precipits 
- tion, of the more groſs parts that arefl 
ſubject to' putrefattion by the vertue att 
heat whereof, the Spirits are chaſed awj 
and fo in time, as thoſe corrupt partic 
were more or leſs in it, isthe Liquor ſoant 
or later become Vinegar. 


Of making Cider. 
nd tsl#-- As: Beer, whereof Vzzegar i8-intended to 


dothſþe:made, is never fermented, ; nor- the; fe- 
of telffees precipitated. at the firſt, as ic is when 
th thitis to: be preferved: for drinking, And 


Glatet-wine percolated through Rape, ar 
the acid Mwrc of Grapes, _ Th 
aegar 5 {0 that the precipitation that is in 
hoth thoſe Liquors, happens by reaſon af 
their becoming acid. | 
\f therefore you intend your Czder ſhall 
zetaity ics full ftnength and body, and to 
ve it ſo. tor any conſiderable time, 
endeavour. to/ab{tract from it that flying 


que 
hx 


efle 


Lee, or Materia Terreſtris, that floats in 1t 
mor (a5 ſometimes it does in Mult prefled from 
beb Þ Grapes, that hath in it more of an adtive 
of' 


pope thary that from Apples) leſt your 
Cider pr 2s ap 
om W' Neither is it to be imagined, that that 
fort of Cider that is of that tenacious na- 
ture: as to keep up. its Lee, 1s therefore 
ftconger than that which nllbre eaſily lets 
usſubſide 3 any more than that thick ſmall 
untermented Ale, ſhould be ſtronger than 
that which hath more of the Spirit or 
ll Tindure of the Mault, and well defecated; 
2 or that Wire ſhould be ſmaller than Cider 
pane] for the ſame reaſon. | 


Now 
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Now rightly to underſtand the cafe 
this detention of Lee in the body ofthif.. 
Liquor, you are to conſider, that thereyw 
ſeveral” ſorts of Fruits that yield a" cli” 
and limpid Juice, as a, Grape, and a Gy 
mon Engliſh and Flanders Cherry, and (a 
others; and other fortsof Fruits that yell 
a more groſs Juice, as a Rasberry, ff 
Cherries, Plums, and ſome others: andy 
there are ſome Fruits that yield a very' 
and clear Juice at a certain degree of ay 
turityz which a little after, when ma 
ripe, it becomes more thick and gros 
"a Gooſeberry, Currant, and ſome 


. 
LIFT 
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Apples and Pears. J; '® 
In the Gr.pe, and Exgliſh and Flank 


Cherry, the cauſe that the Liquid patthM..: 
eafily parts fromthe more ſohd, may W;.: 
from the great inequality inthe propc 
of the parts, the liquid being the more, ul 
overcoming the letier : which in the ot 
Cherries, Kasberrics, and Plums, the earl. 
trary happens, that much of the Pulp» 
heres tothe Liquor. ; 

Alſoin the other Fruits, as Gooſeberrit 
Currants, and ſome Apples and Pears; ui 
the length of time, a thorow maturat. , 
cauſes a ſolution of the more groſs pail 
being of themſelves tender, which make 

the 
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m {o acceptable to the - Palate; which 
it moreinſoluble doth not ſohappenz 
"Met may the Juiceof thoſe Fruits that thus 
: Way be extracted more pure and limpid, be 
oe excellent, _ be preferr'd to thoſe 
e-grols, as it uſually happens, becauſe 

Witt G iculty of defecation. 
"8 One principal help to purifie any Liquor, 
z provoke fermentation, is —_ as 


uſe 


x elf 


rly practiſed amongſt Houſewives, 
ning both read and Beer, 
frve. it warm during that operation. 
any liquid Body, wherein fermentati- 

s required, by warmth becomes more 
Wo, that it eaſily admits of a ſeparation 
the feculent parts; and like unto a 


inous Body, the colderit is, the thick- 
tis, and doth not fo eaſily part with 
W feces. 

” Flt having been experienced that Wine 
"—Withe Muſt, before it hath begun to fer- 
10400+ being ltopt cloſe in a Vellel and let 
"Jv", into a Well orRiver, will for along 
Weretain its ſweetneſs, without any ſen- 
fermentation 3 by reaſon that- the 
neſs of the ambient body the Water, 
| like happens from a cold Air) checks 
* fe Pirits, that they cannot at as they do 


the tation, 
There» 


a7 
ov 
. 
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'\ _my Therefore warmth is _ ——_— wlll Ar 
| \.. +8 to accelerate fermentation, as bay 
ſometimes tryed in Cider , by- heating 
ſmall portion of it ſcalding hot, anda 
ing it into og = the new M 
ſtirring it er, and covering ito 
hath Dore, pe. fermentation, andbWor 
paration of its Lee, making it much my 
fit for preſervation, than if it :had by 
Barrel'd without any fermentation at 
It hath been alſo obſerv'd, that 'cool'G 
lars detra& the fining of Cider : And” 
Cider expofed'to the Sun,or other war 
hath more eafily fermented, and ber 
fine, for the reaſons aforeſaid. 

The Germans haveStoves in their V; 
which they heat very hot, orelſe make 
before every Vat; by which means 
Muſt of their Wines ferments veheme 
afrer ſome days they Rack it, the 
way may be obſerved for Cider, whillig* 
1s new, but if it hath ſtood long and tam 
ſerved thus, it muſt foon be ſpent. 7 

- &y1þeglo/ſs But to ferment and purifie this 
Wine, or any other Vinow Liquor effe6 


ly, you may take of Gluten a Wang® ir 
Glew, or Inglaſs, as it is ulually termagy%2 


about the pn of three or four Ou®* 
ces to a Hogihead ; beat it thin on on" 
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\avil, or Iron-wedgs cur it in ſmall pie- 
s. and lay itinſteepin White-Wixe (which 
inyil-more cafily diffolve it than'atry pther 
Pp | ighor, except 'Viregar, Spirits, ec. that 
Wl rerot fit to be uſed in this Work ) let it 
wel ic therein all night; the next day keep it 
EE me time overa gentle Fire, till you nd 
nit well difſolved 3 then take a part of your ' 

wel Cider, or proportion: about a Gallon to 
twenty Gallorisz in which boyl your dif- 
lved Water-glew, and caſt it into the 
whole maſs of Liquor, ſtirring it well about, 
Fad coveringit cloſe, So let 1tſtand to fer- 
ment, for eight, ten, or twelve hours, as 
you pleaſe; during which time, the Water- 
ſew being thinly and generally diſperſed 
through the whole Maſs of Liquor, and af- 
\ | albythe warmth and pertenuity of it, 


aFprecipitates a part of that groſs Lee, that 


therwiſe would have decayed it, and raif- 
th another more light partof it, as a Net 
arnieth before it Leaves or any othet 
gol matter in the Water through which 


atis drawn, and leaveth not any part of its 


1'Body in the purified Liquor, to alter 
It; injure the Subſtance or Taſte of it. 


ernaWVbich , when you obſerve that it hath 


me working, you may draw outataTap ' 
atow from the Scum, or may firſt gently 
| take 
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take off the Scum as you pleaſe. Or yay; 
may uſe it thus, Steep your Iſngl/s in; 
hard White-Wine, enough to cover it, af 
ter twenty. four hours beat the 1ſglaſc.ta) 
pieces, and add more Wane, and four timg 
in a day ſqueeze it to a Gelly, and as 
thickens add more Wine; when it B 1& 
duced to a perfe& Gelly, Take about a 
pint or a quart to a Hogſhead, and take” 
three or four Gallons of the Czder you 
\intend to fine, and mix well with your 
Gelly, and put it into your Veſſel of Cidey. 
and beat it with a Staff. This cold wap 
15s much better than the other, for boyling 
of part of the Cider makes it apt to d& 
cay the ſooner. ' 

This Liquor thus gently purified, may 
you in a full Veſſel well cloſed, preſerves 
Jong time, if you pleaſe, or draw it and 
bottleitin a few days, there being no more 
Lee in it than is neceſlary for its 'preſers 


vation. 
A ſmall quantity of quisk Lime caſt th 
to a Veſſel of new Wine, wiltmake it fers. 


ment, not only by reaſon of itNwarmth: 

but by reaſon of a quick Salt that is init; 
which without doubt will have the (ame; 
eftect upon Cider, as may the powder @Y;: 
Calcined Flints, Alabaſter , White Marble thing 
or Roch-Allum. * Thy 
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Of niakjng Cider. 
The Shavings or Chips of Fir, Oak, or 
Beech, are great promoters of purification, 
or fermentation. Therefore new veſlels 


to cauſe 3 quick fermentation, bur be ſure 


are well (calded before you uſe them, 
they occaſion too violent a fermenta- 


| tion, and make your Cider acid. 


But if your Cider hath ſtood long, and 
will not be fine; as oftentimes it 4 hap- 
peneth 3 then take [ſzglaſs about an ounce 
to an Hogſhead, and ſteep it in about two 
ts of Cider a day or two, untill the 
whole be reduced to a Gelly, which by 
ſanding warm ,, 1t will eafily do. Then 
draw off about. a Gallon of the Czdez; 
and mix the Gelly (being cold) through- 
with it, and put the whole into the Vel- 
of Cider at the Bung, and with a fplit- 
ied Staff ſtir it well together, and in a day 


© or-two it will be fine, without any preju 


dice to your Cider. 

This very way or Method of purification 
willſerve in all ſorts af Liquors,and is much 
to be preferred in the Juices of Fruits, to 


I hat vulgar way of making ther ferment 


by the dition of Yeaſt or Toſts therein 


n R Uppd, as is uſually preſcribed ; that being 


anacid Excitation to Fermentation, all 


: things tending to Acidity being ( as much 
ue ; L = 


{i 


Drawing it 
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as may be) to be avoidedin our operati.Þ the 
ONS. = me 

This way alſo is better than the tedioy 6 
ways of percolation, and racking frealff he: 
Veſſel to Veſſel ; which wafts not only ef the 
Spirits, but ſubſtance of the Liquor « WF red 
and leaves you but a thin and flat Drink har 
hardly ballancing your trouble. hol 

After you have thus purified your l;& tha 


eff with« quor in what Veſkel foever, and are w gr 


Sifbon. 


} to put it unto, whether out of a great@ 


willing, or cannot well draw it out at: yo 
Tap near the bottom, as is ufua}, You ny wil 
draw it from the feces over the brim of th | 
Veſle), by a Siphor made of Lattor, ord on 
Glaſs, which is the beſt, becauſe you'ng | qu 
obſerve by your Eye, what impuritis 
aſcend, and avoid them by raiſing or& 
preſling your Inſtrument at your Afro 
The Srphor 1s after this form, the ax 
end three or four Inches tonger than te 
other, and the hollownets ot the Pipes 
bigneſs according to the uſe you intend 


ſmall Veſſel. 

To make this Siphon of Glaſs, fumili} #1 
your felf with a Glaſs pipe of what Þ} bre 
and length __ pleaſe, and make a Clary ma 
coal fire in tome open place, lay dom Ai 


your Glaſs pipe. on the Charcoal, fo tit 
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the fire may be near the middle of it, res 
memberto lay the pipe on the Coals be- 
fore they are very hot, that the Glaſs may 
heat gradually as the fire kindles, when 
the fire burns clear, and the Glaſs is become 
red hot, then take both extreanis in your 
hands and bend it to what torm you pleaſe, 
holding the bended part over the hear, 
that it may not cool ſuddenly, but by de- 
grees, to prevent breaking. Thus tay 
you bend any part of it to make it ſuit 
with your occaſions. 

Liquors thus purified, leave behind them 
on their ja yew "Po and at bottom, a'great 
quantity of groſs and impure feces; which 


it from Cider, you may caſt on the preſs'd 


Merc, to meliorate your Ciderkin, or Wa- 
ter-Cider, if you intend tomake any. 

Theſe impurities which are in great 
plenty inpulpy Fruit,and alſo in Rasberries, 
Carrants, &c. are the principal cauſe of 
the decaying of thoſe Liquors by thaic 
corrupt and acid nature, exciting the more 
vivous parts. to a continual fermentation, 
a8is evident from theeffett, and from the 
breakingof Bottles (wherein this Lee re- 
mains ) onthe motion of a Southerly 
In; | 


L 3 After 
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After your Liquorsarethus purified and 
drawn off: they are to be encloſed in ſomy 


Veſſel for fome Weeks or Months, aceots & whi 


ding as the nature' of the Liquor or: yout 
occaſions will permit or require. 

that be done, it will not be amifs to inſey 
ſome obſervationsconcerning Veſſels. © 


SECT. IV. 


Of Veſſels for the keeping and preſerving i 
Cider. 


It hath been no ſmall occaſion of the 
badneſs of this Liquor, and thereby 
ving it an ill name, that it hath been 
ally ill treated, and entertained ( afterit 
hath been indifferently well made) mit 
fhaped, corrupt, faulty and unſound Veþ 
ſels; Vinous Liquors being fall of Wild 
Spirits that cafily find Vents,through which 
the Air corrupts the whole remaining Be 
dy, and alſb more ecahily , efpecially the 
Crder, like the Apple, attrafting -any Wl 
ſavor ffom the Vellel, Therefore cares 
to be taken about the choiſe of them. © 
Tt hath beerr obſerved, that the larger 
any Veſlels are, the better Liquors are pre* 
ſerved in them. Ia ſome forreign Gours 
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Of making Cider. 
tries Veſlelsbeing made, that one of them 
ſons £ will contain many Hogſhipds of Wine ; 
ceo: | which bezng therein 1n (ſo great aquantity, 
yout Þ i preſerved much better than it divided 
into leſſer Veſlels. 
nſen B + Alfothe form of a Barrel hath beenfound 
” I tobe very material : although the vulgar 
cound Barrel be moſt uſeful and neceflary 
for Tranſportation from one place to ano- 
thery yet4s the upright Vellel, whole Ribs 
are ſtreight, and the head about a fourth 
or fifth part broader than the bottom,and 
the height equal to the: Diameter of: the 
upper” patt, .the beſt form to ſtand in a 
Cellar. The bung-hole of about two Inches 
Diameter, 1s to beon thetop, with a Plug 
of Wood turn'd round exactly to fitinto 
it, near unto: which muſt be a ſmall Vent- 
bole, chat after the Crder is tunn'd up, 
Vid & and ſtopt at the Bung, you may give it 
hid I Vent at pleaſure 4 and that when you 
Bo- &f draw it forth,. you may thereby admit Air 
the IN into the Veſſel, Thisform ws preferr'd, be- 
y Ul 
et 


fuſe that moſt Liquors contratt a Skin or 
Cream on the top, which helps much. to 
their. preſervation, and is in' other forms 
roer | broken by/the (ſinking of the Liquor, but 
pres ”—_ 6 kept whole; which occalions the 
Urs els of the Drink to the laſt, This form 
TIS Fw L 3 1$ 
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js deſcribed before in the INI Fig. th 
It is alſo obſerved, that a new Veſldſ ve 
made of Oak, tinges any Liquor at the fit} Ty 
with a brown Colour; wherefore it 1s cots 
venient thorowly to ſeaſon your new Ve ſſ th: 
ſels with ſcalding water, wherein you may on 
boyl Apple-pumisif you pleaſe, before yu} of 
put your Cider in them; which when bY ne 


- ſeaſon'd, areto be preferr'd to any that hin 
' beenuſed, unleſs after Canary, 06, af W 
Sherry Wines, or after Metheglin ; which | to 
will much advance the colour and ſavor & ica 
of your Cider: but Veſſels out of which | ti 
$trong-Beer or Ale have been lately draw © 
are to be rejected, unleſs thorowly falk 
ed and ſeaſon'd as before, which thenmwil 
ſerve indifferently well, nothing agree 
worſe with Cider than M-#; for of Cide 
or Water-Cider, boyl'd and added to Mak 
hath been made a Liquor not at a)! grath 
fal. Small-Beer-Veſlels well fcaldel, ar 
not amiſs : White or Rheriſb-Wine-Velki 
jaay do well for preſent drinking, or fot 
ulcious Cder, elſe they are apt tocaul 
too great a fermentatian. | 
A good Cjderiſt will have his Veit 


wherein he puts his pulp or ground fruit 


wherein he prefſes and tuns his La 


and wherein he makes his Ciderkiz, 


Of making Cider, 135 
them appropriated to that uſe. The Ta- 
yerns will furniſh him with large Casks ve- 
ry proper for theſe uſes. 

For the uſing of theſe Veſſels, between 
the Cider ſeaſons with Beer and Ale, not 
only prejudiceth the Cider, but the uſing 
of them, for Cider injureth very much the 
next Brawing of Ale or Beer. 

If your Veſſels be muſty, Boyl Pepper in curing © * 
Water after the Proportion of an Ounce "/ ca; 
toa Hogſhead ; fill = Veſſel therewith 
ſcalding hot, and fo let it ſtand two or 
three days; or elſe 

Take two or three Stones or more of 
Quick-lime tofix or ſeven gallons of Wa- 
ter, which put into a Hogſhead, and (top it 


doſe, and tumble it up and down till the 


Lime be throughly {lak'd 3 but the beſt 
eure is to take them to pieces, and pare a- 
way the film thatis in the inſide, and when 
aired ſet them together again. 

' To make your Cask pleaſant to receive 5c2aring of 
Þ delicate a Gueſt, as your choiceſt Cider, <** 
You may ſcent it as the Vintners do for 
their Wines, Thus, Take of Brimſtone 
four Ounces, of Burn'd Allam one Onnce, 
and of Aqua Vite two Ounces ; Melt theſe 
together in an earthen pan over hot coals, 
then dip therein a piece of new Canvas, 

L 4 and 


Boles, 


Grinding 
ples, 
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_ and' inſtantly ſprinkle thereon, the Pg. 


ders of Nutmegs, Cloves, Coriander and 
Anniſeeds, This Canvas ſet on fire, and le 
it burn in: the Bunghole, fo as the fue 
may be received into the Veſlel. | 
.. Glaſs-bottles are preferr'd toStone-bgt. 
tles, becauſe that Stone-bottles are aptty 
leak, and are rough m the mouth, that 
they are not ealily uncork'd; allo theyar 
more apt to taint than the other 5 ae 
ther are they tranſparent , that you may 
diſcern when they are foul or clean; x 
being otherwiſe with the Glaf-bottle, 
whoſe defedts are eaſily diſcern'd, andart 
of a more compact metal or ſubſtance, ne 
walting ſo many Corks. 

'To prevent the charge of which, ya 


GlaſsStop- may, with a Turn made for that purpals 


rind or fit Glaſs-ſtopples to each Bott 
A apt, that no Liquoror Spirit (ball pens 
trate its cloſures; always obſerving # 
keep each Stopple to its Bottle : which u 
eakily done, by ſecuring it with a pieced 
Packthread, each ". haying a Buttal 
on the top of it for that end. Theſe Stop: 
ples are ground with, the Powder of the 
Stone Smyris, (ould at the Shopsby the vul- 
gar name of Ezery, wh ith Oyl will 
exquilitely work the Glals to your platur 
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Of eking Cider. 
Firſt grind them rough with coarſe Eme- 

ry, then make.ghemp ſmoother with fine, 
" Saf gr > «prot your Bottles be un- 
even (as uſually they are) you grind them 
-+oh with'a wooden Dj \ a Tuth, 
and polliſh them ſmooth, by which means 
the Corks may be preſerved. 
... The enly Qbjectioh againſt this way of 
Cloſure, is, That not giving paſſage for any 
Spirits, the Liquors are ape: to/ force the 
Bottles 5 which 4n Bottlesſtope with Cotk 
rarely happens, the Cork __— CO 
porvus, part -of- the Spirits, though with 
difficulty, per{þire. | 

 fGlaſs-botties happen to-be muſty@hey 
arecaſily cured: by boyling them.in a Vetitl 
of water, putting them in whilſtthe water 
jscold, which prevents the danger of brealt> 
ings. being alſs-cautious that you ſet ther 
notdown ſuddenly on a cold Floor, but or 
Straw, Board, or fuch-like. ' \If your Glats 
bottles be foul, you may cleatſethem wah 
kard Sand or {mall Shot roll'd and tumbltt 
up; and down-in'them with water, which 
Willalſo take away the muſtineſs from then 
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SECT. V. 


Of Turning , Bottleing , and preſerving 
Cider. 


14. Having ' your Cider purified and 

of Cider pared in the Tun, I Veſſels ſeal 
ed and throughly dried, and fix'd in they 
places, then Fun it up into them until the 
Cider be within an inch or leſs of the'ty 
of the Veſſel, that there may be (pace fri 
Skinor Head to cover it. Beure'to leawe 
the Bung open, or only covered twon 
three days, that the Cider may have li 
to. finiſh its. fermentation; bur if it be 
clear-that-ie-will not again ferment, abi 
that  yoware willing or-1ntend to keep't 
long;/putin unground Wheat after the 
portion of, a.Quart to a'Hogſhead, w 
will-give'tt ahead ſufficient to preſerve, 
This artificial head- is only: where an #& 
miſſion of ;Air may probably be into” the 
Veſlel. : 

Other artificial Lees thereare, thatmay 

ſervefor Cideras well as for hungery Wine. 

As a decoftion of Raiſins of the Sun, « 

the Shavings of Reſine Fir-wood 3 y' 
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the beſt addition to” preſerve'"it;, is the 
new Lees of Spariſh Wines. 
\'After you 'haye' thus cloſed up your 

you ought'yet to leave open the 
(mal! Vent-hole only looſely, putting in the 
Pep, leſt otherwiſerthe wilde Spint of the 
Oe force a paſlage, as I have known it 
aweek after its ranting to bave heav'd up 
the head of the Barrel almoſt to a Ruptur 
which by the eafte ſtopping this Vent, ad 
ſomerimes opening kt, may be prevented 
until you find it hath waſted that.wilde 
$pirit. For the Vulgar advice of barrel- 
ling up Cider from the Preſs , and” then 
ſopping it cloſe, is pernicious .to this Li- 


many hav! 'dit by this means : 
te Spirits kin a renal tmd it, 
andthe more they are pent, the longer will 
they be before they are expended ; which 
vent- being negledted by the Cideriſt, be- 
comes a paſlage for the beſt Spirits of the 
Cider many times, to its abſolute ſpoit- 


"The vulgar opinion of the ſudden de- 
caying or flatning 'of Cider, 1s to be re- 
jetted, ſcarce any Drink being more cafily 
preſery'd than this; and though much ob its 
Pirits- be loſt, yer out of its own body, 
Whilſt new, may they be again reviv'd, 

| u 


zonling of Drawing of Cider into Bottles, ant 
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fuffering-mueh more by;.too foon detaiy 
ing its Spirits, than by too lax acloſarg,, 
: Cider; prefied from. pulpy ar t 
ripe or mellow fruit, having lain longy 
hoard, 1s not-ſ@ apt:0, emit. its Spirits. 
the other, and fois maretabily prelervedii 
Stopping of Cider. with: Clay, if ya 
deſigh to keep it long, cangot be 
it having ſo ſtrong oy Dn that 1t will & 
y raiſe it oh.every Serthevly Air nothi 
being better. than a weaden- Plug: t 
fit to the Bung-hole;- and covered - abou 
with a ſingle Brown-paper wet, before ya 
wring it 4nt6. its place.;; -- | 7 


keeping it m them oo ftopt tor ſome timg 
is a great improver ofiGider. This is doit 
after" 1t.-is thtoughly purified, and at ay 
time-of: the: year :-16, it: be_ bottled 5 


there tedds no addition, it having 

and Spiritenvugh to; retrive: it. the 

what 15 Joi «© the Barrels, but 1t it tint 
been over-fermented, and thereby becogm 
poory lat, and eager, then an the Botding, 
i6yau! ackd..a fadall quantity of Loafdy 
more-ar: leſs according | as it may 
ie will givea new lite tothe Cader, a 
bably/make it betterthenever it was 
eſpecially if it were but alittle acid, anda 
cager. When 
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Of making Cider, 
ftai |. When your Cider 3s thus bottled; if it 
yere-new at the bottling,and notabſolnte- 
ypure, it is goodtolet the Bottles ſtand 
#while before you top them clole; or ele 
—_ Corks two or. threedays after ts 
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wethe Cider air, which - will prevent the 
ing the Bottles againſt rhe-next 'turn- 
hg the wind mto the South. 

e meaner Cider'is more apt to break 
your Bottles than the Richer, being of a 
more nature,and the Spirits more 
wy; having not' fo folid a body to de- 
ain them 'as the Rich Ciders. Obſerve, 
that when a Bottle breaks through the 
krmentation of the Cider, to open your 
Corks and grve vent, - and ſtop them up a- 
a white after, left you looſe many 


want of this Caytion. 
Great care ts tobehad' int choofing good 
Corks,much good Liquor being abſolut 
&d ring rac only d of W 
vrk;therefore are Glaſs Stopples tobe pre- 
fred, incaſe the accident of breaking the 
bottlescan þe prevented. 


the Corks ate ſteep'd in fealding wa- 
ta while before you'uſe them, they will 
Onply better with the mouth of theBottle, 
thinif forc'd in dry-: alſo the moiſture of 
heCork doth advantageit indetaining the 
Ppirits, There» 
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new beadmitted, the Liquor being agaigt 


Of making Cider . 

Therefore: is laying the' Bottles ſideway 
to be IC, not only for preſeryi 
the Corks moiſt, butfor that the Air thy 
remains in the Bottle is on the ſide ofthy 
Bottle where it can neither expire, norgy 


the Cork, which not fo eaſily paſſe 
through the Cork asthe Air. Some play 
their Bottles on a Frame with their nok 
downwards for that end 3 which isnaty 
be ſo well approved of, by reaſon thatif 
there be any the leaſt ſettling in the Bg- 
tle, you are ſure to have 1t in the fi 
Glaſs. 

Placing the Bottles on a Frame, as 
uſual, or on Shelves, is not ſo good azm 
the ground, by reaſonthat the farther fra 
the earth they ſtand, the more ſubjeft thy 
are tothe variation of the Air, whichs BY Va 
more rare in the upper part of a Cellar « | bot 
other Room, than 1n the lower; andakn Y wat 
inches will occaſiona great change, ul Y Wa 
ina Room arched or vaulted . with Stone I fer 
but where Room is wanted, this inconw* Þ boc 
nience may be cafily born withal, Bf Air 

Setting Bottles in Sand is by many a&Þ ly | 
only made-uſe of, but commended, a 
though without cauſe, it not adding tht 
coldnels to the Bottles as. is. generally &@ 
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Of making Cider. 
; being rather of a dry and tem- 
ate quality than cold; if there be an 


* that enience 1f it, it is becauſe 'it defends 
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them from the too ſudden changes of Air 
mto heat or cold, which in open and not 
Rooms it is often ſubjequnto. 
he placing of Bottles in Ciſterns of 
ing-wateft , either running -or often 
ed, 1s without all Peradventure the ' 
beſt way to preſerve Cider or any other 
Vinous Liquors. A Conlervatory made 
where a recruit of a cool refrigerati 
—_— may convenient! ha 
will ſo long preſerve Czder until it be come 
to the ſtrength even of Canary it (elf. 
Bottles let down into Wells of water 
where Pumps are, that the frequent uſe of 


Buckets may not injure themz or little 

Vaults made in the ſides of Wells near the 

bottom, may ſup y the defect of Spring- 
| 


water in your Cellar. The reafon why 
Water is to be preferr'd for ſuch a Con- 
ſervatory, is, becauſe the cloſeneſs of its 
body admits not of a fudden rarefationof _ 
Air, as other Materials do, but is general- 
| bog an equal degree of coldneſs, and 
t colder than commonly the _—_ 1s 
that is preſerv'd 5 which ſo condenſeth its 
$rrits, that they ſeek not any exition or 
: expanhion, 
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expanſion, bat acquieſce in thew wn pigs 
per bady,: where they multiply and bg 

come more and more mature, by vertye 
thatinnatehent the Liquor received whilh 
in its Frujt. . For by the Gme xealon tha 
cold detaing, ar ſuppreſſeth the Spirits by 
fore fermentation that they cannat att 
now. after fermentation doth #« keep. jg 
the pureand genuine Spirit, otherwiſe ap 
to exhale, whieh purifieth and enrichgy 
the Liquor fo. preſerved. ere whethe 
the warmth that is ia Wells or dey 
Springs, uw frolty weather, incommad 
not theſe Liquors? Alſo Quere whethy 
theſe caal Conſervatories, prevent not th 
breaking of /Botrles ſtopt with Glaſs Stop 
ples, by the condenling power of the yy 
ter. My lf being deſtitute of any op 
portunity tomake thoſe experiments; cu 

not at preſent reſolve theſe Bwories, 
la ſome places the conventency of Wy 
ter may eafily be bad for ſych 2 _, 
tory, both forthe conſtant ſupply of ted 
Spring-water, and for its evacuation agaitl 
which is as neceſſary as its ſupply : and 
tnany places the Cideriſt nay command4 
Spring trom ſome places little diſtant fron 
his Refrigeratory, but cannot ſo eaflybe 
rid of it agains which muſt be as me 
, ele 
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fidered of as the other. Therefore if you 
can conveniently make a Cilſtern in the 
ttom or on the (ide of your Cellar that 
will bold water, either of Stone or Brick 
well cemented, and it of Brick, plaiſtered 
with Plaiſter of Paris, or with a Cement 
made of Linſeed-oyl and Lime newly flak- 
ned, with a little Cotton-wool beat into it, 
and can, as occaſion requires, ſupply it 
mth a deſcent of cool Spring-water 3 your 
way to evacuate the fame, will be with a 
lnall Hand-pump, ſuch as they uſually uſe 
mimall Veſſels at Sea, and may be had in 
Maritime Towns at an ealie rate, with 
which you may pump your Ciſtern or Con- 
krvatory dry once a week, oftner or more 
ſeldom, as the warmth or coldneſs of the 
Air ſeems to require 3, and ſupply it again 
trom your Spring, or in defect thereof from 
bme Well or Pump, whence you draw 
jour Water for other occaſions. But it 
your Ciſtern be made in the Ground un- 
der your Cellar, you need only lay your 
bnck or Stone in Clay well tempered, and 
lad thick under the Brick or Stone, and on 
the. ſides of the Ciſtern. 

Where you have not the convenicncy oft 
Water, or are unwilling to be at the ex- 
pence, as in ſome places it may require, of 
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Of making Cider. 
making ſuch Conſervatories 3 there thy 
beſt way is to dig Vaults in your Cellay 
under the Level of the bottom, or to mak 
Niches in the Walls near the Ground, ane 
in them place your Bottles leaning : for the 
more they are remote from the Air, anf 
the more - encompaſſed with Stone 
Earth, the cooler they will continue, aj 
the leſs ſubjeft to the inconveniencies thit 
happen from the mutability of the Amj 
ent Air. 

To accelerate maturity in your Botth 
drink, you may place them above Stay 
in ſome Room warm'd by the Beams oft 
Sun; which will much haſten its maturi, 
and is eaſier performed than any Agitatia 
can be: but thus it will not long cot 
nue, and caution muſt be had to yet 
Bortles. 

—_—_ down the Corks of your Bt 


-— tles in cafe of danger, isnot ſo much tok 


commended, as well fitting them inby ful 
Corks; becauſe the Liquor were any 
the Cork than break the Bottle, whi 
muſt be, in cafe the Cork be tyed dow, 
and the Liquor not well qualified. 

In many places they boyl their Cide, 


adding thereto ſeveral Spices, which mak n 


it very pleaſant, and abates the w 
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ſack it contracts by boyling, but withal 
givesit a high Colour, This way is not tg 
be commended, becaufe the Juice of the 
Apple is either apt to extra& ſome ill ſa- 
your from the Braſs or Copper, we being 
got acquainted with any other Veſſels to 
boyl it 1n, or the feces or ſediment of it 
to burn by its adhering to the ſides of 
e's it being boyl'd in a naked 
ire. 
But if you are willing ts boyl your C:- 
der, your Vellel ought to be of Lattey, 
which may be made large enough to boyl 
aus quantity, the 77 yielding no bad 
mcure to the Liquor. The Veſlel alſo 
ought to be broad and open, for the more 
expeditious waſting of the aqueous and 


_ part of the Liquor, which 
firſt flies, in caſe the Muſt benewly taken 
from the Prefs, and the Applesripened on 
the Tree, | 6-90 as ſoon as gathered, and 


eſſed as ſoon as ground : For it is not the 

yling only, but the ſudden waſting of 
the Phlegmatick part, that meliorates the 
remainder 3 the Spirits in all Liquors rett- 
ring and contrafting themſelves before Fer- 
mentation, as in all Muſts 3 And after Fer- 
mentation the Spirits become Volatile, 


"4 which is the reaſon that moſt Liquorsare 
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moſt pleaſant after fermentation, and then - 
alſo are they capable of yielding their pr 
Spirits by Diſtillation. PutrefaQion ſue 
ceeds fermentation, and ſometimes where 
thereis no fermentation, and then the 
rits contract themſelves again: ſuch as are 
left,” for it is theloſs or want of part ofthe 
Spirits that begetteth putrefaftion, when 
Ve, &c. 1s produced. For oblerye, 
how much ſoever you. waſt inthis evapt 
ration of any ſort of Muſt, or new Wu, 
by C>much is that which remaing the (ttang 
er; and will ſubſiſt the Jonger, havingt 
greater proportion of Spirits, ro the bod 
that contains it ; ſo that you need nothe 
ſo intent to procure Ebullition, as expene 
of the meaner part of your Liquor. Alb 
you may place this Latter Veſlel in an 
ther Veſlel of Water, or in a thin Bed & 
Aſhes, to prevent the too fierce heat of the 
naked Fire ; alſo you may keepit ſtirnng, 
which will expedite the Operation, B6 
fore it be quite cold, you may fermenta 
purife it to what degree you pleaſe. 
This Cider thus boy}'d and purified, to 
the expence of the one halt, will keepye 
ry long, and be exceeding rich and row, 
and not fo ill qualified, as hath uſually 
been, in caſe you uſe caution in the opt 


ration, 
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ration; which is to be preferr'd to thoſe 
Spicy Additions. 
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therY'* 1; many times happens, that Cider that &-ſtorirg 
of ages 
Cider, 


ue hath been good, by 11] managementorother 
vere © \ccident becomes dead, flat, ſowre, thick, 
* Ip nuddy, or muſty ; all which in ſome fort 
> UF or-other may be cured. 

Deadneſs or Flatneſs in Cider, which is 
often occaſioned from the too free admitli- 
on.of Air into the Veſlel, for want of 
nght ſtopping, is cured by grinding a 
{mall parcel of Apples, and putting them 
watthe Bunghole, and ſtopping it cloſe, 
y ſometimes trying it by opening the 
lyent, that it force not the Veſſel: but 
then you muſt draw it off in a few days, 
either into Bottles or another Veſlel, leſt 
the Mxrc corrupt the whole Maſs ; which 
may alſo be prevented, in caſe you prels 
your Apples, and put up only the new 
Muſt that comes from them on the decayed 
Cider. The ſame may be done 1n Bottles, 
by adding about a ſpoonful or two of new 
Muft to each Bottle of dead Cider, and 
ſtopping it again. Cider that is dead orflat 
will oftentimes revive again of it (elf, if 
cloſe ſtopt, upon the revolution of the year 
and approaching Summer. | 
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Of making Cider. 

But Cider thathath acquired a deadnef 
or flatneſs, by being kept mn a Beer or Als 
Veſſel, is not to be revived, the ſmack of | ine 
the Beer or Ale being the only cauſe of &,& - 7 
and always predominates. wt 

Honey or Sugar mixt with ſome Splew cur 
and added to the Cider that 1s Hat revivah yol 
1t much; let the proportion be according (ma 
as is the diſtemper that requires it. - "Ml cor; 
If Cider be acid, as ſometimes it happay W its | 
by reaſon of the immaturity of the Fruy, I all : 
roo nimble an Operation, too great a It I ir. 
mentation in the Veflel, or too warty x 
Situation of your Veſſels wherein &'s 
kept ; this ſometimes becomes pleaſant 
gain, in caſe its Lee be yet in the Vellely 
1s ſuppolcd by a ſecond operation ont 
but in caſe it doth not, if you add about 
a Gallon ofunground-Wheatto a Hogſliead 
of it, it will yery much ſweeten it, all 
make it pleaſant. The ſame effe&t wil 
two or three Eggs put in whole, ora 
pound of F7egs tht, produce, as is repo 
ed. But the ſureſt remedy is Battling i 
with a Knob of S»gar, in proportion a& 
cording to the aallo, 

Wheat boyled till it begin to break, ad & wil 
when cold added to the Cider, but not wit 
too great a quantity, and ſtirred into it, diri 


help- 


Of making Cider. 
helpeth it much ; the like doth Eimmamor 
AJ Canes, but the Veſſel muſt be ſtopt cloſe 
ineither, 
There is ſome difference between a ſharp 
Þ oracid Cider, and a Cider that is eager or 
turn'd, The firſt hath its Spirits free and 
yolatile, and may eafily be retriv'd by a 
{mall addition fre Spirits,or ſome edul- 
corating matterz but thelatter hath part of 
its Spirits waſted, and part retired,” that 
all additions are vain attempts to recover 


n. 

Ifyour Cider be Muſty, which happens 
either from the places the Fruit lay in be- 
fore Grinding, orfrom the Veſlelsthrough 
which the Pulp or Muſt hath paſt, or that 
the Cider is contain'd in; the Cure thereof 
s very difhculet. Althongh in ſome meaſure 
the ill ſavour of it may be correted by 
Maitard-Seed ground with ſome of the 
ame Cider. 

Thick Cider is eaſily cured at what Age 
ſever, by exciting it to a fermentation,et- 
ther by the addition of Maifard made with 
$ack, or by the adduvion of new Pulp or 
Maſt, or of rotten Apples 3 Or ( which 
will do it when all fails) by purifying it 
with [Gzglaſs, or Fiſh-glew, as betore 1s 
direfted. 
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Preſerving 


Of making Cider. 


Racking of C:der is much commended 
by ſome, but the operation is tedious, troy 
bleſome,and coſtly, by reaſon of the change 


of Veſlels of different f1zes, the latter'/be# 


ing to be leſs than the former : And therg 
fore not to beendured amongſt true Cider, 
iſts, Purifying the Liquor betore Tunning 
being much to be preferred. 


If the Veſlel before Cider be tunned 


Cider by jnto it, be fumed with Slphur, 1t much 
Sulphur, 


conduceth to the preſervation of this 
any.other kind of Liquor : which maybe 
done by dipping a Rag in melted Brin- 
ſtone, prepared after the ſame manners 
before 1s preſcribed for Scenting the Ca, 
and by a Wireletting it down into the Ve 
ſel, being fired, will 611 the Veſſel full e 
{moak; then take it out and immediately 
Tun up your Liquor, which gives it wo 
11l taſte nor ſavour , and 1s an excellent 
preſerver of your health, as well as of the 
Liquor, 

But the better way for this operation 
by making a little Earthen pot wherein to 
burn your Brimſtone, ſo prepared as befars 
the cover of it to extend in a Pipe about 
two Foot for your Mouth, and another 
Pipe to go out of the (ide of the Pot'in- 
to the Bung-hole of the Veſle), in _ 


Of making Cider. 
the Cider is put to be preſerved: about half 
way deep into the Liquor,” put your Rags 
dipp'd in Brimſtone, into the pot, add Fire 
to it, cover your pot, blowat your Pipe, 
which will encreaſe the Fire, and drive the 
Fumeinto the middle of the Liquor in the 
Barrel, and alfo fill the Vacancies of the 
Veſſel; Then ſtop it cloſe, by which means 
the Cider 1s impregnated wich the Spirit of 
Sulphur, which will give it no alteration, 
fave only for its falubrity and duration, 

Other ways there are for making theſe 
Matches. As to the melted Brimſtore you 
niay add Cloves, Cinamon, Mace, Ginger, 
2nd Corzander-Seeds, 

Or thus, BrimiZone , Orras Roots and 
Mafick, of each a like quantity melted all 


together, and long narrow pieces of new 
Canvas drawn through it, being lighted 
and put in at the Bunghole, or uſed as be- 
fore with the Pipe, keeps the Cider lon 
clear and good and _m it a pleaſant ta 

F 


It isevident, that Cider by time changes 
itsgreeniſh Colour, for a bright yellow,in- 
lining to redneſs. 


SECT. 


Of making Cider. 
SECT. VI: 


Of making Water-Cider, 


It. is obſerv'd that many ſorts of Apples 
thorowly mature, will endure ſome ad- 
dition of Water, without any prejudiceto 
the Drink, eſpecially in-the Ifland of Jer- 
ſey, where they frequently give it a daſh, 
This dilution is only with Applesof a me 
low and rich Juice, and is necetlary' to 
help its clarification ; the Czder it felt be 
ing of too glutinous a ſubſtance, and they 
not acquainted with any other way of at 
tenuating it, 

If your Apples be pulpy or mellow, 
they will yield their Juice with difficulry, 
unle water be added ; but you may prek 
them eaſily at farſt, and ext1 aft a ſmall quay- 
tity of the richeſt Juice, and then add of 
boyled Water to the remaining pulp, which 
after forty eight hours ſtanding, will yield 
you ſo neh a Liquor that ſhall exceed 
moſt Ciders drawn from newly ripened 
Fruit. 

To ſome ſorts of Fruit that are of them- 
{elves acid, crude, or of a thin Juice, dt- 
lution 1s very improper 3 but if the Water 
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Of making Cider. 

be boyl'd, and 'let ſtand rill it be cold, it 
will be the better 3 that abating much of 
5cradity. 

Water mixt with the Fruit in the Grind- 
mg, incorporateth better with the Cider, 
than if added in the Veſſel; and if mixt 
in the Veſſel, better than if added in- the 
Glaſs. By the Addition of Warer can no 
other advantage be expetted than the en- 
creaſe of the Liquor, as we uſually make 
more Small Beer than Strong, of the ame 
quantity of Malt, for the ordinary ex+» 
pence in Oeconomy, 

After you have preſſed out your Cider, 
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making 


you may alſo put the Myxrc upintoa large Ciderkin 


Vat, and add thereto what quantiry you 
think convenient of boyF'd Water (being 
firſt cold again : ) if about half the quanti- 
- was of the Cider that was prefled 
It, it will be good; if as much as the 
Cider, then but ſmall : let this Water ſtand 
on-it about forty-eight hours, and then 
= it well. That which comes fromthe 
reſs, Tun up immediately, and (top it up, 
you may drink it in a few days. Thisbe- 
Ing the moſt part Water, will clarifie of 
t lelf, and ſupplies the place of Small-Beer 
mn a Family, and to many much more ac- 
ceptable, 


You 


or Purre, 


Of making Cider. 
You may amend it by the addition of 
the Settling or Lee of your Cider that 
ou laſt purified, by putting it _up onthe 
Þulp before preſſure, or by. adding ſome 
over-plus of Czder, that your other Veſ- 
ſels will not hold, or by Grinding ſome 
falling or refuſe Apples that were not fit to 
be added to your Cider, and- prefling it 
with this. | 
This Ciderkin or Purre may be made 
to keep long, in caſe you boyl it after 
preſſure, with ſuch a proportion of Hops 
as you. uſually add to your Beer that 
intend to keep for the ſame time, and it 
will be thus very well preſerv'd; but then 
you need not boyl your Water before the 


adding itto your Murc. 
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SECT. VIL 
Of Mixtures with Cider. 


There 1s not any Liquor that hath leſs 
need of Mixtures than Cider, being of it 
flffo excellent, that any ; addition what- 
ſoever maketh it leſs pleaſant : but being (6 
neceſſary a Drink for the preſervation of 
health, and tending toLongzvity, it may 
bethe moſt proper Vehicle to transfer the 
yertues of many. Aromatick, and Medicinal 
Drugs, Spices, Fruits, Flowers, Roots, &c. 
nto every part of man, beyond any other 
_ whatſoever. 

ou may make Hippocras of Cider thus, 
Take of Cardamoms, Carpobalſammm,ot each 
half an Ounce, Coriander-Seeds prepared, 
Nutmegs, Ginger, of each two Ounces, 
Cloves two Drachmes; bruiſe and infuſe 
them two days in twoGallons of the rich- 
eſt {weeteſt Cider, often ſtirring it toge- 
ther, then add thereto of Milk three pints, 
ſtrain all through an Hippocras Bag, and 
Freeten it with a pound of Sugar Candy. 

With it may be made FJuriper-Cider, by 
the addition - of the Berries dried , fix, 


eight, or ten to each Bottle in the —_ 
O 
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Of making Cider , 
of it, or elſe a proportionable quantity'in 
the Barrel : the taſte whereof is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, which by uſe will be much aba- 
ted. 

Ginger may be added with good ſucceſs, 
it making.the Cider more brisk and lively 
than otherwiſe it would be. - | 

Cloves and Cinamon added, not onely 
givesit a fine Arowatick flavour, but ting 
eth it with a fine colour. 

But the beſt addition that can be toi; 
is that of the Lees of Malaga Sack or Cans 
ry new and ſweet, about a Gallon to4 
Hogſhead ; this is a great improver and 
purther of Cider. 

" Dried Roſemary may be added in the 
Veſlel, and doth not make it very unples 


ſing. 

"I imbib'd therein, produceath 
the effect that it doth in xe. 

The Juice of Curramts preſery'd (ins 
ply, without any Sugar or Water, a fewdf 
the cleer drops of it, tingeth and matureth 
early Cider, which to ſome might otherwiſe 
ſeem too luſcious. | 

The Juice of Reberries preſerv'd, or the 
Wine thereof, gives an excellent tin&ure 
to this Liquor, and makes it very pleaſant, 


if the Cider be not too new or too luſcious 
For 
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Of making Cider. 

For cooling TinCtures to Cider, the Juice 
of the Mulberry is to be preferr'd. 

And next to that, the Juice of the 
Blackberry ; both ripening about the tinte 
of making Cider. 

Elder-berries are much commended by 
ſome to be preſſed amongſt your Apples, - 
or the Juiceof them added'to your Cider. 

But the beſt way of mixing this Juice 
with Czder, is to takea pot of Elder-berries, 
when ripe, with houſhold bread, let the 

hold about a Gallon of them or mote 
and be covered 3 Then ſtrain out the Juice 
which will be thin and clear, and bottle it 

for uſe; two or three ſpoonfals of this 

ed in a quart Bottle of Cider at the 
bottling, makes it of a fine Red colour, 

fant to the taſt, and endowes it with 
althe Medicmal vertues 'of the El/der-ber- 
19. This way of baking or decofting- of 
Soft Fruits is very effetua], in extratting 
their Juices. 

;The Clove-Fuly-Flower dried and ſteep'd 
In Cider, givesit an excellent Tin&ure and 
Flayour. 

Thus may the Vertues of any dried 
Flowers, Leaves, Roots, ec. be extracted 


and convey'd into our bodies by the moſt 


pleaſant Vehiclethat can be obtained. 
- S / CT. 
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Of making Perry, 
SECT. VII. | 


Of making other ſorts of Wines or Drinks of 
Fruits. 


JFTIEFR 


Beſides Cider, there are many other cy« 
rious Drinks: that may be prepared out of 
our Britiſh Fruits: As Perry, whereof there 
1s 2 great quantity made yearly in ſeveral 
places of this-Kingdom and its operation 
ſo much like unto that of Cider, that we 
need ay the leſs in this place. 4 

Pears '(hould not be too mellow when 
they are ground, for then they are þ 
pulpy, that they will not eaſily part with 
their Juice, | 

If Crabs be mixt with Pears in grinding, 
it very much improves the Perry; th 
proportion mult be with diſcretion, accor& 
1ng as the {weetnels of the Pear requires, 

Perry, if well made, and of good Pear 
will keep equally with Cider. The 
bury-Pear is eſteemed the belt to yield | 
ing Perry. 

Although the Planting of Vineyards. in { 
this IfJand is not ſo much in uſe as in the Bige i 
more Soxtherly Countries, nor are ' our? 
ſeaſons ſo conſtant for the maturation 
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Of making Grapes Wine: 
the Fruit of the Vine, as they are in Con- 
tinents of the ſame Latitude 3 yet may we 
propagate this Plant to a good effect in 
on warm Situations, and eſpecially on 
the ſides of Buildings, Walls, ec. and 


where there are any ſtore, of them, very 


2 


ar Frad Wine may be made of the great plen- 
& of ty of their Liquor z and much better than 
re my of the Freach Wines uſually imported 
erll Fhere, in caſecaution and $kill be uſed in its 
100 F oreparation. 
WF When you perceive your Grapes to be 
» Ejump and tranſparent, and the Seeds or 
hen to come forth black and clear, and 
 & wtclammy, and the Stalks begin to wi- 


ther, then gather them, for they carinot be 
mer-ripez neither will Rain or Froſt 1n- 
re them, ſo that the weather be dry ſome 
ime before gathering. X A" 

Cut them off from the Branches, and 
bot pull them, and inthe Moons dec-eaſe; 
mlerving them from bruiſes as much as 


OT Er He Ivey: 
Here in this cold Country they are {cl- 
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Js 10. Mizir lomething of crudity inthem z there- 
the Fire ic would not be loſt labour to cull or 
our*Fparate the more ripe from the leſs, and 
n of ive theStalks, before you preſs out your 
the N Wine z 


: M *»6 of 
om all of a ripeneſs, and the Stalks, con- the w...: 
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| Making of | 
Clarct. - Jet your 'Murc or Chaff 'of the Red 


Purif, ine 


of Wine, 


—_— and this Wye thns made 


-oOut ; but in the interim be fare to 


-Tankneſs of them ; then dry them throug! 
ly ; and with theſe may you purike W 


Of making GrapesWine. | 
Wine; by which means ſome 'have hall” gy 
Wine comparable with 'the beſt Freaidh”C 
Wines that are ptefsd from the 'Grajup-g 
elected Grapes, will Jaſt ſeveral yearg«} 
hath been expertenced. my i 

When your Wine 1s tanned, leave; 
part of the Veſfel void or empty, andſtt 
1t up cloſe immediately, and that very wa 
leſt it loſe ts Spirits; which vacancy 'yv 
may again ſupply after ten or twelveay 
with other Wine that hath been alſo kr 
mented : which repletion muſt be reites- 
ted as oft as there1s occafton. | 

It you mtend to make Claret, you wilt 


=; 


Back Grape, abide in the Muſt {ix or agit 
"days, or -as you will have 1t , more 
leſs, ruff or tinftured, before you pathit 


your Vatcloſe. | 4 
North-winds arereported tobe verytal 
for the fowring of Wines; therefore 
careful to keep them from tt. | 
To purthe Wine, take the thin Shaviy 
or Planings of Beech, the Rind being pee! 
off, and boyl them in water to abate ny 
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| Of making -Grape-Wine, 153 
* Half about a peck will ſerve a Hogſheads which 
Fred” Chips will ſerve often times, being waſhed, 
ore gried, and preſerved, 
aa * Some meliorate- their Wine by preſling 
ul Ras of the Sun with the Grapes a little 
"| plumped betore-hand, or by boyling half 
af the Mult - an hour together, ſcumming it, 
vFand adding 'it hot to. the other half: this 
mL meliorates that half that js boyled, and 
tauſethy a fermentation in the other z but 
this is left to farther experience. 
- With well-ripened Grapes, diligent fort- 
ing them, eaſe preſſure, and well purify- 
ing and preſerving its Juice, Wire may 
here be made in goodneſs and duration 
os” tothe belt and moſt Soxtberly French 
Wines that are: uſually imported hither, 
3 hath been divers times experienced for 
ſeveral years ſucceſſively, by one that hath 
produced excellent Wire of ſeveral years 
preſerving...___ 

For againſt a Wall Grapes ' will ripe 
yery well in moſt years, and the beſt of 
them ſeparated from the more immature, 

and from the Stalks, yield a luſcious Juicez 
-andthoſe gently bruiſed yield a thin Muſt, 
hath of it (elf but little of the flying 
in itz and that alſo being percipitated 
dr taken off, the Wine will not be fo apt 
N 2 ro 
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Of making other ſorts of Wines. 


to fernient 5 which 'is the propa cauſe ok 
ne 


of its ſudden decaying. This pre- 
ſerv'd inyour Refrigeratory, will continne 
good for ſeveral years ;-its Spirits thereb 

multiplying and heightning, that make 
it equal tothoſe Wines that received a far 
greater degree of maturation in their Fruit 
more expoſed to the perpendicular Beamy 
of the Sun. | 

There is ſcarceany Fruit more eaſily pro. 
pagated than the Cherry , nor any Erik 
that bears more conſtantly and plentiful 
ly, that is a tall and Orchard-Tree: the 
Fruit whereof yields a fine acid, pleaſant 
Juice, and mix'd with the more fat and 
luſcious Wines of Spair, make a very good 
Wine, by the addition of Sugar wherel 
to preſerve it. 

Or the Juice it ſelf, gently preſſed from 
the Fruit, may, by a convenient addition 
of Sugar, make a very pleaſant Wine, and 
durable, it boyled together ; but in the 
boyling caution muſt be had, leſt it attraft 
ſome ill favour from the Veſſel. 

This Fruit is alſo eaſie of Propagation, 
and no doubt but ſome of the more Juicy 
ſort of them, eſpecially the Dams», would 
yield an excellent Liquor, but ſcarce 
. durable unleſs boyl'd with Sugar,and w 
putt 


( 
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Of making other ſorts of Wines. 
{purifid, or elſe the Sugar boyl'd before- 
caule [fund in water, and thenadded: the Juice 
of the Plum being of a thick ſubſtance, 
will caſily bear - dilution. This is eafily 
experimented where Plums are in great 
| plenty. 


ca _Y phich if ſuffered to hang on the Trees ſix 
or ſeyen weeks after they are red , will 
field a Vinous Liquor, whichis to be dilu- 
ted with an equal quantity of water boyl- 
& with refined Sugar, about the propor- 
tion of one pound to a gallon of your 
Wine (when mixt with the water) and 
aker the Water and Sugar ſo boyled toge- 
ther is cold, then mix it with the Juice of 
the Carrants, and purihe it with [glaſs 
diſſolv'd in part of the. ſame Liquor, or in 
White wine, as 1s before directed for the 
purifying of Cider, after the rate of an 
ounce to eight or ten Gallons 3 but boylir 
not in a BraſsVeſlel, for the reaſons before- 
mentioned. This will raiſe a Scam on- it of 
agreat thickneſs, and leave your Wine 1n- 
different clear, which you may draw out 
fither at a Tap, or by your Siphon, into a 
barrel, where it will finiſhits Fermentation, 
and in three weeks or a Month become fo 

N 3 pure 
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The Red Dutch-Currant , or Corinth, Curan- 
fields a very rich and well-coloured Juice, **: 


», 


166 Of making atber ſorts of Wines. 


pure and Jimpid , -that you may bottle it 


with a piece of Loaf-Sugar in” each Bottle, 


in bigneſs according to your diferetiony 


which wilt not only abate its quick acidity 
that it may as yet retain, but make it bri 
and lively. 

At the time you Bottle it, and for ſome 
time after, it will taſte a little ſweet-{c 
from the Sugar, and' from the Currant ; but 
after it hath ſtood in the, Bottles fix of 
eight weeks, it will be ſo well united, that 
it will be a delicate, palatable, rich Wine, 
tranſparent as the Ruby, of a tull Body,and 
in a Refrigeratory very durable; and thelons 
per you keep it, the more Yzrozs will your 
1quor be. 

By the letting your Currants hang on the 
Trees until they are through ripe, which 
is long after they are become red, digelt 
and matures their Juice, that it needs not 
that large addition of Sugar, that others 
wiſe it would do, in caſe the Fruit had been 
gathered when they firſt ſeem'd to be ripe, 
as 1s vulgarly uſed, and the common Res 
ceipts direft. Alſo it makes the Liquor 
more ſpirituous and Yinous,and more capas 
ble of duration, than otherwiſe it would' 
be, it the Fruit had not received fo great 
a ſhare of the Sun. 

The 
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Of making other: forts of Wines. 167 
The Gooſeberry-Tree being one of the "IE 
Fruit-bearing Shrubs, . yields a wine. 

ant Fruit, which although ſomewhat 
ous, yet; by reaſon of 1ts-grols Lee, 
whereof 1t is full, ic is apt to become acid, 
mnlefs a proportion ot Water ſweetned 
with Sugar (but not with fo much as the 
other acid Liquors) be added unto it; this 
7 ron of any other will not bear a de- 

10n, becauſe it will debaſe its colour 
from a Wine colour to a brown not plea- 
fant in Whitiſh Wines or Eiquors. 

\There is no Shrub yields a more pleaſant 2»berry- 
Fruit than the Rasberry-Tree, which 1s ra- *** 
ther a Weed than a Tree, never living 
two years together above-ground. Nor 1s 
there any Fruit that yields a ſweeter and 
more pleafant Juice than this, which being 
extracted ſerves not only to add a flavour 
to molt other Wines or Liquors, but by a 
{mall addition of Water and Sugar boyl'd 

ther, and when cold, added to this 
Juice, and purified, makes one of the molt 
pleaſant drinks in the World. 

Having given you a taſte of moſt Wines 41 cock 
made by preſſure of the Juices out of the W*: 
Fruits. You may alſo divert your elf 
with the blood ot the Grape, or any other 
of the before-mentton2d Limpid Liquors, 

N + ting d 


of other Fruits that cannot ſo eafil 
and liberally affard you their Juices, { 
of the Apricock, which ſtegp'd. in Wine, 
Clove- gives the yery taſte of the Fruit; alſo-Clow- 
Julifow- 7uly-Flowers, or other ſweet-ſcented Flow 
= 7 ers doth the like. You way alſo make Expe- 
riment of ſome ſorts of Peaches, NeGoring, 
&c. what efted& they will have por! thoſe 
- -ſorts of drinks. g | 


SE CTI.IX. 


Of making ſome other Drinks, or Wing 
uſually drank in this Iſland. 


Beſides ſuch Drinks or Liquors that ar 
commonly made of the Fruits of Treesg 
Shrubs, there are ſeveral other pleaſant, 
wholſome, and neceflary Drinks, madegf 
Trees, Leaves, Grains, mixtures of ſeven 
things, that are not to be omitted or want- 
ing in your Conſervatory to make it com- 

cat. 
' As Methegliz or Hydromel, that is pre 
pared out of Horny extracted by the dil 
gent Bee out of ſeveral Vegetables, be 
ing one of the molt pleaſant and univer- 
ſal Drinks the Northern paxt of yr | 
affor 
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on with the flavour and fpirituous haup 
gu 
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Of making other ſorts of Wines. 16g 
«affords, and was in uſe a the An- 
= tients that inhabited thefe colder Coun- 
» tries, before Wine or other Vinous Li- 
Wine, | quors became ſo generally uſed; and is 
Clow- | yet in ſeveral cold Countries the moſt ex- 
Flow | cellent Drink that they have of their own 
expe- | "making, where Wines and other Vinous 
Ting, | Liquors are notſo ealily nor well prepared. 
thoſe The Subject whereof it is made, KS be- 

ing to be had in every part of Exrope, from 
the moſt Sautherly parts of Spaiz, Italy; 8c. 
to the moſt Northerly. It being aftirm'd 
by Hiitoriographers,that there is Hony with- 
Vis & in the Ar@ick-Circle, or Frozen Zone. 
| Thoſe that livd formerly in the more 
Southern parts (as Plizy reports) made a 
tare Drink compounded of Hoxyand tart Wine, 
eq FF which they term'd Melitites, by the additi- 
fan, Y 6n of a Gallon of Hory to five Gallons 
leo of their Wine, making thereof, no doubt, 
renl F a very pleaſant Liquor: ro which Virgil 
ant- ſeems toallude, when he ſings 


Dulcia mella premes ; nec tantum dulcia 
DTes Hantum 

lil- WY Et liquida, &- durum Bacchi domiturs (a- 
be porem, 


# 
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TOs =— Honey you may preſs, 
-Not only ſweet,” but ſhall be Po fine, 
Ard fit to qualifie your ſharpeſt V, 


This Drink was alſo called Oinomet by 
Dioſcorides, and others in that Age, + 

In Sweedland, Muſcovia, Ruſſe, and as 
far as the Caſpian Sea, they make great 
ſtore of this Drink, and Me#h, which isa 
ſmaller fort of it, made of the worſt Hoxe, 
and of the refuſe of all the reſt. 

Fhis Metheglir, or Hydromel, they pre 
fer in-thoſe cold Countries before any other 
Drinks, preparing it- diverſly- to pleaſe 
their Palates 3 The beſt receipt whered 
that T have obſerved to be made by them - 
1s thus. 

They take Ravberries which grow plen» 


1Ne. 
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tifully m thoſepatrts, and put them into fair I ie 
Water; for two or three Nights (T ſuppoſe I an 
they bruiſe them firſt) that the Water may I vt 
extrat their taſte and colour. Into this Te 
Water they put of the pureſt Hoxey, in pro- ÞÞ ful 
portion about one pound of Horey to three I} thi 
or four of Water; according as they would JF Tt 
have it ſtronger or ſmaller. Thento give ÞF ro 
it a fermentation, they put a Toſt into it FF fer 
dipp'd in the Dregs or Grounds of Beerz | a« 


which 
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which-when - it hath ſet the Mepbeglin at 


work, they take out again, to prevent arty 
1 $avour it may give; if they defire to 


ferment it long,they ſet it in a warm places 


which when they pleaſe to hinder or ſtop, 


they remove It into a cool place; afterit 
hath done fermenting, they draw it off the 
Lee for preſentuſe; to add to its excellen- 
cy, they hang 1n 1t a little bagg wherein 
#Cinarmon, Grains of Patadice; and a few 
Cbves, This may do very well for preſene 
drinking. But if you would make 'your 
Metheglin of the fame ingredients, and to 
be-kept ( time meliorating any ſort of 
Drinks) you may preſerve your Juice of 
Ravberries at their proper ſeaſon. And 
when you make your Merheglir, decot 
r Honey and Water together,ahd when 
tiscold, then add your Juice of Raber- 
fries which was before prepared to keep, 
and purifie your Mez#heglin by the meansbe- 
ſore preſcrib'd, or ferment it, either by a 
Toſt dipped in Yeſt,or by putting a ſpoon- 
ful of Yeft unto it, to which you may add 
the little bag of Spices before mentioned. 
Then let it ſtand abouta Month to be tho- 
rowly purified, and then bottle it,and pre- 
ſerve it for uſe, and itmay in time become 

4 curious Drink. 
They 


19 
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They alſo ſteep Resberries in Aqua-Vite, 


twenty-four hours, and add that to their 
Hydromel 3 which is a great amendment 
of it. 

The ſame people alſo extract the. Jui- 
ces of Strawberries, Mylberries, and Cher- 
ries, and make the ſame uſe of them in 
their ;Hydromel, as they did of the Ra 
berries. 

Many Receipts are handed from one to 
another, for the making of Metheglin or 
Hydromel, wherein are ſeveral green Vegs- 
tables preſcribed to be uſed, as Sweet-Bryar 
Leaves, Thyme, Roſemary, &c. which are 
notto be uſed green, by them that intend 
to make a quick, brisk and lively Drink; 
green and crude herbs dulling and flat 
ning the Spirits of the Liquor to which 
they are added, as you will find if you 
add green Hops inſtead of dry to your 
Beer : neither will any green herb yieldits 
vertue ſo eafily as n' &. dry. But Spices 
and Aromatick herbs are very neceſlary to 
add a flavour to the Methegliz, and abate 
itst00 luſcious taſte. 

It is uſually alſo direfted , that the 
Metheglin when boyling ſhould be ſcum-: 
med , to take off the filth that ariſeth 
from it in the decoction ; which 1s ' - 

0 
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Of making other ſorts of Wines. 154 
{ neceflaty as it is pretended to be; for 
that ſcum remaining behind, will be of uſe, 
and a help to its fermentation, , and makes: 
the'Liquor afterwards to become the more 
ſkmpidz_ and doth not unite'agam with it, 
as is vulgarly believed, 'it being a Maxime 
in Ph;loſophy, that Feces- once ſeparated, 
never roune - RET: 

So that if you take Honey, Live-Honey, 
that naturally runs from the "Combs, (and 
that from Swarms of the' ſame year is the 
beſt)and add ſo much Hory to clear Spting- 
Water, that when the Honey is diflolved 
thorowly, an Egg will not fink to the bot- 
tom, but eaſily twim up and” down in it; 
Then boyl this Liquorin a, Braſs, or rather 
"(0 Veſſel, for about ati hour or more; 

by that time the Egg” will fwim above 
the Liquor, abqut the breadth, ofa Groar, 
then let it cool; the next morning you 
may barrel it up,” addingtothe proportion 
of fifteen Gallons an ounce of Gizger, half 
an ounce of Cimmamon, Cloverand Mace of 
each an ounce, all grofly beaten; for if you 
beat it fine, it will always float in your 
Metheglin, and make it foul; and if you put 
them in whilſt it is tot, the Spices will loſe 
their Spirits. You may alſo if you pleaſe 
add a little ſpoonful of Yeſt at the Bung- 
hole 
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fl bom before was tors 


become a molt 


= 


of Birch- . ip well = hk Northern parts of i 
*me. Tope, as in many places of Aſi, and 
may we extract the Bload.of Trees thi 

ſelves, atid make them drinkable,, 
delicacy of aur Liquors madeof Fruitsand 
Grains, very much abates the eager 

cution of ſuch deſigns, yet the pleaſant 

Ti and Glubrity of the Blood of og 

rees, haye given encquragement, to ſame 

Virtwſ, $9 n ow their. labour and Skill 

oo hae, Sl not in vain; The Sycomere 

oe Wallm4-Trecs ate ſaid to yield excth 

tent Juice, butwein | England have nar bed 


'hole to © its fermentation; but let 
BOL ea ago t9o cal at the firſt, Fg | h 
nt to wy 
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Of making other ſorts of Wines. Ys 
+ great experience many, 'as in that of che 
k Bereh-tree. 


= Which may be extrafted m ver 
rantiries where: thoſe Trees ard phedey, 
many Gallons m vn Map gathered 
from the' Boughs of the Tree by curring 
| off leaving thejr' ends fit to go'into 
the mouths of the Bottles, and fo by hang- 
ng many Bottles on ſeveral Boughs, the 
quor Will diftil into them very plenti- 


_— he) 
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>The ſeaſon for this work, is fromtheend 
i February to the end-of March, whilſt 
the Sap riſes, -and before the Leaves ſhoot 
oat from the Tree; for when the Spring is 
forward and the Leaves begin to appear, 
&e Juice, by a long digeftion in the Branch, 
yrows thick and coloured , which before 
methin and khmpid. The Sap alſo diſtills 
wot in cold weather, whullt the North and 
Befi-winds blow, nor m the night-time, 
but yery well and freely when the South 
«' Wei#-winds blow, or the Sun ſbine 


warm. ' 

That' Liquor is beſt that proceeds from 
Skill the Branches, having had a longer time in 
are © the Tree, andthereby better digeſted and 
xc | Xquiring more of its flavour, than if it had 
had & been extracted from the Trunk. 

ſo Thus 
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Thus may many Hopſheads ſoon be ob- 
tain'd : Poor people will (where Trees are 
plenty ) draw it for two pence or three 
pencethe Gallon, Toevery Gallon where 
of, add a pound of refined Sugar, and boy{ 
it about a quarter or half an hour ; they 
ſet it to cool,” and add a very little Yeſt 
to.it;, and it will ferment , and. thi 
purge- it ſelf from that little droſs theLy 
quor and Sugar canyield : then put itin x 
Barrel, and add thereto a ſmall proportion 
of Cinnamon and: Mace bruiſed, about half 
an ounce of both to ten Gallons; then ſhop 
it, very cloſe, and about a month after bot 
tleitz and in a few days you will haves 
moſt delicate brisk Wize of a Flavour 
unto Rheniſh. Its Spirits are ſo vola 
that they are apt to break the Bottles, ut» 
leſs placed in a, Refrigeratory, and what 
poured out, it gives a white 'head in the 
Glaſs. This Liquor is notof long duration 
unleſs preſerved very cool. 

Inſtead of every pound of Sugar, if yc 
add a quartofHoney and boyl it as 
and adding Spice, and fermenting it as you 
ſhould do Metheglin, it makes an admud 
Drink, both pleaſant and medicinable.. /; 

Ale brewed of this Juice or Sap, is & 
ſteem'd very wholeſome. 
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;b cannot/pals/by-naming this famous Li--4,,,,,,.. 
yuor-Chocolatte, that was 1n:3 manner Meat 
md Drink to a great parrot Ameritd,atid' 
wyery much-uſed in moſt parts of it. The 


pal Ingredient is the Kernel of the 
- get a Fruit growing-1n thoſe parts 
plentifully, yet in ſo greateſteem as 
them, that it was amongſt the Na- 
wes as their-Coin: | 
There grow ſometimes thirty or forty 
efthem 1n a husk. The nature of then is 
ingent, yer ſtrengthning/ and nouriſh- 
_— Kernel being ground fine by a 
ett, and ſo reduced” tb a Liquidity 
n&it the nameot _ Atte'in the. 
«2 Language f1gnitying Water. 
io this Fruit | wr Ahiore which 
de of red Kernels or grains growing irv. 
wahd Husks on a. Tree there by deco&mg 
mto a Pap, whereof they make Cakes. 
ithey add Marz, a Grain growing in' 
Country ; and Mazexochite, a kind of 
mpper, which tempers the 'cooling pro- 
ny of the other Ingredients: They mix 
with the Flowers of the Tree Xochi- 
athis, and Tihilxochitlc, and a Gum that 
ps from a Tree they call Holquabuitle, 
hich have excellent virtues with them 
all which the Amercians compole a plea- 
O ant 
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_ 78 of making other ſorts of Wines, 
_ fant Drink, byidecodtingtliclame w WW; 
or Milk, or other Liquiditigst.And rink 
.cut-queſtion, Kernel; (irgns; and Flower 
may here be found, that may make:a couns 
terfeit of itintaſtt, and:equal to it wn vir- 
tue. Pxere,whether the Kernel of the Wa. 
"ut may notſupply rhe defect of the Gary 
if well ground.; 4 4 wt 0 
Notwithſtanding that: objedtion,: that 
the Kernel of iWafwat will retain its taſt 
amongſt whatever other 'materialsit/be 
uſed ; .Yet-may time wear: out that "tai; 
and render more pleafant, as wemaygh 
ſerve in the -ſavour that proceeds fien 
Malt burn'd on the Kiln, 8c. : that theBer 
or Ale-will become more pleafant by 
ng it,, ſo-will Tobacco, that. is hot 'm 
mouth become more mild by age, -497 
- :Vanzous png that the Amend 
uſe in Compounding the Cakes to nakt 
this excellent Liquor. as was obſerveddy 
that great Scrutiniſt Mr Gage, in his Sutwy, 
of the:Welt-Indies, where:ſome put intoit 
black Pepper, which he ſaith-is too hot 
dry ; but the jong red Pepper called 
1s good, which although'it be hot imar 
mouth, yet in the operation /is/cool-q0 
moiſt. | 1a 
- Some compound with it, White Sig 
Cinamn, 
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Of mivking other forts of Witer, 299 
| Gitrateon, Claus, detnifect, Almonds, Flazhl 
"Abt2,\.(or. 'rathon:Fitþentlr) Orejucla, Bak- 

' ills, Supeyall;) (lrenge-flower-water , \Sorae 
Monk, and-asmuch ot drbiotte as will mdhe 


@ loqk of the colour of a Red brick. Bir 
'r»the due; proportions:of theſe ingredi- 
.cots-they muſt be added 'accapding as:the 
» of thaſe thatare-to Treteive- mr. ve- 
quires: /Fqri{ome or othet: of cheſe ingreds- 
«is being. of anbrher mature than 18 the 
Nu&6 ir felf;. may þe fo mereaſed in projet 
fied that 3t may over \ballance whatever 166 
oamvenience (orill effeit may be occaltohed 
by the Aſtringent nature of the Nut, 
ibThere + ho daubt-bat our Walrats or 
Fitberds, with the ſame corredting Tngres 
Gents, \tnay make an (excellent Ligupt, 


mar, if notequal, to the famous Chocolatte; 


Walnuts and Filberds being cleanſed from 
i Pill or Rind that covers them; arebft 
an-ofly nature; rand; aftringent as'13' tHe 
Cacao. We want only the knowledge.of 
thoſe things ithat- are -mentioned here 'by 
the namesof Orejuelz, Bainilla, and Sapoys 
al, or what may (upply:their natures and 
properties. | 52 1 19 ALL/ 
'. Another Receipt is 01n/the ſame Survey 
deliverett ro this effect; To every trundred 
of Cacay/Nuts; take two ma 4 
O 2 we, 
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'Chile, a Handfull of Amniſeeds and 'Orejue- 
ls, and two of the Flowers called Merha- 
fackhil}, (by which its probable-18 3ntended 
Tlixdchitle, for great differences we findin 
the names of ſuch things that are proper to 
that Country, which are written accord- 
ingto the yarious apprehenfions of thelan 
guage of thoſe Natives bythe Relators) 
or Banilla, or inſtead of this, fix Roſes 'of 
Alexandria beat to powder, ( Alexandria 
Roſes, I have not heard of, but if Auſtrich 
Roſes are here intended, they are ofa dark 
red cH!our on one ſide of the leaf; like unto 
the Flowers of the Tlilxochitle) two drans 
of Cintamor, of Almonds and Hazel Nut 
(or Filberds) of each a dozen; of white 
Sugar half a pound; and of  Achiottes 
nough- to zgive-.it:colour. If 'you: defire 
to:havea high ſcent with it, then you may 
uſ&Claves and» Mack and. Orenge Flowet 
Water:m it; which are much uſed- inthe 
Weſt-Indies, ' but' ſomeleave them our. 
Some put in Maiz, or Paxiſo, a grail 
there ptowing, which is windy, and afded 
only to encreaſe the Bulk of it, for the 
Makers and Sellers advantage. | 
+:GCianamon is eſteemed one' of the beſt 
mpredients; it is hot and dry in the third 
degree, provokes Urine, comforts the Kid- 
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abs and» Rejmes-of thoſe that are troubled 
with ' cold" Diſeaſes, and -* 7» tor the: 
Hes, according tothis Ditch, 


(omntude' & Orine, Cinamonm, & Re- 
\mbss 4 f 1:E1 
[umina clarificat, dirs Venena fugat. 


imamon help; Orine, cleanſeth the Eyes, 
Purgeth the Keynes, from it all Venome flies. 


"dchrotte is piercing and attenuating,good 
for ſhortneſs of Breath, and ſtoppage of U- 
finez and therefore a very excellent cor- 
= 'of the Cacao, or of Wallnuts, or Fils 
The meaner fort of Indians make Cho- 
latte, only with Cacao's, Achiotte, Miz, 
and a' few Chiles, with a little Amniſeed, 
where the proportion of Cacao's exceeds all 
theother Ingredients. In this are Achiotte 
md Chile the great Correttors of the Cacao. 
'In the Conteftion of theſe Cakes all the 
—_— are to be dryed ( except the 
&cbiotte) and beaten, or ground in a Stone 
Mortar, or on a broad Stone; bur you 
muſt be- cautious that you over dry them 
not, teſt 'you' waſte their Spirits or oyly 

ſaree.” ''/ © | 
O 3 The 
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' The Cinmawee:, Pepper, and.\ Anniſug; 
may be ff beateh;; £aoh: of therh by iy ly 
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apart, and theetht Nuts. by htteand linld 
beat, always ſtirring them. 

- Then mw all.the Ingrediznts. together) 
and beat them warm, but not hat, andmix 
the Achiotte with. thee» ip the beatingai:a,,) 

You muſt remember to ſcarce all the In- 


gredients except: the Cara, abd thedeln 
tte CLEL \ 4 Lyra 


In this warm mixture you will find al 
tobe almoſt Liquid, then; wake ups, and 
when it iscold tt. wilt be.hatd 3) As 13006 
you may 'either make: 4 up 1n\Ro#s, prin 
Molds made\forthat. purpolc, git you 
drop it on paper in {mall round Cakeyt 
wilt tick to Earth or Woods = +» 

There are very-good Rolls or: Caka'd 
Chocalatte made in; Englaud., yet are the 
Spaniſh eſteemed the beſt, becauſe they we 
ſppoſed to have the molt »kill- and exp6 
rience, and having the Materials #6 cot» 
flant returns from America, but I have 
found but little difference between the bell 
Engl and the beſt Spariſh, | 

o adapt this for your Pallate, it md 
be done ſeveral-ways, ſome ſlice: ar ſcrape 
It fine, and boyl-xt in- water, only witks 
little Sugarz others mix half Water and 
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talf Milk; ard boyl it, 'and then add the 


wdeted Chorolatre to it; and boyl them 


er/* * Others add Wine and Water: 
&ery way 1s very good; butbe fure whilſt 
is boyling, keep 1t ſtirring, and wher it 
Foff the fire, whirr it with your hand MY, 
Thar is, it muſt be mixt in a deep por of 
Tr, Copper, or' Stone, with a cover with 
{hole m the middle of it; for the handke 
the Mill 'to come out at, or without a 
Cover. The Mill is only a 4op at theend 
a fender handle or ſtick, turned in a 
ners Lathe, and cut m Notches, or 
%ogh at the end; they ' are fold at the 
Turners for that purpoſe; This being turn- 
tdbetween your hands, whilft the pot is 
FFer the fire, and the rough endin the Li- 
quor, cauſes an equal mixture of the Li- 
or with your Chocolatte, and raiſes a 
d or froth overit; then pour it out for 
din fmall diſhes for that purpoſe. | 
"The proportion of Chocotatte ro your 
Liquid matter, muſt be 'referred to your 
ton, where therets only water more, 

and where water and milk lefs; you muſt 
add a convenient quantity of Sngar m the 
mixture. "Theſe Cakes of Choco/atte being 
kept in a dry place, will keyp many years 
Without atty damage, but moiſture 1s very 
murious'to them. Oz Fi 
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, In China, plentifully grows a Plantthey 


Fee, 


call Thea, on a Shrub muck ke unto aw 
Mirtle-tree which: bears a: Leaf, + = the 
"Chineſe; gather in the Spring one by ong 
and immediately. .put them to. warm in/an 
Iron Kettle aver the fire; then laying then 
on a finelight Mat, roll them together with 
their hangs... The Leaves thus roll'a ar 
again hang'd over the fire, and then roll 
cloſer together .till they are dry, then py 
up carchally in Tin Vellcls, to rok 
them from moiſture, . Thus they 
and-preſerve their beſt Leaves that yield 
the greatelt rates, but the ordinary they 
only, dry in the Sun ; but in the ſhade. 
doubtleſs much .better, the Sun havinga 
great power to attract the vertue qut of 
any Vegetable after its ſeparation fromity 
Nourifher, 

Boyl a quatt of clean water, and then 
add ta it a few of theſe dry Leave, 
which you may. take up at once between 
the tops at yaur fingers, and let themthus 
ſtand. in a covered Pot two or three mb 
nutes, in which time the leaves will be 
ſpread to their farmer breadth and ſhape, 
and yicld their. hizter, yet pleaſant 
T his Liquqr you may, if you pleaſe, edul- 
corate with a little Sugar, and make it an 
geceptable Nrink. It's 


_— 
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It's probable ſome Engliſh Plants may 
yieda Leaf that may, thus, ordered, make 


2 pleaſant'and wholeſome Drink. Seve- 


do uſe the Herb Betony, Sage, and 0- 


ther Herbs, after the ſame manner. \; *-. 

4, Mr Gage in his Survey of the p49 wr 
commends a Drink they ,there call #obe, 
which is made of the Flower of Mazz boyl- 


ed thick, ay; ſome yy of Chile, or 
long Pepper, Cinnamon, Sweet-water, An - 
ber or Mark. and S#gar;] The Flower. of 
any of our Exgliſþ Grains, may, thus or- 
dered, make a pleaſant Drink, | 


Of making other forts of Wines 18g © 
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of thipreftr avifolg rheveby. 


E all very well know that Adva- 

zage 1s the great Mark aim'd at by 

moſt, and the Haven to which the greater 
part of mankind ſteer their Courſe. It 
that which makes the toil and labowd 
ſo many ingenious and induſtrious men 
become eafie and pleaſant to them, and 
makes the Husbandman wait with ſo much 
patience for his long expe&ed Crop; 6 
that it is the profit and advantage that isto 
be expetted from theſe Plantations that 
my(t: fpoutnge our Country-men to ut- 
dergo the pains and expence that theſe 
ill neceſſarily requirez part of which 
advantages are before already in gon 
, roOucit 


e profita. ariſe fron pts. 
ng pipe nh Joy 
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\wfe.r of Fonid-erees. 
- anche at; dur'the more: particular thaſe 
217” I which are molt to be ref 
7 © {ol am unwilling to: trouble you with o 
axatt an mots, as may be taken, how 
ter and lefler Frees ſhould be 
on an byndred oz one thoutand 
of Land, at fo many foat and inches 
—o like what of late hath been pub+ 
libed to the workd, by an account to''ar 
fern, how:many of thems will plant one 
flenſand Acres of Land at a foot diſtance, 
&.- baving niore of nicety than difcretion 
wit; only you may conclude, that one 
kadred Applc-trees may be phamed in an 
here, of ground at about twenty foot di- 
knee 3 which isa good fize for the Re 
, \that Free never growing = 
: the g greater diftance Af rg 
Mike rune wi-beren uired tidera- 
-  Srwrhagps be had to the _—_— 
4 3 a hu Soil requi 
auch F exe Trees a 6a a ys: 
5 © I the Trees will rarely be very large; and 
$0 & the more they ſhadow the 5 the 
that Y better, as before was obſerv 
ur The Rates and Prizes of 9—raw 
hele F bundred of thefe Trees, are allo caſily to 
hich F be computed; you may have them at the 


eral Gardeners, brought home, planted, and ſta+ 
ked, 


” Of theprofits and 
ked, if they require it; forabout five pound f** 
the g—_ ” | Preys bows by Inc 
©i The: - profit of the Her lor © 
Tilla; ofechs en of Ground for thy 
firſt ſeven years after planting; may wel FE 
be:employed in digging about the Rook || ®. 
of the Trees, carrying 'of convenient and i 
ptoper Soil or compoſt for them, and mains 
taining;the Fences, paying Duties,” Ge! 
At ſeven years end, theſe one hundred 
Trees may, one Tree with: another, yiell 
abuſhel of Apples each Tree: for-a 
though it is not to be denied, but that ſome 
of them may have periſhed, and othergas 
yet but: young, raiſed in their places,”y& 
may ſome of theſe Trees'at ſeven yea 
th bear two or three buſhels;.anl 
| oy a buſhel and a half, which may inthe 
whole make one hundred buſhels, which 
at ſoc;pence per buſhel is fifty ſhillings; the 
Herbage then will beworthat leaſt twenty 
llings per anzmm, although the Ground 
were worth leſs before it was planted: 
The eighth or ninth year your Trees may, 
one with another, and one year with ano: 
ther, yield you at leaſt two or three buſh- 
els on a Tree, and ſometimes more; which 
at ſo low a rate, your five pound firſtewss FF 
pended, and the forbearance of the pl " 
t 


aſes of Frujt-tre6;. 
rand, arid intereſt of ”_ 
h on for-{overt years, will bring you 
 leaft-ve aces ar any 4 a, 
gebeing ( (till aflowed for the main- 
* of your Plantation. - 
But if a good Fruit-year Happen, and 
one hundred: Trees yield you four or 
hundred buſhels of Fruit, Fond thoſe 
h twelve pehce or: eighteen pence the 
I, it-will; in ohne year;”: more than 
ate all our pr labour, (charge, and 


| + like Calculation might be made of 
profits arifing from the-propagatin 

| other forts of the befhre pncioged 
3 but he-that 'underſtands the me+ 
bf plantmg them; ws cy compRts 
_ q__ | | 
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Ot Uſe of the ſaid Vinows Liquors. 


befides, thoſe well-known Uſes of the 
ks before idiſcourſed of, they are ca- 
Me of being converted- unto other very 
D Uſes at ſuch times as either the 
eantrey is full ſtocked with: it, or that 
you 


"WAY 
e lor | 
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rally 


wn 
| a- 
ſome h 
\TY | 
os 
1the 
hich 
ns 
ed : 
may, 
anos 
uſb- F 
A 
ro- 
Fo 


ao Of thegriftaand 
gd Of jt th&#: alay: nat be'f 
| a F. and drinkable tinkableas youdelar. (10M bs 
of making 5 ey oe you way, afige; die fermany 
7- 4Honextta@Jpinits, yulgarlyoalied, þ 
and ber plenty, and vey excellent, « 


Ic. dciog wheel for, Cent his: , 
dura over thine as Clarnt, br other Fitey 
3wine3-for theglder, an ydaquor is, i well 
kept,: the:more Spirits 4 yields. - Cider rs 
hatch been tq yd an 

art of Spirit at an indifieren 
#-cloſckept/in a A 
Ie &revttsbey make « very: | 
advants tage of the Spirits on Giftil-b 
their bad Wines, and refuſe-Grapes; whid 
may aswell be done here our of ourbat 
F and efj ly out pf a Liquor'tht 
may be pr _ - ck mai thore 
Ripe, and, Mellow Auth | 
the ov NS the: mol Sp1 ir 
Perry is'6 to yield more Spittyy | 
than Cider, yore Perry be the 
Liquor and thinnes of body. Ivo 
5s obſerved. of Nants| Wines, alth 
imaller than thoſe of Berdeasx, per- 


Yin 
1 C 
{ T: 


ref Fengoladg 
beghgurs and bare! Shieh Is © 0 
0a i tat hy pow en 
alt Rd thang aatany a ws" "a 
| 11 > Caalbvl "lace: gs 
wig aks oredbilitiesi tiahdae itih For 


0 (1 FOR © "0 
Os Ng name! ofa 


F avert.” Hvicals th Vos repo 
eraio} o 8 ik ly bets0,-p6-rlther 
ah thete "Spirits [ar Goitrtiched? bY Finke, 
"1 5 (a riot M"aHfetion from the 


 patt23 YER thefe,*4 
Parr or oO? Wan 53 gore ho 
2 EIS oo Indie Ty 
"y ; i Plc i 
eee upon the tg —_—_ ings of 
t on Wines, and it will produce excellent Vzze- 


7 (7 ſuch that bears the name of White- 
ine- 


-Vinegar, and ſhall b4ve a good co- 
F ur and taſte. 
worory "Take the Juice of RedCirrants through Cures 
4, chat 5 and add thereto an equal quantity F rneger. 
pl Water, and let it ſtand in the Sun a- 
ping bout three or four weeks in a Barrel with 
WE Bltp-hole covered with a Tile-Shard 
E fly: then draw it off its Lee, and you 
hanhave a delicatered Vinegar, fit for moſt Cu- 
t+ jelinary Uſes ; you may make it of the Juice 
wy alone, 


| Ofthegeoe -F 
alone, 


NI 


—_— old:an aondhios. 


andidoubtleſ: it will-be much the 
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SECT. It: 


Of the Medicinal Vertues of Fruits, an1 
' Drinks made of theme. 


It is not to be expeRed that TI ſhould 
here give ou an exact account of the 
efefts theſe Fruits and Wines have on 
humane bodies. it more becoming a Gradu- 
weinthe Medicinal Science. But to abate 
what any may enviouſly object againſt the 
flobrity of them, and to encourage our 
Country-men in the uſe of them, I ſhall 
ere give you what have been generally ob- 
kved to be the virtues of ras of our 
Country Fruits and Wines. 

As to Gardens and Orchards themſelves, of Ger- 
by hey have becn eſtcem'd the pureſt of hu- 4*5- 
% Yrane pleaſures, and the greateſt refreſh- ©» 
nents of the Spirits of man : for the ex- 
aciſes of planting, grafting, pruning, and 
mlking in them, very much tendeth to 
Wlubrity, as alſo doth the wholeſome Airs 
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| p bund in them, which have been expert- 
- — Faced not onely to cure ſeveral Diſtem- 
2. bers incident to our nature; but to tend 


wards the prolongation of life. 
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Of Apples 


and Cidcr. | oh 
= man to cat, and by cating of which (be. 


Of the Medicinal Virtues 

For nothing can be more available tg. 
health and. long lite, than a ſedate quiet 
minde, attended with theſe Rurall delights, 
a healthful Air, and moderate Exerciſe, 
which may here be foundin all ſeaſons of 
the year. 


Thrice happy they who theſe delights purſue, 
For whether they their Plants in order view, 
Or overladen bonghs with props relieve. © 
Or if to forreign Fruits new names they gin, 
z they the taſt of evry Plum explore, 

0 eat at ſecond courſe, What would thy 

more ? | | 

What greater a”. can be deſird, : 
Than what by theſe. diverſions is acquir dF... 


>: rx co Sv 


ZE 


Rapinxs, 


The Fruits of the Earth, and eſpecially 
of Trees, were the firſt Food ordained tor 


ET S339 


fore fleſh became his meat) he lived 102 
far greater age, than ſince any have bee 
obſerved to have'lived. And of all te 
Fruits our Northers parts produce, thergs, 
hone more edible, nor more wholeſome, F 

than Apples; which by the various prept F any 


/ 


of Fruits and this Wines. 195 
| #itions of the Cook, are bgcome- a pitt. 
ef our Table-entertainrmentafnoſt cthrough- 
gits, F -vut the year, and are eſteem'd to be very 
cile, F temperate and oouriſhings 
ns of F + They relax the Belly, which is a very 
goqd property in thet'3 but the ſeet 
. & more than the ſharp, 
ſue, | © They help Coneottion, eaten after meat 
ew,  & With a little Bread : you may be confident 
| Bf that at) Apple eaten after ſupper, depref 
give, © {th all offenſive vapours that otherwiſe 
| would offend the Head, and hinder fleep. 
thy Apples roſted, ſcalded, or otherwiſe pre- 
pared, aporoing to the 5kill of the Opes 
-- I natour, are good in many hot Diſeaſes; as 
i? inſt Melancholy, and the Plexriſie ; the 
xtion of them alſo with the Pulp thin- 
We _ cures the painful Strargary of dit- 
wn ty of Urine; and Running of the Reins 
md cdulcorated with Sugar, is good to 
ibate a tediousCold. | 
* But Cider is much to be preferr'd , it of Cidef, 
King the more pure ard aftive part ſepa- 
kites from the impure and feculentz and 
without all peradventure, is the moſt 
\& %holeſome Drink that -is made in Earope 
3. for our ordinary uſe, as before is obſerved: 
; For its ſpecifick Vertues, there. is fiot 
iny Drink more cffeftual againſt the Scur- 
, P. 2 _ 


Of the Medicinal Virtues 
vy. Itis alſo prevalent againſt the Stone, 
and by its mundifying qualities, is good 
againſt the Diſeaſes of the Spleer, and is 
elteem'd excellent againſt Melancholy. 

. Pears ate near of a nature with Apples, 
and are of as great uſe in the Kitchin and 
Conſervatory : they nouriſh more, eſpe 
cially the Warden, which baked, and well 
ſweetned with Sugar, is held to be one 
of the beſt Reſtoratives to a Conſumptive 
man. 

The Wine made of them is more full of 
Spirit than that of the Apple, and eſteem 
a greater Cordial. | 

The uſes and virtues of Grapes and 
their Wine, are fo generally known, that 
it's needleſs to mention them. | 

Although &xinces yield no Vinous Juice 
ms to the Palate, yet are they not to 

e rejected in our Plantation or Vineyard, 
for their excellency inthe Kitchin and in the 
Conſervatory. 

Theſe Fruits, any ways preſerved or 
prepared, are an excellent aſtringent and 
corroborating Medicine. 

TheCherry is a moſt innocent Fruit, and 
rarely hurts any, unleſs eaten in too greata 
quantity. 


The 


their worth. E 


of Fruits and their Wines.- 


The Wine made of them isa very pleaſant 
and proper Wine for the Summer-ſeaſon, 
cooling, (trengthning, and ſtirring up a good 
appetite to Meat, 


” Plums are uſeful in the Kitchin, and of Plums. 


many ſorts of them excellentto preſerve. 
"Eaten raw, 'are cooling, and hurt not, 
uvſels in too great a quantity. 

[The Wine of them being well purified, 
wnear 1n virtue to Cherry-wire. 


Our Engliſh C»rraxs are ſharp, but very ,c0,.. 
woling, aſtringent, and corroborating, and rans, 


ery wholeſome, eaten raw: eating too 
many of theſe, is not to be feared, they 
yearying the mouth before they fatiate 
the ſtomach. 

The Wine that is made of them is one of 
the moſt pleaſant and wholeſome Wines 
mde in thisIfle; its ſpecihick Virtues are 
tot yet vulgarly known, but queltionleſs 
acellent againſtthe Scarvy. 


Gooſeberries are couling, and open the of Gooſe- 
telly ; the like vertue may be expeRted iS. 


tom its Wine. There is no Fruit more 
mnocent than this, rarely injuring any by 
the over-cating of them, 

They are for a long ſeaſon uſeful in the 
ſitchin, few Families being ignorant of 
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Raſ- 
berries, paſt, Rasberries come jn ule tor a fine cools 


10g repaſt ; their Wine being one of the 
pleaſanteſt Liquors that can þe cane 
and the moſt proper for the Autumng 
ſeaſon, before Cider s become palatable, . 
f Straw- Strawberries are a pleaſant cooling Fruit, 
Perricz. and the diſtill'd Water of them excellent 
againſt the Stove, Gravel, or Strangury, 
of Apri- + Apricocks and Peaches are not 1o cons 
cocks «xd MEndable in this cold Climate for their Me- 
Reaches. djcinal Virtues, as they are for their ple 
fant taſte, and excellency in the Kitchin 
and Conſervatory. 
f Mul- Unripe Mulberries crude or dried, ar 
2% of an aſtringent quality z but if through 
ripe, they relax. The Juice of this Frut 
Anti-ſcorbutical, and therefore uſed. to 
waſh the mouths of ſuch that are affedted 
with that Dilſcalc. 
Of otber Figs, Walnuts, Filberds, Medlars, & 
Fu. - are not within the limits of this diſcour, 
therefore I need not trouble the. Reader 
with any thing of them, 
of Mcthe-  Metheglin, as it is in ſtrength, fo it 8 
glin.” jn virtue, warming, animating, and muty 
difying; reſtoring loſt Appetite, openeth 
the.Stomach, ſpftneth the Belly; is good 
againſt the Conſumption of the Lungs, -" 


After ſeveral other Summer-fruits are 
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of Fruits and their Wines. 


all Conghs and Col4r; againſt Buarten Agnes, 

and all Diſeaſes of the Brain, as Epilepſies, 
Apoplexcies, &6. it cureth the Telow' Fann- 
Ger: and there is no better Drink againſt 
the ſevere pain of the Gravel in the Reins, 
a Kone 1n the Bladder ; neither 1s there 
apy Liquor more conducing to Long Life 
than this and Cider, as the many Drinkers 
thereof can witnels. 


the Birch-tree, have not long been diſcover- 
ed, we being beholding to the learned 
Fan Helmont for it; who in his Treatiſe 
of the Diſeaſe of the Store, hath very 
much applauded its virtues againſt the 
affects of that Diſeaſe, calling the natural 
Liquor that flows from the wounded Bran- 
Fes of that Tree, the meer Balſom of the 
Diſeaſe of the Stoze. Ale brewed therewith, 
% well as'the Wine that is made of it, won- 
& FF .dertully operateson that Diſcale. 


uile, Alſo Birch-wine is a great opener, and 
ader I reputed to be a powertall Curer of the 
Piifick. 


its] Chocolatte is a very great Reſtorative, 
nut» F comforting and cheriſhing the inward parts, 
neth F and reviving natural ſtrength, and hatha 
z0od F wonderful effe&t upon Conſumptive and an- 


and Bf tient people, being drank bot in a morning. 
all P 4 It 
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The Vertues of the Liquor or Blood of of bivck- 
WIOc. 


Of Cho- 
colatte. 


Of Thea. 
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"Of the Medicinal Virtues 


tis good in all Colds and cold Diſtem- 


pers, and having ſo equal a mixture of '{@ 
many ingredients of great virtue, there's 
ſcarce any Diſtemper that proceeds: ftom 
an errour inthe fir{t or ſecond digeſtions, 


- but may, by the uſe of this Liquor, or ta 


ther dier, be in ſome meaſure corrected if 
paſt; or abſolutely prevented, if taken and 
uſed before-hand, being ſo homogenial to 
moſt natures, and injurious to none. The 
too powerful virtues of ſome of them being 
checkt in their operation by their moderate 
Correctives: inſomuch that this Medicinal 
diet or repaſt doth deſerve the eſteemofa 
Panacea or general Medicine for moſt di, 
ſtempers that attend us ( ſometimes toour 
Graves.) As for Colds, it is well known, 
they are the firſt Cauſes of moſt Diſcaſes in 
Man, diſcompoſing the whole Microcoſmz 
In which Diſtemper little of Shop Medi 
cine 1s to be uſed, and a better than Ch- 

colatte, 15 not yet Diſcovered. 
The Virtues of Thez are very much ap- 
lauded, throughout the Countries where 
it is ſo much drank, againſt all affedts of 
the Head, and obſtructions inthe Stomach, 

of the Spleen and the Reins. 

It dricth up all vapouts that offend the 

Head, and annoy the Sight. 
ſt 
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vn the Stomach, and 
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of Fruits and their Wines. 


It digeſteth any o_ that _ _—y 
PpcE- 


” brief,it is confidently affirmed 
out the vaſt Regions where it is plentifully 
drank, that the drinkers of this Liquar are 
never troubled with the Store or Gont. 

* The Virtues hereof are..more largely 
diſcourſed -_ it” the ſeveral Hiſtories of 
thoſe parts where it 1s propagated, and in 
aPa bo printed by Mr. Thomas Garway in 
Beckange- Aley, near the Royal Exchange in 
Tindon, the principal Promoter and Dif- 
parſer of this Leaf and Liquor, 


-- 


$203007-$2909] 
'ACorollary of the Names ani 
Natures sf moſt Fruits grow. 


| is Tradt of the propagati 
es. . of Fruit-Trees, anda 
& ing, preparing, and py 
\ Ying | their Vinous Juice 
} cannot be compleat without 
ſome account of that variety of Fruits thi 
Country produceth; which 1s a task be 
yond my ability exadly to perform z every 
County, and&'many parts of each "Count, 
ucing ſome ſort or other of Fruit not 
wn in the'next; or at leaſt giving then 
other names, fo that you cannot expett 
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Yn exa&neſs herein. Only a Catalogued den 
the moſt general and uſeful kinds that are Y ofa 
either fit for the Table, Kitchin, Confet-Y 71 

onary, or the Preſs, with ſome ſhort Nots that 

or Oblervations on their ſpecifick nature Ecole 

or virtues. 1 

| Fruj 
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X « N SECT.1I. 
\K- ;] Of Apples, 
and - There 1s no Fruit growing in England, 
- more uſcful or profitable than the Applez 
whereof there are many forts. 
The Aromatick or Golden Ryſſeting bath 
20 compere, .it being. of a Gald-colour 
Goat, under a Ruſlet hair, hath ſome warts 
mit, its Fleſh of a yellow colour, its form 
bp fattiſh round. This Fruit is not ripe 
all after Michaelmas, lives over the Win- 
x, and is without diſpute the molt pleg- 
kat taſted Aple that grows; having a 
Waoſt delicate Aromatick hautguſt , and 
melting in the Mouth. 
| The Orenge- Apple ſo called from its like- 
ge in colour and form to an Orenge, de- 
krves the next place, having a fine ro 
Gold-coloured coat, 'reſembling the Gal- 
den Pippin, only fairer ; lives long, andis 
ofa very pleaſant taſt. 
- The Golden-Pippin is, as was faid,{maller 
than the Orexge-Apple, elſe much like it 10 
colour, taſt, and long keeping. | 
The Ruſſet- Pearmain 18 a very pleaſant 
Fruit, continuing long on the Tree, and = 
e 
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the Conſervatory; partakes of both Ruſſe. þ- 
ing and Pearmain in Colour and Taſte, the Wo! 
one fide being generally Rxſet, and the o- for 
ther ſtreak'd like a Pearmain, 

The Pearmain, whereof there are two 
or three ſorts, is ſo excellent an Apple,and 
ſo well known, that no more need be aid Rae 
of it; only the larger fort is more pulpy 


than the ſmaller, and' keeps not fo well; Wat 
Neither is the Summer-Pearmain fo good 


as'the Winter. They are all very good G- 
der-Apples, but not to be preferr'd to your 
Cider-Plantation, being no great Bearers, * 

 Pippins, which are of ſeveral ſorts, take 


their name from the ſmall ſpots or: pips 


that uſually appear on thefides of the Ap 
ple. - Some are-called Stone-Pippins, from 
their obdurateneſs. Some are called Kentiſh 
'Pippins, becauſe they are a Fruit that 4 


grees well with that ſoyl ; others are called 


rench-Pippins, having their original from 
France; the Fol.ond-Pipps from the fame 


cauſe, andthe Ryſet-Pippin fromits Rullet 


hew. They are generally a very pleaſant 
Fruit, and of a good Juice, fit for the Th 
ble, Conſervatory and Kitchin; but noth 
fit for our Plantation for C:der, as the mote 
ordinary Fruit, being but tender bearers 
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| The Kzrton-Pippin is one of the beſt 

ts of Table-Fruit of that ſeaſon, which is 

tom Michaelmas to Alhallantide, and yields 
ry good Cider. | 

The Carliſie- Pippin, the Bedford- Pippin, 
md the Bridgwater-Pippin, are much com- 
ended for excellent Table-Fruits. 

»The Golden-Rennet is a very pleaſant and 

ic Fruit, of a yellow Fleſh, a good bear- 

, and yields a very good Juice, and to 

tepreferred in our Plantation for all oc- 

FNS. 

\The Lincoln-Rennet is preferred by ſome 

lore any of the other Rennets. 

The Leather-Coat, or Golden-Ruſſeting, 
ſome call it,is a very good Winter-Fruir, 
bing long, and of a good firm and yellow 
nan. 

The Green-Ryſſeting is a tough and hard 
uit, long laſting, and of a very pleaſant 
RNYUT. 

he Red-Ruſſeting 1s of a leſſer ſize, an 
weellent Apple, and long laſting. 

The John-Apple, or Denx-ans, fo called 
dm its durableneſs, continuing two years 
tore it periſketh, is a good reliſhe ſharp: 
ple the Spring following, when molt 
ber Fruit 18 ſpent; although there are 
me Pippins will out-live them. The 

| Denx- 
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Devx-as are fit for our york = io | 
Although they are a dry Fruit, 
yield a very good Juice, andnot $f tl 

may be imagined, and that very pole 
pleaſant, fo they be not ground 


weary ; they are great Bearers. 
The Marigold-Apple, o called fomwl 


being marked in even ſtripes in the yes | 

a Marigold; ſometimes t Coyee-ipg 

from the reddiſh brown Colour, reſem 

a well-coloured Onyon ; ſomerimes called 
the K ate-Apple, and ſometimes Joh Pao hm 
mein, or Joanes Pearmain, from its Ss 


neſs to a 6 is a very 
long laſting, and fir for the T Table, Conſe 


vatory, Kitchin or the Preſs, yielding ws WM 


uice, and to be | 
\ + rt xr di bearing nl " [ 
ther year, even to admiration; theinte- Wa 2 
venin _ but afew, There is 
fortof them thatare called Summer May 
golds. ; 
The Hervey-Apple;and the Rownd- Tn 
Hervey, are both excellent Fruits for theT& a 
ble; and werethey great bearers, no doubt 
but they would yield excellent Liquor. =o 
The Qweer-Apple, thole that are a W 
Summer, are excellent/ Cider-Apples mit FC 


with other, being of themſelves ſweet. Tenn 
Winter 


AC ahoens of F via. 


\only 99574 is,a Table-Fruit.. 
adije-Apple Ja. Fruit, 
a Teoduced by I a Permain on a 
WnCe. 
ape is 2 Fruit ofa high neme; 


dod taſte, a pulpy ſubſtance, and nor. 
C wy much Juicez yet that which is, is 


ſer 
y g90d. Pome-water is an indifferent good 
bog Fruit. 
The Golden Doxcet, or Golden-ducket js 
mch commended. 
The Weitberry-Apple, taking its namg; 
Weſtberry in /bire, from whence 
ey are much diſperled into the adjacent- 
is Wits, is one of the moſt ſolid Apples 
ans 7 —_ ofa tough rind, and war 
rery ſharp and quick rate, long 
1c inter- Wt vields a very excellent __ R_ 
another cr making a Cider equal to the beſt of; 
r May Writs, 2nd -for the Kitchin few or none: 


din 

Fhe Gill flower-Apple is of a pleaſant, 
\Wautguſt, and; long laſting, of a thick 
| bn and hard Core, well ſtrip'd, and 
ed for Cider, making an excellent mix+ 


"Cc early es, the Magert-hppleis. 
te beſt and molt early, uſually Ripe about 
| St, 
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- St. Margorets day in June. It is a fair and 


beautiful fiuit, and of a pleaſine taſte and |. 

C ſcent; \not to be match'd at that ſeaſon for b 
the Table and Kitchin, and deſervesa more f* 7 

the 


| entting 1s next to be eſteemed, as | 7 
well. for its early ripening as its plealant | y4j 
taſt. | 

The Devonſhire Buarrington is alloa ve 
ry fine early Apple.: 

The Summer. Pippin is a very pleaſant 
Apple in colour and taſte, and as neceſſy- 
ry tor all manner of uſes, yielding a de- 

licate Juice. 
The Codling, fo called from the uſe itis 
-— put unto, is avery neceſſary Apple in the 
5 Kitchin, and makes a good Summer 


The Claret-wine-Apple is fair, and yields 
plenty of a pleaſant ſharp Juice, from 
which it takes its name, and not fromthe 
Colour, it being a white Apple z but 
makes a rich Vinous Liquor, which yell 
ordered .excells moſt of other Ciders , & 
ſpecially with a mixture of (weet Apples. 

The White-Wining, is a (mall white A 

lez the Tree is a great bearer, and 
Kroie juicy and pleaſant, but ſoon periſhing, 
and the Cider made thereof ſmall, 


general propagation. 
The 5 
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The King-Apple, though not common, 
15 by ſome eſteethied ah excellent Ap- 
ple, and preferr'd to the Ferniting. 

The Famagui#2 is alſo in the number of 
the beſt early Apples. 

The Giant-Apple is a large Fruit and 
well taſted, and the beſt of any. Summer- 
Kyple for Culinary uſes. 

e Bontradue or Good Houſewife , is 
cet of Apples, a. great bearer, and 
wod for the Kitchin, and makes good Sum- 
ner-Cider. 

The Cats head, by ſoine called the Goz 
wfurther, 1s a very large Apple, and b 
Ne fides evi well for Cider , 
The Spicing, of all Apples that are mark- 
fo red, isthe hates 1 : but whether this 
liſh Apple fo called, be the fame that 
tears the like name in France, whereof 
ere are Plants brought thence, I cannot 
termine. , 

The Genet Moyle is a pleaſant and 'ne- 
ellary Fruit in the Kitchin, ahd one of 
the beſt Cider-Apples. The Fruit is well 
marked, and the Trees great bearers. 

The White Myſt is a very pleafarit Ap- 

nelding great plenty off Vinous Li- 
tor, bearing this name in Herefordſhire, 
ud is thought , by ſore, to be the ſame 
| with 


TAE 
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with the Golden Runntt ih, Pangbire 
The Red Myſt is allo of the fame nas 
ture. | 
The Fox-whelp is eſteemed among ' the 
choice Cider-fruits. 
The Bromzbury Crab, although little 
better than the common, yet kept on heax 
till Chriiizzas, yields a brisk and excellent 
py , me 
leots are Apples much in r F'y FY 
thoſe n= for heir eo it il of : 
Liquor, but not known by that name in © ©1 
ſeveral parts of England. = =! 
The Stocker or Stoken-Apple is likewik BW # 
in eſteem there, although not known by 
that name in many places. 
\ The Bitter-Scale is an Apple mweh & 
ſteemed of in Devonſhire, tor the exce- 
lent Cider it yields without the mixturear 
aſliſtance of any other. ; 
The Deans-Apple, or the name at lealh 
Wes well eſteemed of for the ſame res 
An. 
'* As allo is, the Pleaſantine, perhaps the 
ſame with our Marigold. mor 
The Purelixg, or its name, is not uſud, ne 
but jn the ſame parts. = 
©*_The Violet-Apple is of a moſt delicate nk 
aromatick taſte, which occaſioned theſpKur 
5 names} - 
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hame 3 it is a Fruit not uſually met with- 
na | al; It's of a greeneſh colour, and not of a 
| body. Many give this name to 

the | ther Fruits, which corruptly arecalled 
 Fillets, whereof alfo there are the Sum- 
little & mer and the Winter, in very high eſteem 
heaps Þetheir delicate Vinous Liquor they yield: 
llent me Sumimer-fillet for the preſent, and the 

| inter-fillet tor laſting Cider. 

ſt in © ;. The Underleaf is a Herefordſbire Apple 


llent i of « RheriſÞ-wire flavour, and may be ac- 
ne 1n nted one of the beſt of Cider-Apples. 

_ BB The Arier-Apple, Richards, or Grange- 
ewile ples arealſo reckoned among(t the beſt 
n bY Appies 

- The Coling and the Ofzve-Apples, are in 
ch & & thoſe patts much eſteemed of for the ſame 
rear - But above all Cider-fruit; the Redifreak 

\ Wath obtain'd the preference, being but 
lealt, Wa kind of Wilding, and though kept long, 

rex yet is never pleaſing to the Palate. There 
are ſeveral ſorts of them, the Summer and 
the the Winter; the Telow, the Red, and the 


tore Green RediFreak; ſome forts of them 
have red veins running through the whole 
body of the Fruit, whuch of neceſlity muſt 
ye the Gider made thereof the richeſt Tin- 


i Cure, 
Q 2 If 
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If they are kept till they are mill 
the Cider at the firſt is very jaſtious; 


ground early, then is the Cider more racy, 

The 9xince-Apple, fo called fromits'eg- 
lour, and 1s a very good Table-fruit, and 
then not bad for Cider. 

- | The Nox-ſuch is a long-laſting Fruit, 
good at the Table, and well marked for 
Cider. | 
' The Amgels Bit is a delicate Apple for 
taſte, and the Tree or its name proper to 
Worceterſhire and thoſe parts. 

The Peeling is a very good laſting Ap- 
ple, and makes very good Cider ; it ſeen 
to be an antient EyghſbFruit, being found 
in old Orchards, and agrees very well with 
this Air, and isa great bearer. 

The Oaken-pin, fo called from its hard 
neſs, is a long-laſting Fruit, and yields ex- 
cellent Ligue, and is near of the nature 
of the Weitbury Apple, though not in 
form. 

The Greening is alſo another old Exe: 
liſh Fruit of a green colour, and keepsto 
a ſecond year, and is a good Apple. 

The Lording isa fair, green, and ſharp 
Apple, a conſtant bearer, being a hardy 
Fruit, and for the Kitchin onely, to be 
preferred. 

Sweet 
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-: $weet Apples there are of ſeveral ſorts, 
is: if and their names change in every place ; fo 
? | that they are rather knownby their colour 
and ſize, than their names. There is one 
and | &'* called the Honey-comb in ſome places, 
fbich is a fair Apple, and by mixture with 
raj ff fer Fruit, makes admirable Ciders fo 
5 If doth the Small Ryſer-ſweet Apple, whoſe 
1 for - 
Tree 1s always cankery. 
| There is a curious Apple newly pro- 
ted, called Pome-appeaſez the Fruit 
yimall and pleaſant, which the Madams of 
France carry in their Pockets, by reaſon 
they yield no unpleaſant ſcent. The Tree 
8a very great bearer: I ſuppoſe this is that 
which 1s called the Ladies Longing. 
The Fig-Apple is alſo lately propagated 
inthis Country, the Tree yielding no Bloſ- 
ms, as is uſual with all other Apple-trees; 


e fo 
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= nor hath the Fruit in it any Core or Ker- 

ig Bf 241: in theſe reſembling a Fig, and differ- 
- Bf ingfrom other Apples, yet is a very gaod 

> Table-fruit, and Jaſting. 

n. The Creeper, ſo called from the Tree 


that grows low, trailing its Branches near 
the ground; the Fruit is allo a good 
Fruit. 

- The Indian-Crab, it's a Fruitl have not 
yet ſeen, but am informed there is ſuch a 


Q 3 Tree 
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Tree in Hampſhire that was brought from 
America, where it grew in the Woods as 
our Crabs do. The Fruit 1s reported tobe 
a very pleaſant Frunt. 
The Sodome-Apple, or Bloudy Pippin, is 
a Fruit of more than ordinary dark colour, 
and is efteemeda good Apple. * 
' The Moſcovy-Apple is a good Winter 
Fruit, and a great curioſity, for thatit is 
tranſparent. 
The Summer Belle & box, is a fair Apple; 
and the Tree a good bcarer z but the Fruje 
is notlong-laſting; tor a ſhort imen's'3 
good Table-fruit, and makes indifferent 
good Cider. of. 
The Winter Bel/e &- bon is much to! 
preferred to the Summer in every reſpett.” 
The Pear-Apple is a curious pleaſant Ap- 
a ofa rough coat, but the Tree no great 
carer. 
* There are alſo the Apples called Eſqui 
Vernons Apple, the Grutchling , the Per 
Ruſt, the Stoak- Apple, rhe 'Suffolk-Apple; 
and the Nonſach-Apple, which are highly 


commended for the Table and the Kitchin, 
and then cannot be bad for Cider. 

The Pel/mel/- Apple, the Thrift- Apple, and 
the Winter Glary, are excellent good living 
Apples. - 


Crabs 
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Crabs, when kept till they are mellow, 
may be reckoned amongſt the Apples, and 
ground with other mellow Fruit, do much 
rich the Cider; and is the beſt Refiner of 
foul Cider. 

- The Coſtard, Parſtey-Apple, the Willzam, 
the Cardizal, the Shortſtart, the Winter- 
ed, the Cheſnut-Apple, and the Great 
ly, are in many places Apples of elteem: 
but being nat acquainted with them, I can 
oo name them, Many more there are 
French and Engliſh, which either are 
gat made famuliar to us, or elſe are peculiar 
onely to ſorhe places, or their names chan- 
&d in every County, or elſe are of ſmall 
&count 3 which to enumerate would be 
tedious and uſeleſs. 


- 
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SECT.IL, 
Of Pears. 


The next in eſteem are Peers, fo called 
from their Pyramidical form;zwhereot there 
are ſo great variety,, that the Kitchin and 
Table may be furniſhed throughout the 
year with different Species. 71 
' The Early Suſan is the firſt ripe, being 
a ſmall round - Pear little bigger than a 
large Cherry. The Colour of this Pear 
Green, and taſte pleaſant. 

The Margaret, the Mandlin, the Cluſter: 
Pear, the Lenthall Primett, the Sugar, the 
Madera, the Green Royal, July Pear, $t. 
L anrence, GreenCheſil, and many other ear- 
ly Pears areineſteem for the Table in Jah. 
But after them you have 

The Windſor, the Greenfield, the Sum 
mer-Bergamot , the Orenge, the Soveraigh, 
{everal forts of Katherines, whereof the 
red Katherine 1s the beſt : The Dezny-pear, 
Pruſſia-pear , Summer-Poppering, Lording- 
pear, Summer Box-Chriitien , the Orenge- 
Bergamot, Hampdens Bergamot , Bezi at 
Hery, the Violet-pear, the Painted pear, (0 
called from its delicate ſtrip'd colours; the 
Roſewater- 
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Roſewater-pear , the Shortneck, fo called 


From the ſhortneſs of its form and tail ; the 


Binfield or Dove-pear, the great Mwk- 
gear, the great Ryuſſet of Remes, Amadotte, 
the Kouſellet, Norwich-pear, the Pomegra- 
xate-pear, fo called from its ſhape, and the 
Edward-pear very pleaſant, the Meola a lz 
Buck, Crown-pear, St. Michaels-pear, Car- 
liſe-pear, Roſhee, one of the beſt of Pears. 

ing Catherine , Orenge Bergamot , Hamp- 
dens Bergamo, I _ Ronjoles He 
fife Mwk et , e Mack Berga- 
wot, Pueen-pear, White Robert, and the De- 
freable pear, are all very good Table-fruit 
for their ſeaſon, before, or at Michael- 


Mas. 

The Bevre du Roy is eſteemed, for the 
Table, the beſt of all Summer-pears; is a 
fair brown Pear, and excellent in its ſea- 
ſon, melting in the mouth, and thence cal- 
led the Bu#ter-pear, and bears well againſt a 
Wall. The Green Bevre-pear is more green 
and larger than the former. 

The Lewis-pear, or by ſome the Maiden- 


heart, is the beſt of all Pears to dry, and 
is a good bearer. 

The Bloody-pear is a good Pear, taking 
itsname from theRed Juice it hath within 
its skin, and isa very great curioſity, 


The 
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The Engliſh-warden, the Fronch-war dey, 
the great Speriſb-wardes, the White-wax- 
dew, the Stone-pear, the Arundel-pear, the 
Biſhops-pear , the Cam-pear, Winter-magh,, 
Ceſhurine, the Lady Hattonspear,the Qrince- 
pear, the Davis-pear , Millborye-pear , the 
red Rowan-warden, the Green-warden, and 
Wiznter-norwich, are excellent baking Peary. 

The great black Pear of Werceſler, or 
Parkinſons Warden , is tg be preterrd to 
all other Pears to: bake, it bears very wall 
againſt a Wall ; the Pears uſually weighs 
twenty ounces, and ſometimes mare, | 
Pear ; and being twice baked with Sugay 
exceed moſt Fruits. | 

The Diego-pear, Monſrenr-John, the Gib 
(flower pear, Pear-Rogal , Bawden-Mwk, 
French Violet , Mogull-pear , Virgo, Lai, 
Severaign-pear', Okenbury-pear , the White 
Worceſter, Rauſclet-dorine, Montpelier, (un 
nos, Pear de Lyons, a rare Winter 
pear for the Table, Bergawot Bougee, Row- 
#ing-pear, ' Balſam-pear , Bluſter-pear, En 
ru" "Pueen-Headge-pear, Frith- 
pear , Brunſwick:pear , Bings-pear, Winter- 
Poppering, Thorn-pear , the Portail, the 
Nonſuch, Dionier, Winter-K atherine, Clove+ 
pear, Lambart-pear, Ruſſet-peer , Saffron- 
pear, the Petworth-pear, or Winter- = 

or, 
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for, Winter-Bergamot , Poundeyear , and 

Hundred pound-pear, Long-Bergamot, Burnt» 
ut, Lady-pear, Ice-pear, Dead mans pear, 
Bell-pear , the Squib-pear , Spindle-pear, 
Dogoniere, Virgin, ut Rar car- 
let-pear, and Stopple-pear , are all very 
good Winter-pears, and keep throughout 

old year. 

Pears that uſually keepuntil the ſucceed- 
ng Spring, are the Winter-Box-Chriitien, 
the beſt of Wanter-pearsz the great Sr- 
we, Or Sereve, Little Dagobert, the Donble- 
| ar the longeſt kver of all, and 
es very well in the Spring ; the Oak 
= cat Kairville , the Little black 
of Worcelit er. 
© Pears that ave cſtecmed for their Vanous 
ſaice in Worceiterſhire and thoſe adjacent 
parts, avethe Red and Greer Squaſb-peore, 
the Johr-pear , © the Greer: Harpary, the 

e-pear, the Mary-pear, the Lullam-peer; 
but above the zeſt are eſteemed the Boxhw- 
1 and the Bareland-pears, and the White 
and Red Horſe-pear. | 

As for the Twrgovian-pezr that yields 
that moſt ſuperlative Perry the world pro- 
duces, mentianed in the Powers of the 
molt ingenious Mr. Eveliz, I only wiſh it 
were moxe generally diſperſed. a 
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Mr Rickets of Hoxten, or Hosden, bath. 


a Pear he calls Caſbio Bury, a. very excel- 7 

lent, and to be admired Fruit for its Juice, | 

cor 

- Un det aa heh A cat 

SECT. UIL £ 

Of Cherries. ” 

In the next place the Cherry, fo called 2 
from theFrench word Ceriſes, is admitted 

to be a Fruit of general uſe, eſpecially foe ” 

the Palate, off the Tree, and for the Cans ad 

ſervatory. They are ripe on the T! Dir 

but three Summer Months, May, June,and (he 

Fly 3 afterwards to be had onely in the © 4 

Conſervatory. \ Bd. 

In May are the Cherries uſually called Y <: 

from the name of this month: The Duks C 

and Archduke againſt a good Wall ate BY: 1 


moſt years ripe before the end of the 
month. 

In June are ripe the White, Red, Black, 
and Bleeding Hearts, Lukewatd, one of the 
beſt of Cherries; the early Flanders, the 
Cluiter-Cherry bearing three, four, or five 
uſually on a ſtalk 5; the White-SpaniſÞ- 
cherry, the Amberecherry, the MC 
' ene 
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the White Orleans, Nonſuch , the Spaniſy- 
Hack, and the Naples. 


In Falyuſually ſucceed the Late Flanders, 


common Emgliſh-cherry, Carnations a deli- 
cate Fruit for the Table or Conſervatory 3 
w_ or the great bearer, being-a black 

ry fit for the Conſervatory, before it 
be through ripe, but bitter eaten raw 3 
mely it 1s to be eſteemed, being the laſt 
Cherry that hangs on the Tree; the Mz- 
weo-cherry, Great Amber, the Egriot, Bi- 
jareaux, the Prince-Royal, the Portugal 
terry, the Kings Cherry, the Crown- cherry, 
ad the Bigzar, both ill bearers: ad ct 


Purple-cherry, one of the beſt and 
Cherries, and a bearer; the O 
derry, ſo called from its fairneſs; the 
Dwarf-cherry, fo called from the ſmalneſs 
« its Twigs and Fruit : there is alſo the 
wmmon Black Cherry, mach in eſteem for 
its Phyfical properties. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Plums. 


Y - 


There is great. yariety of Plus 
they alſo appropeimed to ſeveral on 
they continue longer on the Trees than 
Cherries, and area more pleafing, but nat 
4 more wholeſome Fruit. - 
-.. The firſt ripe are the Red 
Amber, Primordi rs orgs 
Biue, and Amber, ME ALorbich, the! 
», the Morocco ; the may the 
Myro lev, the Apricot a delicate 
Plam that parts clean from the  Stodg 
the Dies oh -plum , the Kings-pluns, the 
Spaniſh , the Lady Eliz4beth-plum, tit 
at Mogul, and the Tawey-plune. 

Afﬀeer them are the White; Red, and Bl 
Pear-plums ; the two former little worth, 
_ the Black a pleaſant Fruit; the Green 

Ofterly-phum, the Muſcle-plum one of the 
beſt 2 Plumes ; the Catalonia-plum much 
like the former 3 the White .Prunela, the 
Black Prunella, the Bonum Magimm a fait 
ro een Plum, excellent for the 

echin an Conſervatory; the Wheatew 
Flare, the Lavrence-plum an il] taſted F on 
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m, the CheSton-plums, thie 
FE OE ofthe Bd ſort, t ID; - 
air d-plums, the Marbled-plam, atid het blew 
Farblache Damaſco-pluns, the Fodtringham- 
_ Blue and Green Pedrigon, and the 
ite not ſo good a Fruit, the Verdoch 
only to preſerve, the Peach-plum, the 
al-plam, one of the largeſt of Plums, 
n _— the Deany-plum, the Tur- 
the Red, white, and Green 
| Rfotjhn the White, Yellow, and Red 
, the Nutmeg-plum, the Great 
_ Jane-plum, the Prince-plum 
"ripe, and good for ſeveral uſes, 
. other ſorts of Plus there are, whoſe 
os are uncertain, and are therefore here 
emitted. 
.There are ſeveral ether forts of Thos, 
the Fryars-plum, Becket-plam , Chriftal- 
a White bl le, White-iruncls KF pr 
white Nutmeg, atholick: *plune, Turkey-plunt, 
dovber-plum, and the Gra a/rplunm, All of them 
furious and well taſted Fruits ' 
There are two forts of Dawſons ; the 
Mack, which is the moſt neceſlary and beſt 
of all Plums 3 and the White, which is not 
good as the Red: theſe are natural to 
Engliſh Soil, as are the. Black and 
ite Bulljs ; whereof the White are 
pleaſant 
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leaſant in OFober and November, and: the 
'Black neceſſary for the Kitchin in Decem- 
ber, they uſually hanging on the Trees till 


Chriſtmas, 


NE * 


Rr ——_—_— 


SECT. V. 
Of Apricots, Peaches, Malacotunes, and Nh 


Garins, 
\ 


The. Apricot , ſo called from Apricas, 
delighting .in the Sun, is a kind of Plum, 
but far exceeding any of the former in 
every reſpe&tz whereof | 


ESE SERRETS TER 


The Algier-apricot is early ripe; it'#* 
ſmall round and yellow Fruit ripe in Jax: 

The Meaſcrline-apricot is a better and 
earlier Fruit than the former, but not 6 
good a bearer. 

The long, white, and Orenge-aprictt 
differ from the common Apricot, as thiar 
names tell you, There is alſo the Tyrkey-« 
pricot. | 

The great Roman-apricot is the largeſt 
of all thekinds, and- therefore beſt for the 
R_ and Conſervatory. 

Peaches, from the French name Peſche, 

| are 


«1 
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the | ae of longer continuance: than Apricots, 
\ Land of a richer and mote noble guſt ant 
tall (your. 
| The moſt early are the Nutmeg, both 
White and Red; the Troy-peach, next the 
davoy-peach , Iſabella, Perpan; the White- 
Mounfenur, Newington, Bellice-peach to be 
rd to the former; the Peen-peach, 
ad the Magdalen-peach, and the Double- 
lſomre-peach. 
After them come the Ramborillet, the 
Iksk-peach, and the Violet-mwrk, both uſu- 
| cieem'l the belt of Peaches; the Crown-+ 
web, the Roman-peach, Man- peach, Duince- 
web, Grand Carnation, Portugal-peach, Bor- 
wx-peach, late Newington, Deſ-pot being 
patted, Verona, Smyrna, Pavie peach, and 
te Coleraxe-peach ; one of the lateſt is the 
Woody Manlewr an excellent Peach, very 
d within and red without. 
The Modena, Orleans, Red Peach, Mo- 
each, Naver and Alberges, are very 
dd Fruit, and come clean from the 
ne. . 
There are ſeveral other forts of Peaches, 
the Arnndel, the Admirable, the Syon- 


* the Feb, the Uvedale-peach, the Superinten- 
w, the Eaton-peach, the Laurence-peach, 
eſche, We Moyntaban, the Perſeck, the' Minnion, 
ey ” R th = 
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the Perpree, the Supremeepeach, and the A: |. 
rabian-peach, all ofthem very curious Fruit, | 

But the Rzcket-peach hath latel ined "= 
the Reputationot being the belt hot 
inthe Judgment of all Judicious Prot 

Of Malacotonnes, as much as to fay, Ap- I 4 

JS ( ples with cotton on them, there are two 
4 or three ſorts, but being late ripe and 6d 
*- \ Fruit, they are nat much lagl | 

Ne&arines , of the favour and taſte of 8: 
Nedar, are very pleaſant Fruit, mY y 
the Red Roman 1s the faireſt, and by | 
eſteem'd the beſt and gw delicar Fruit 
for its guſt, that this Iſland yields & : 
ſome he Above is preferr'd, and bn ho 
the Tawny, nenther of them fo large ate | 
Red Roman. 

Thea there is the Red or Scarket 
rine, anexcellent Fruit, and by many 
ſet by, becauſe it leavesthe Stone. 

Belides all which, there are the 
Greez, the. Little Green, the Cleiter, 3 
Yellow,the White,the Paper-white, the Punt 
ed, the Ryſſet, the Genoa, the Argol, tt 
Per ar, and the Orbine NeSarints, thay "n 
very good Fruit, but not to be comp! 
to the former. 


(2p Poa 
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Ap /The Gre, is the moſt univeral, hind 
two Bilds the beſt Juice of any Fritit whitſo: 

} 6d re thor ſorts of them proſper yery 
us . 

e of Cas the White Mavkadine is the. 
bearing well; lirge Butiches atid; fair 
babe, pens in! moſt years againſt a'Svjrb- 

Fra Wed. and Eieſt for  Epatiereora Vantgard- 
* WY The Smell buck {6te: called 
tte Cluſter-Grape, and byf the'Currants 
, is the firſt ripe; beats well: the Ban- 
are ſmall; But che Grapes ſo thick that 
4 cannot put a Pin between chem, and" 
Pvery pleaſant ſweet Grape, and is ag 
ir your propagation as atiy Fruit almoſt 
OWS. | 
Therk 1s antother' ſort of them witkout 


Nas 


te The Canadwor Parſtez-Grape, o called 

at are i the Counitrey whence 1t came, and 

TE Hom the form of its Leaf, which is very 

pad divided an jagged like a Parſley- 

xk It's brige ſomewhat 'late, but »good 
'Wruit, 

\ R 2 The 
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The Black Orleans is a very good black} - 
Grape, and ripens very well with us. 

The Red.muſcadine is a good Grape, 
and ripens well in very hot years, but is 
not ſo good asthe Black- Orleans. 

\ The Raifn-Grape. is a large of 
Grape, but ripens not well in. this' Cl 
mate. |; 

The White Frontiniac is a; "Fruit Wy, 2 
very pleaſant haut bor like unto the\Rks 
miſh-wine, and will ripen with us, in cakie 
be planted againſt a good Wall, and 
hot Summer. 

There 15s alſo the Red'Frontiniac, ans 
of. the fame nature. 

There, are alſo the Portugal, the” 
Orleans; the Darbois and. the Allicant, all 
Very ood Grapes. 

there are pa ſmall Blue-grape, ad 
F', pn Blue-Grape,. that are very good: t 
Fruit, and ripen well with us. ; 

The Burſarobe \t an excellent ; large 
ſweet, white Grape, and in ſome years will 
ripen well 3. as allo will the Muſcat. 

The. Burlet :1s a very large Grape, by 
ſeldom ripening; here. 

There are allo ſeveral old Engliſh- _grapss, 
and ſome forreign, that are fit only-to. 
make Vinegar of. 

SECT, 


— 
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SE CT. VIL 
Of Dninces. 


"There is not a more dehcate Fruit in 
be Kitchin and Conſervatory, than the 
| Wnrce ; whereof 
The Portugal Apple-quince is eſteemed 
beſt 3_it is a large yellow Fruit, tender, 
aant, and ſoon boiled. 
The Portugal Pear-quince is much like- 
elormer, exceptin its form. | 
The Barbery-quince is lefſer than the o- 
be, as 1s the Engliſh-quince, which 1s 4 
mM Fruit, and covered with a Doun or 
all Matton. 
© I The Lyons Quince is a large yellow, and 
Brunſwick:quince a large white, both 
y good, but allinferiour to the twofirſt 
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SECT. YL 
Of Figs, Walnuts, Nuts, and Filberds. 


Figs are highly eſteem'd by ſome, where. 
of the (Great Bilze Fig is moſt account, 
next unto it, the Dwarf Blue Fig, be! 
much lefs in Tree and Fruit , hut better 
taſted, and looner ripe. 

" The Walnnts, (or rather Geul-vuts, o 
Frexch-uyts , coming ig out 
France, and corruptly called Welfhrantin 
the Weitern-parts of Eeolend the G hang 


in ye pronauaces as a W, as Gun 
u 


arre ., an Warden , &e. and 6 
Galmt Wh univerſally ſpread.oner 
this Country 3 of which there are ſevenl 
ſorts. «ag 
. - The Great Double Walnut in ſome placs 
ripens very well, 1s very ſweet; but the 
Kernel anſwers not the bigneſs of the Shell 

There are other ſorts that are leſfler, with 
very hard Shells, and ſweet Kernels, that 
ripen very well in any place. 

But the beſt are thoſe of a tender oy 
_ and a full Kerne), and of a mid 

e. 

There is another fort that grows neat 

o Salk 


= = 


i 
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&flit ih the middle. 


Hempſbire. 


Shell and a large Kernel. 
which is commonly known. 


R 4 
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bel#bt+y of a middle ſize, and a very good 
ralt, called the Brrd-zut, from the reſem- 
ce 'the Kernel hath to a Bird, with its 
Wings diſplayed at firſt view after the Nut 


| Thete isalſo the Exrly Walnut that ripens 
5; above a fortnight before any of the other, 
and is of as thin a Shell and pleaſant a taſte 
wany of the other. This Fruit I have not 
obſerved any where, but at Petersfield in 


'Alſo there is a very ſmall fort of this 
fruit round, and but little bigger than a 
Hilberd, growing at the fame place. 
Beſides the ordinary Haſel-muts that vs. 
gow wild, "there are Nuts that are of a 
in Shell, large Kernel, and bur little Husk, 
fr gre uſually planted in Orchards. 

There is a large kind of theſe long thin- 
ball'd Nuts with a very fair Kernel. 

And another ſort very large, that hath a 
thin Shell, which is the beſt of Nuts. 

And alſo a great round Nut with a thick 


+ But the Filberds are to beeſteemed above ;;--1; 
them, whereof there is the White Filberd, 


And the Red Filberd, like unto the for- 
| ner, onely that the Kernel 15 covered with 


» 


arecd 
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a red skin, alſo the Shel and:Leaf do in- 
cline more toredneſs than the'other ſorts, 

The F:lberd of Conitantinople' hath the 
Bark whiter, the Leaves bigger, and the 
Husks more jagged and rent than the for- 
mer. The Nyts arelike thoſe of the-white 
Filberd, but rounder and bigger, as Mr. 
Ray ſaith 1n his Pomona. 


—_— > E——_ — 


SECI. IX. 


' Of Gooſeberries, Currans, Barberries, and 


Goo, ber- 
ries. 


Rasberries. 


Gooſeberries, ſo called from the: uſe- that 
havea long time been made of them inthe 
Kitchin when Green-Geele arein ſeaſon. 

The firſt ripe. are the Early Red, 'whichs 
a fine, ſharp, pleaſant Fruit: there are 
three ſorts of them, differing onely 1a thei 
[1zeg the biggeſt being the (weetelt, 

There 1s alſo the Blue-Gooſeberry , ditter- 
ing little from the/tormer, only 1n culqur 
more blue, and later ripe. 

- TheGreat White Dutch (ooſeberry 1s the 
faireſt and beſt, and fitteſt for our Vineyard, 
and a very great bearer. 

The 


+=, 35 43 23 4835: 
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'- The Great Telow Dutch differeth rom 
\The Exghb Tellow Gooſeberry is known 


wevery one, and is fitteſt for Culinary aſes : ++ 


whilſt g _ 

The Hedgehog Gooſeberry is al Fruit, 
well taſted, a bn. hairy. ' Mac 

The Small rough Gooſeberry is hardly 
worth the mentioning. | 
_ Green Gooſeberry: of this there is 
ter and the lefler, both very good, 

and late ripe. 


Currans, or Corinths, from the Corinths Curran, 


efCorinthia firſt taking their name; where- 
of there are:ſome that have been antiently 
planted in theſe parts: As - '/ 

The Emgliſh Red Curran, once in eſteem; 
but now caſt out of all good Gardens, as 
If the black, which was never worth any 

n 

The White Curran Was, not long fince, in 
moſt eſteem, until 

The Red Dutch Curran became native in- 
our Soil, which is allo improved in ſome 
ich moiſt grounds, that it hath gained a 
higher name , of the Greateſt Red Dutch 
(arrax. Theſe are the only Fruit that 
are fit to be planted and propagated for 
Wine, and for the Conſervatory. 

There 
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Parberries 


Raberries 


the Loma ſort, and Bgrberries without 
ſtones, and the Great Barbetry, whick is 4 
ſort bearing bigger Fruit than cither of the 
other. 


Of Redevicy there are three ſorts; the 


Commion' wild, 
Ravberry, which is one 


A. Citdlogne of Fructs. 
There:i#uhother (fart. of Currar, tewly 


rop | from abroad, but not to be'6. 
_ for. the Fruit, votly for Curioſity, 


there art but three forts; 


the 1 Red Garides- 
Re moſt pleaſant 


of Fruits, and uſeful in the [oe Lax run 
- and fot its delicate Juicez and the White, 
which is but little infertour to the Red, 
; Alfa, Ihave feen formerly a Racbertyuf 
a much darker colour than the Red, which 
yasthen termed the Black Reberry, excded- 
pleaſant in taſte. 
ng pea is a Raberry-tree larger in Stalk 
and _—_ than any of the | Ani beat- 


ing @ very 14 


Comes to 


Bloſſome z but no Fruit 
10n of i it ih this Country. 


DO : 


3 the 
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of Medlars, Services, C ornelians , Mulber- 
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SECT. X. 


ries, and Strawberries, 


239 


Medlars are a pleaſing Fruit, and in me vu; 
our Medicinal ; whereof there are ſeveral 5 


& 
- The Common Engliſh, being but ſmall, 
and the. Greet Dutch-medlar, which is mych 
good beater. 


"FE 


Serevees are a Fruit more common than 


than the other, and i a 


Ray mentions a ſort that are without 
ſtones, which a great curiofity. 

And the Neapolitan Medlar, much like 
the former, without ſtones. | 


defireable, therefare I ſhall only name 


them. 


Services, 


The Cornel-iree beareth the Fruit com- Corneliens: 
monly called the Cornelian:cherry, as well 
from the name of the Tree, as the Corre- 
lian-ſione, the colour whereof it ſomewhat 
repreſents. This Fruit .is good. in the 
Kitchin and Conſervatory. 

The Mulberry-tree. deſerves more room Mulber- 
in our Engliſh Plantations, rather for: the 7 


Leafthan 


Fruit. 


are three ſorts: 


Of Malberries there 


The 


> 


Str awber= 
ies. . 
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The Black or Red Mulberry is known to 
moſt; the White Mylberry 1s ſmaller in the 
Tree and Fruit ; the Virginian Mylberry is 
wn of growth than the former, and its 
ruit larger, and as pleaſant. Theſe Fruits 
are not to be (lighted in the Kitchin and 
Conſervatory, nor for their Juice. . 
Although the Strawberry grows not on 
a Tree, and therefore cannot be eſteemed 
an Orchard-fruit, yet they deſerve a place 


| under them, being humble, 'and 'content 


with the ſhades and droppings of your 
more lofty Trees, and furniſh your Table 
with variety of early and delicate Fruit, 
m ſeveral kinds, viz. 

The Common . Engliſh-ſtrawberry , wel 
known 'to all, and 'much wmproved by 
tranſplanting them from the Woods to the 
Gerdeat, _ oy 

-'The White-ſerawberry ,- more delicate 
than the o__ | 

The Long Red-itrawberry, not alt 
ther ſo od the = cam be 

The Polonian or Great Strawberry 1s the 
largeſt of all Strawberries,and very pleaſant, 

The Rasberry, .or Green-ſtrawberry, is the 
ſweeteſt of all Strawberries, and lateſt ripe. 

But the beſt of all Strawberries, is that 
kind lately brought out of th 

odd where, 
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where, and throughout the: Awerican coalt, 
.abey grow-n.great plenty, and are. propa» 
gated here in Eneland. They.are.the moſt 
early. of all Engliſh-fruits, feveral years 
being ripe the firſt week in May, and con- 
tigue/bearing plentifully.until Midſummer, 


uplefs drought prevent them. They are 


the faireſt (except the Poloriarn ) and of 
the beſt! Scarlet. dye of any- Fruit that 
gows, and: very pleaſant and cool to the 
taſte. !/The whole -Natfon is obliged to 
the ' Irduftry, of the '[ngenious Mr. George 
Rickets,,, Gardner at Hoxten|or Hogsdon 
without Biſbopſzate, hear , London, at the 
bn of- the-Hand there; Who can furniſh: 
any Planter 'with all or-moſt of the Fruit- 
trees before mentioned, having been for 
many years a molt, Laborious and Indu- 
ſrious Colleftor of the belt Species of all 
lorts of Fruits from Forreign parts. And 
bath  alſo;the Richeſt and moſt compleat 
Collection of all the great variety of Flow- 
e-bearing-Trees and Shrubs in this King- 
dom. /That:there is not- a-day in the year, 


but.the Trees, as well as the moſt -humble. 


Plants, do there yield Ornaments for Fo- 
re3 with all forts of Curious and Pleaſant 
Winter-Greens, that ſeem to perpetuate 
the Spring and Summer, trom the moſt _ 

c 
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ble Myrite to. the'very trace Cedar of Libe- 
x. | Not without infinite Variety of Ti 
lips, Aurieulaes, Anemomes Gilly-flowers, 4nd 
all other [aces Hes —_ iy $46 
Flowers, may 7 fajd to'be 
the Maiter-Flowriftiof England; amdiv tes: 
dyto furniſh. any lngettious perſon withany 
of his choiceſtPlants. "2 

Mr. Richard: Bath of Brainford, hath af 
a very fair Nurſery of alt or moſt of this 
before mentioned Fruit-trees,” and hadti 
been a very great Colleor of the beſtof 
Fruits; and hath great Variety of Treewſhy 
Ornament and' eſpecially the Fa 
mous Pl:tarww; and'manyother-Beaurifhf 
and uſctul Plants, Foreign and Engliſh.” 

Frait:trees may be choſen by the eyeqbut 
for-tho G 'op- the right ' Species 
natute of the Fruit; there is a-neceſlity ef 
_ truſting-to the Nurſery man, whict? is tht" 

reaſon that theſe are inſerted, ab 

known fidelity, invending Trees anſwers 

ble to:their names: - As for Trees for beau- 

ty, and Flowers the” moſt rich-Omametity 

- Nature, let Curious Eyes-pleafe theni® 
VEs. 4 
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Advertiſement. 


Mr. Henry Allen before mentioned to 
be the Maker of the Irgenio's or Mills for 
inding of Apples, maketh alſo Skrew- 
I "the preffing of the Cider, Both 
Tkrew and Nt being of caſt Iron, ſotem- 
pered, that they ſhall never fail. - Theſe 
Liven-preſſe are cheaper , more durable, 

ſtand in les room, more portable, © 
ate more effeftually, and with much [eG 
kbour than the Great Wooden Skrew-preſſes. 
gel ſon adapteth the Rolls, where- 
ofthe before mentioned Ingenio's are made, 
for mo other | nag = , to the 
t eaſe and advantage of the Opera- 
*y eſpecially for the breaking or Heck- 
ling of Hemp or Flax, by means whereof 
a vaſt deal of Labour and expence may 
be ſaved, and will very much add to the 
more facile making of the Linnen Manu- 
| facure. 
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' With their Nature and Properties, 


Tending to the beſt Way of IMPROVING 
them, and to the Diſcovery of theFalla- 

,- cies that ate impaſed by ſome, for pri- 

* vate Lucre, 'on the Credulous Lovers 
and Admirers of theſe InſeRs. 
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To the 


READER 


REI Fter ſo many worthy Authors 
IDE! that have publickly imparted 

WSSEESOI /o much of Art and Ingenuit 
1 to the World, concerning the 
S ordering and governing this 
ſaall Animal the Bee; and 
eſpecially Mr. :Butler , whoſe Treatiſe 
of the Feminine Monarchy hath beer judg- 
ed by Perſons of Learning to be the moſt 
complete that ever was written of any one 
Natwral SubjeF, it will not be expefded 
that any one ſhould exceed him, as to the 
general Scope of his Treatiſe. But ſeeing 
that divers Perſons have been for theſe ma- 
ny gears, and yet are willing to endeavour 
an Improvement and Advancement of Bees, 
to make them more profitable , and bring 
A 3 then 


To the Reader. 


them into greater eiteem amongſt ws than 
formerly ; and that by novel Ways and Mei 


thods of Ordering ther, ſome Perſons of very 
good Buality and Parts, have taken a great 
_ pains and u;ed much kill to obſerye 
the Nature and Properties of theſe Curiow, 
Induitriows and Profitable _—_ not think 
ing it an undervaluing to their Reputation, 


«though 


Slight.1s the Theme, yet not the Glory 
ſlight, [ YVargil.] 


Others on the contrary, wanting that Re 

and Experience they pretended fo, have abu{- 
sd the World with their fiGitionws Notion: 
concerning Bees, which have made a greater 
Humm than all the Bee-books that have been 
publiſhed before. That humming noiſe was 
the occaſion of my reviewing thoſe Objervati- 
"ons bad formerly made concerning theſe 
ſmall, profitable, laborious, loyal, nimble, 
cunning, induſtrious azd refulute Arimals; 
ſo reſolved, that they cannot be compelled to 
digreſs from their own natural Inclinations, 
wor et reftrained from their prodigious En- 
creaſe, by which they preſerve their Colonies, 
which otherwiſe would ſuddenly be extinguiſh» 
ed : Soprofitable and laborious, that by - 
ordi- 


..To the Reader. 


thay | ordinary Methods of ordering them, they 


{ Me. 
f very 
Sreat 
ſerve 
riow, 
hinks 


t10n, 


lory 


.weed to beſtow on them witha ſufficient over- 
plas; and" ſo nimble and cunning, that they 
.are not to- be-plaid withal; nor governed by 
ſuch that know not how to govern themſelves 
vor their Pen} : But of any Creatures whatſo- 
-ever the moit ealily managed and improved, 
if you proſecute their own ways or intentions 
that Nature prompts them. to,” as neuny poor 
and ignorant Country Houſewives can tell 
you; and the moſt learned and accomplified 
Pocts and Philotophers have beer: fore'd to 
condeſcend unto : who. after all their ſubHil 


fully io bw all your Care and Coſt you 


idiſquiſitions into the Natures and Properties 


of them, have ever concluded with admirati- 
on of their Virtues and their Knowtedge, 
Order, Government, Art+ 4d Induſtry, 
"Therefore if (you deſign ar improvement of 
theme beyond the Ordinary Method, it is beft 
firſt to underſtand their Natures, and whert- 
in the common and ordinary Method of prd- 
viding for them proves deficient,” and then 
endeavonr to-ſupply all thoſe defe#s and-re- 
move all obftrutions that ſtand in their way, 
that you may rather ingratiate your ſelf"into 
their favour, by pleaſing theme in every. thing, 
than in the leaſt to thwart or croſs them, 
for which Love of yours to. them , they will 
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_ pecompence you manifold. For their de- 
. dight 'is in wart and dry Habitations, 70t 
-- narrow and tall, troubleſom to 'aſtend., but 
broad and ſhallow. For it was nat the Lowe 
the. Bees bare to Ludovicus Vivesthat. meds 
them ſettle nnder_ the Leads -over his Stacy 
_7u Oxford, 4d Ccontirine : there above ax 
\bundred years, although their. coming 'thi- 
. ther at that -tinze might prove ominous 'tq 
the future 'Eloquerice of that , perſon : my 
could a narrow: place have afforded. ſo great 
4'Maſs of Honey as was taken thence q= 
renewing the Leads, Anno \1630. as My, 
Butler hath related : 'But- it was the conve- 
niene) of the. place being broad , 'warm and 
.ary, Fbat invited them to ſo long and con- 
 Sinued 4 Snceejjion'; In other places of the 
fame nature 1 have known the take, althongh 
#ot for ſo-long: atime. And-as the Bees de- 
light in 'a cloſtand private Dwelzg,. fo you 
exdeavour to preſerve then by the ſmall- 
weſr arid cloſeneſs of the Doors to keep ont 
their\ enemies, which are not a few, and. ſave 
them much of their labour \in\a \ continual 
watch. for a great part of the. year, 'and-ſe- 
cure them in their Sleep: at other "times from 
being deſtroyed or deprived of their Wealth; 
Jet mot to fraites themin their biſie-times bf 
'g<thering, Many other things youtmay faferde 
\ ; ' | that 
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To the Reader. 
ndturally inchnewrto, wherein 
them. But be ſnre not to ps 


wo Re 
erogeneal to their Natures, 


any #57. 


atſhever ary —_—_— e you #0. Nor do you 
feed your ſelves with vaini 


hat 
they will fix their Combs to Frames of your 
Fancy, nor work when and where you pleaſe; 
wor deſert their Lechery, when you inſtrui# 
them to the contrary, unleſs you have a 
more curious way of Caftrqtion than is 
diſcovered. Nor do you expe# ſo va 

profit, as ſome have endeavoured to yerſw Sade 


you unto, only to invite you to be a Pur- 


chaſer z leſt you reckon *e Chickens 
they be hatched. To aſfsſt you in the yo: 

quiſitions, I have put you to this ſma om 
if it may be nſeful to you in proſecuting 


the = on of this little Animal, or 
in Jour precipitating into, Miſ- 


takes —_ rrours by any Ignis Fatuus, 
I have my Deſire and | But 


whither "thoſe ather new pretended Me- 
thods of waſt Advantage, that are ſa 
dear bought, or theſe ordinary and cheap 
tiftruGions will hoy moiF to your 
Content and Profit , time and Experi- 
ence only can demonitrate to which 1 


muſt ſubmit. This nevertheleſs I can aſ- 
ſure 


To'the Reader. 


yfare you; that what I bave.'in this ſmall 
Trad poſitively affirmed, is either from Ex. 
.perience or good Authority when peradven- 
#wre what you pay dearer for, may be barely 
. Cuppoſttions;, and yet at your own Coſt to be 
Experimented. | | 
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Of the Nature and Univerſality of 
"BEES, and the Antiquity of their 
Colonies. 


£7 ear EES and Silkwormes are the 
BB )& ,only Inſes that are kept and 
7] YE nouriſhed by' Mankind, for 
© ſx-: their uſe 'and benefit. The 
UTIS . Sikvormes for the fine ſpun 

. Silk they - yield, to adorn Princes and 
Grandees of the Earth withal ; Nouriſhed 
only in hot Climates, - and fed by hand, by 
the Leaves but of one fort of Trees, and 
that allo- with continual attendance- for 
their time of feeding : Their produdt at 
beſt but an Ornament. Bees of whom I 
ſhall now treat, are kept and maintained al- 
moſt throughout the World, for the deli- 
cate Food, pleaſant Drink, and wholelame 


Phylick they yield 3 Barbary and other of 
thoſe 
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thoſe hot Countries abounding with them, 
ſo that Wax, theleaſt part of the-profit. a- 
riſing from them, .js-there-a great Merchan- 
table Comodity ; Rufſee and Tartary make 
their principal Drinks out of the labours of 
theſe induſtrious Inſefts : All the Countries 
about the Medtterrancan Sea , have ever 
been Stored with them, as moſt Hiſtories of 
(thafe .parts.teſtifie , in America. elpeciglly, 
wwhere.qur ,Englzþ Colonies ave, (Bees mul- 
tiply even to admiration, ſq that;we,may 

eſteem them the only Ubiquitaries of an 
Inſe&, hardy, enduring all Airs hot, cold, 
wet, or dry : The hotteſt Summers hurt 
-them. not, unleſs -by melting their Honey; 
-nor do-the coldeſt Winters Kill them, un- 
leſs they be too- nakedly-and ſeverely expo- 
Ted, 'In moiſtCountriesthey thrive, and 
are moſt apt there toſwarm, '-lut. their ha- 
'bitations ought tobe kept dry, -nothing 
more annoying them than wet within-their 
Houſes: /In-hot-and dry- places and Seaſons 
they gather great'ſtore of Honey eſpecially 
where the Sea or {ſweet Springs are near; 
So that we -may -well fay with Butler, 
That there is no ground (of what nature ſ0- 
ever it be, whether it be ' hot or cold, wet or 
ery, hill or dale, Woodland or Champian, 
meadow, peHure , or vrrable ;, in a word, 
whether 
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Of Bees. 
whether it be bathe or barren ) which yieldevh 
wt matter for the Bee th work oper. Then 
they are the moſt Induſtrious of any Ani- 
mal whatſoever, never avrefi, whil@ either 
that they have matter towork upotabroad 
or foom: to work m at homez If they 
cannot find wherewith: near home, on 
which to gather H or War, they 

far for it. For cwifinek they dns a 
Wind, notwithſtanding which , many of 
them daily becomea prey to the Swallow 
and other Birds. In their underſtanding 
alſo, they ſurpaſs all other Inſedts, that'is, 
in their diſtibguiſhing of times and feafons 
wherein to hbour, and ſend forth their 
Colonies, arid how to beſtow or expend 
their hoatded treaſure. And when they 
have poſleſied themſelves of a new Habt- 
tation, their curious Architecture is to be 
admired$ But above all their Properties 
and Virtues, that of their Preſcience 1s moſt 
obſervable, daily forefeeing what weather 
is likely to ſucceed, and ordering their af- 
fairs accordingly, and annually providing 
of Stores for the approaching Winters Na- 
ture having inſtructed them to foreknow, 
that they (hall ſtand in want of ſuch pro- 
viſions: They are not only Prognoſtica- 
tors for themſelves, but portenders of good 
or 
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evil,.(or ominous) to Mankind,: as hath 
been often obſerved . from many accidents 


that. haye happened or ſucceeded aker* 


their unaſual aftions:which made the Poer, 


and queſtionlef(s:many others in that Age | 


take them to be divine, as well as'the Mu- 
fes-Birdsz Elfe would he not, after a repeti- 
tian, of ſeveral of their extraordinary Pro- 


perties, have ſang; 
His quidame ſignis, &c. 


From theſe Examples, ſome. there are 
maintain,, That. Bees deſcend from a Ce- 
leſttal ſtrain, and Heavenly Race ; 

After him Pliny. eſteem'd their manner, 


. -rime;, and place of ſettling, as A»gwres or 


Preſages; for they ſometimes ſettled a« 
monglt Houſes, or on the Temples of 
their Gods, as you may read in his 11th 
Book of his Natural Hiſtory, Cap.'17. But 
whether they portended good or evil, is 
not yet - dear from Hiſtorical Obſervati- 
ons'z For the ſame Pliny relates that a' 
{warm of Bees ſettled within the very 
Camp of General Druſ#s, the very ſame' 
day, when he obtain'd that notable Victo- 
ry at Arbalo. Yet may you. read in Lacius 
£lorws his Roman Hiſtory, Lib. 2. _ 

at 


at 
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That in the ſecond Carthaginian War,when 
Hannibal fought againſt the Romans by 
Tranſtmenys Lake, the Swarms of Bees that 
duftred upon the Roman Enſigns, proved 
unfucky figns' of the great overthrow 
Flaminins the 'Roman General afterwards . 
faſtained, Afterwards the fame Author 
tells yon, L7b. 4. Cap. 6. That before the 
great battle, between Ceſar and Pompey, 
when there were above 300000 men 1n 
the Field, in both Armies, befides the Aids 
of Kings, and Senators, Swarms of Bees 
(not uſual amongſt Armies) prefaged that 
total ruine' of Poxpey, and vittory to C2- 


of the laſt cited 'Chapter of Plinie's 
Natural Hiſtory, he tells you, that; there 
was a Swarm of Dees reſted upon the very 
lips and mouth of Plato whillt an infant, 
relaging his future Eloquence 3 The like 
TO oereg to Pindar, Lacan and St Amt- 
broſe, as is by Hiſtorians recorded : Of 
later years we have an agcount of the 
Swarm of Bees, that welcomed Lndovicus 
Vives to CC. Colledge in Oxford, Anno 1520. 
fignifying themncomparable {weertneſs of his 
Eloquence, whereof atlarge you may read 
in Butler his Feminine Monarchy, c.1. n. 55, 


F But the uncertainty of their portents leaves 


- us 
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us in doubt what to conclude from ſuch 
preternatural Accidents. 

And as they are (6 univerſally di 
© are their melliflvous Colomes, of very 
= Antiquity 5 Sampfer feeding on the 

oney made by a Swarm of Bees that hiv'd 
themſelves in the Carcaſe of a" Lyoz, 
go_ taſted of the Honey thatdro 

m a full Comb in a Wood. Prophay 

Authars alſo have not paſſed theſe Inſefty 
over in filence, the wad caches Bonne 


' Naturaliſts having written largly of them? 


as Heſiod, Philiſtus, Menecrates and 

es bifnte fo Sy eight your 
did little elſe but keep Bees, and Phzliftue 
employ 'd his whole Life-time about them, 
as Pliny relates, lib. 11. cap. g, Honey being 
_ _ P eſteem in thoſe Ages than in 
theſe, Sugar having lately gained a Repute 
above " For fy oberes molt of *& any 
cient InftruMons for Conſerving, Preſerv- 
ing, or other Confeftionating, Hoxey was 
then preſcribed where Sugar is now : Sothat 
thence it may be preſum'd that Bees were 
more noutriſh'd and cheriſh'd than in theſe 
later times. Suchian opinion had the An- 
cients of Honey , that in caſe it were ga- 
thered by the Bees under a certain Con- 
 ftellation, that it would be ſo heavenly a 
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fveet Liquor that no one thing in the 
World might be comparable to it (Pliny 
bb. 11. cap. 14.) for the univerſal Cure of 
Diſcaſes, and reſtofing from Death to Life, 
like unto that Celeſtial and divine Ne&ar 
which they ſuppoſed did immortalize the 
Gods above. | 

But how theſe numerous Inſefts firſt 
came to bereduc'd into Colonies is uncer- 
tain, unleſs Arifevs the Son of Apollo and 
King of Arcadia Mr ſome report) was the 
firſt Diſcoverer of their Uſe and Order; a 
Work becoming ſo great a Perſon. But 
ertain it is that they in ancient times had 
their reſidence in hollow Trees in -ancient 
Woods, as that of Jonathar's finding Ho- 
ney there, ſeems to aſſert : and in other 
Concavities. . 


Oft in deep Caves of Fame a truthreport) 
w anderneath they vault their Waxen 
Camrt ; 
And oft diſcovered in a hollow Rock , 
Or in the Belly of an aged Oak. 
| [Tranſlat. of Virgil.) 


And at this day in many places it is not 
anuſual,; to find Swarms in Trees and hol- 
low places in c—— 


From 
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From whence their Swarms iſſuing ont it 
is probable that they were entie'd into 
Hives or other Receptacles prepared fot 
them; which were firſt made of Rinds or 
Barks of Trees, in imitatjon, as may befi 
poſed, of the hollow Trees they natura 
placed themſelves in. Afterwards'by de- 

rees they began to make them, of other 
Fiaterials : And ſome, before Plny's time, 
had tnadeſuch Hives, with that foſſzle Glaſs 
we call Ifand-glaſs, wherewith Ships are 

laz'd; and ſome of clear Horn, placedih 
Prames to'diſcoverthe Bees Work, although 
in vain. Then they betook themſelves tb 
the making of Hives of Ofier-twigs, ant 
ſuch like, and dawb'd them; as yetinma- 
ny places are uſed. 'Fromall which it may 
be concluded, That Bees preferved in C6 
lonies, and their increaſe by Swarms, isof 
'that Antiquity, that no Hiſtory certainly 
mentions the firſt” Invention of their man- 
agement, unleſs you will credit that of 

riShws, 


AP: 


fl, 7 Hat Bees are I=ſeF;, and that the 


times engendred by Putrefaction, is not by 

any demied 3 Bees many times being en- 

- gendredin the corrupted Carcaſes of Beaſts, 
-according tothe Poets 


of Beet. 


CHAP. Lt. 
Of the Breeding of Bees: 


moſt, if not all, of I»ſe&s are ſome- 


Onatuor eximios preſtanti corpore Tan- 


ros, Oc. 


Four of bis largeſt Bullocks forth he took, 
As mattycomely Heyfers never brooke: 
And when the ninth day bright Aurora 
fſhew'd, 
* He worſhips Orpheus, and the wood re- 
view'd : 
A Wonder, ot to be believ'd, he ſees 
From the diſſolved Emntrails, Swarms of 
Bees. 
Which from the broken ribs reſounding fiy, 
And in a thick Cloud ſally to the Sky. 
Or a tall top branch they Cluſter now, 
As m_ hang dangling on the gentle 
'  bongh, [ Virg. Geor. 4-] 
2 ' To 
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To which end alſothe ſame Poet diredty 
the very Method of ordering a Steer, ſome 
a Heyfer, others an Ox, limiting it to that 
Species, others producing other Inſets, that 
out of their Carcaſes multitudes of Bees 
may be engendred. And it is not improba- 
ble that the Carcaſes of theſe Beafts thould 
produce Bees , when we every Summer 
perceive, that other Beaſts that lie in the 
open Air doproduce Inſedts of other ope- 
ees. But this of Bees may not fo well fuc- 
eced in theſe Northern, as in the more 
0" hag Parts of Exrope, where our Poet 
lived. 

It was the Opinion alſoof the ſame Poet 
and of others, that Bees gathered their 
Seed out of certain Leaves and Flowers, 
and carried them to their Hives, out. of 
which their young were produc'd. 


"Tis firange that Bees ſuch cuſtom ſhould 
maintain, 

Venus to ſcorn, in wanton luſt diſdain 

To waſtetheir ſtrength ; and without throws 
they breed : 

But cull from Leaves and variows Flowers 
their Seed. 


Bat 
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-Bat this Opinion gains not much credit, 
gor 1s the other way practicable here. 
Therefore other ways for the Generation 
of theſe worthy Inſects are to be diſcovered, 
Ariitotle himſelf thought it a work of great 
difficulty to diſcoverit : And Butler in his 
Feminine Monarchy hath taken great pains 
about the Generation of the Peers, Þrix- 
ces, Drones and Honey-Bees; only from him 
I ſhall obſerve, that Bees begin to Breed a- 
bout the middle of February, if they are 
well provided for, and the Spring be for- 
ward, elſe in March, by laying their Eggs 
or Seed at the bottoms of their void Cel; 
which by the warmth of the Bees fitting on 
them (the ſeaſon of the year concurring) 
are converted into Worms or Grubbs, as 


moſt Inſects are before they fly. Thus by 


the old Bees fitting on, warming, and 


feeding theſe Grubs, in about three wecks 
time, are a whole Set. of theſe Inſcfts ge- 
nerated. And asthe Spring comes on and 
Food increaſes, fo do they increaſe their 
Breed, throughout the Months of Merch, 
April, May, June and July, continually feed» 
ing their young, either with their old 
ſtock of Honey in bad Weather, or with 
new Food and Water, which they conri- 
nually. gather and carry to rheir young it 
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the Weather permit them to fly-abroad; or 
elſe in building Combs, as far as their roony 
will ſuffer them and as 1t is for their own 
convenience. And thus do they build and 
breed until the end of Fuly, and ſometimes 


" after. For whenBees have done Swarmitig, 


you may be confident they have done 
breeding, and not before. 

It -is molt ſtrange, yer true, that thefe 
Inſe&s, as ſoon as they are Hived begin 
their work, and the very next morning 
will they build a Comb ; Asit appeared by 
a Swarm, that upon ſome diſlike deſerted 
their Hive the next day after their Swarm 
mg, and left a Comb of four or five inches 
in leng'h, with many deep wrought Cells 
in it. 

However from every Ingenious Bee-Ma- 
frer's Annual Experience, I may ſafely con- 
clude, that Bees do not ſpend their time 
in theſe Spring and Summer-months (whilſt 
they breed) in Luxury and Idlenefs, as by 
ſome js imagined ; bur to maintain and in- 
creaſe their Colonies, during that part of 
the year that yields them plenty of Matter 
out of the various Bloſſoms that are abroad; 
for the building of their Combs and feed- 
ing their young 5 until not only that Mat- 
ter that 1s fit for thoſe uſes ceafeth, but wn- 
on | til 
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tilthe Leaves of the Oak and other Honey- 
bearing Leaves and Plants yield plenty of 
that Nectar or Celeſtial Dew that they lay 
upin ſtore for their Winter and Vernal Pro» 
viſton, and whereof their Maſters many 
times deprive them. 

In vain therefore can it be ex 4 
that this noble (yet indocile) Inſet, ſhould 
be either perſwaded to deſiſt from breed- 
ing ſooner than the ſeaſon of the year en- 
forceth them z or togather Honey before 
it is to be had, as ſome would infinuate into 
ps to believe. 

It is nat to be fear'd (incaſe it were in 
our power to prevent them) that Bees will 
ever overſtock themſelves; for were the 
Hive never fo full of Bees, they would the 
fooner fill their Cells with Honey, and the 
better live over the Winter. And after 
they have kill'd their Drones, which they 
uſually do before the gathering of their 
Honey, there is not anidle Bee nora Beggar 
among(t them. 

Beſides, there is a neceſſity of their con- 
tinual breeding all the Summer, by reaſon 
of their continual waſte ; For after the 
breeding time they every day waſte their 
Number : that upon an ealie computation, 
a thouſand Bees ſcarce ſupply the loſſes 
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of a week in the hot gathering time, th 
being ſubje& to ſo many caſualties z For 


the Swallow and many other Birds dayly* 


 makea prey of many of them, beſides what 
the extremity of the weather deſtroys, and 
infinite of other accidents befall theſe inno- 
cent creatures 3 That of a Swarm of thirty 
thouſand Bees in June, you have ſcarcely 
left at Michaelmas,above ten thouſand,over 
and aboye what are bred in that time, the 
reſt having loſt their lives in their adventurs 
abroad. It is alſo caſte to caſt up, that there 
are about fifty thouſand Cells in an ordi- 
nary Stall of bar and although the great- 
er part of them have their Inhabitants m 
the Summer, yet but few of them in the 
Winter. 

Many opinions there are amongſt Bee- 
Maſters, concerning Drone Bees, moſt ma- 
king them to be a different Species of Bees, 
when upon a ſtrict view and examination, 
they ſeem all tobe but,one fort. For you 
may obſerve that moſt InfeCts ( efpecially 
ſuch that may proceed from the putrifaCti- 
on of ſame- bodies, amongſt which Bees 
may be reckoned) are of both kinds, Male 
and Female: and that in their declining 
age they engender and Jay their ſeed or 
eggs, and then vary in ſhape and propor: 

tion 
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tion from what they were before in their 
prime3 As may be obſerved in Ants, who 


' are all young luſty and laborious in the 


Spring, in the middle of Summer lay their 

and ſoon after become aged, winged, 
and dull ; and foat a little above a years 
end leave their Colonies to their vigorous 
Succeſſors. The fame may be'obſerved in 
Silkworms hatched in May, flouriſhing 
and laborious in J«eand Fly, and in A- 
gxſt engendring, growing old, winged and 
dying, in four Months beginningand end- 
ing their lives. And many other Inſets 
after the ſame manner, begin their lives in 
one.form or ſhape, and determine them in 
another ; _ labourers, and end breed- 
ers. Therefore it is not difficult to con- 
vince any ingenious Scrutiniſt, that Bees in 


the Spring, re breeding time, are ge- 


nerally all of one Species, laborious and 
induſtrious. ' And that the ſeed left by the 
old decayed Bees of the precedent year, do 
by decrees hatch and become a new pro- 
geny in the Spring following: And that 
then the old ſuperannuated Bees become 
layers of eggs, in order as they are in age, 
ſome being not ſo old nor decaying fo ſoon 
as others, which eggs by the warmth of the 
ſegſon and plenty of nouriſhment, are ſuc- 
ceſlively 
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ceſfively hatched, and ſaon.grow to be la- 
bourers; the aged Bees then become dull, 
heayy andidle, and fo like the Inhabitants 
of Socotorg near Ethiopia, when ſick and 
aged, are quit of the pains and fears that 
attend longring diſcaſes,, by a ſudden dif 
patch given them by their Indulgent Chil- 
dren, who hate Idleneſs even in their own 
Progenitors. | 

It will be very difficult to demonſtrate, 
how or after what manner the Drones (im 
caſe they are only the Male Bees) ſhould 
zngender or - make pregnant the female 
Bees, m the Months of Juze or July, which 
are not to lay their eggs till the follow- 
ing Spring. But if you fay they lay their 
eggs 18 the Summer, -as the Silkworms da, 
for the ſubſequent Spring,then would they 
be viſiblez for the moſt curious eye cats 
not diſcern them amongſt the Virgm 
Combs of the moſt proſperous Stalls ; That 


they are carried in the bodies of theſe ſup-- 


poſed female Bees, al-the Winter is as im- 
probable, ſuch hot bodies being not ſo dull 
in procreation as. Cows , Elephants, &c, 
Therefore I hope I may (with ſubmiſhon 
to the Judgment of the more learned and 

ri ) aſſert, that theſe as well as 
other Inſe&s, reciprocally ingender the 
one 
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ohe with the other, and that every of 
them: being naturally fruitful, and of both 
ſexes do lay their: eggs in'a few days afs 
ter impregnation, from which a continued 
ſucceſſion 1s raiſed during the warm breed- 
ng ſeaſon, 

But the greateſt Objection I now meet 
withal, is, how the King, Queen, or Ma- 
ſer-Bee, 15 raifed, which for many Ages 
bath been treated of, and is yet umverſal- 
ly affirmed to Govern the whole Colony? 
In anſwer to which, I only ſay, that there 
$no abſolute neceſſary, that there ſhould 
be'a Government amongſt irrational Crea- 
tures 3 eſpecially amongſt Ants, Bees, 
Waſps, &c. 

Yet it is not to be denied, but that 
there is an Order —_—_ them. The like 
ou will find in Birds, that unitein Flights; 
in ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, that gather in 
Herds; and in Fiſh, that ſwim in Shoals, 
in far greater namber than either beaſts 
br Fowls.. Theſe-alſo know their ſeaſons 
move far, eſpecially Birds, As the Swallow, 
Fieldfare, &c. and in great order, have 
their Leaders whom they follow. The 
ame order doubtleſs is amongſt Fiſh: As 
Herrings, Salmon, Mackarel, &c. 

Yet could I never leam that there = a 

| iffe- 
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like, to lead themforth. To the end that - 


- which otherwiſe mult be blaſted in the ver 
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rent Species ar them that commands, |. 
ed the reſt; as hath been long diſcourſed of 
to be amongſt the Bees 3 For the molt Cu- 
rious Eye: cannot diſcern thoſe majeſtick 
Cells, nor thoſe ſtately' Bees in a Virgin- 
ſtock, taken in the firſt Winter after their; 
Hiving y which if they bad ſogreat under- 
ſtanding and reaſon, as is required in ſo * 
nd an Afﬀeir as Government, eſpecially 
Monarchy, the beſt of all Governmeng, 
and proper only to the moſt excellent of 
all Living Creatures, Man 3 ſurely the 
would take care to erect a Court for ſuch 
their Prince, for his preſervation ; whaſe 
care they depend on, to preſerve them. 
This concerning their Government," 
only add to abate that opinion that is {0 
rivetted in moſt Bee-Maſters, that they db 
believe that a Swarm of Bees cannat prob 
per without a Leader z andthat, The rea? 
fon'of their not Swarming, ſometimes ig 
becauſe they want a King, Queen, or ſuch 
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my deſign of multiplying Swarms and 'F* 
Colonies may be; the better thought of, 


ry bud, it being irrational to. think or F 

imagine to encreaſe them this new propoſed 
way, in caſe the other received opinion be | 
4rue, EL CHAP. 
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CHAP. Ill. 
" I - Of Encreaing and Swarming of Bees. 


1% i V; fu Attempts ttave been made by 

\y ſeveral” Ingenious Perſons, for the 
ng, {creaſe of Bees without the» troubleſom 
© of $ifd hazardous way of Swarming; by giv- 
hey Yitg them liberty in the Spring and Summer 
p d ſwell their vaſt numbers into: ſeveral 
oſs Y Artificial Hives, the one-fer under or by 
he other. But when they are diſperſed 


_ wo ſeveral Hives -or Boxes, and near an 
s {6 {qual proportion in each Box; 'yer when 
SY |. ſe Hives are feparated with the Bees in 


them,that part ſeparated from the old Stock 
ill not thrive: A great Argument of their 
want of, and love unto their King or 
tueen, if they have any, which doubtleſs 
Fiethains amongſ{t his greateſt Riches in the 


and Eft Stock; from which if part of them vo- 
of Funtarily feparate themſelves, by Swarm- 

ves fg with their Leader they ſoon betake 

. or F{icemſclves to their work. 

ſed | So that I could never obſerve, from the 

g be F{xperience of any other, nor yet from my 

AP, although often and ſerioully attempt- 


ed, 
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ed; that the Stocks or Colonies of Bee 
could by other ways or. means, than by 
their own voluntary Swarming, be ever 
multiplied orincreaſed. 

Therefore if you defign many-Stocks in 
your Apiary, or that you keep your ordi- 
nary.ſtock;only for increaſe /wherewithto 

ſtore yaurbetter-Hives (hereafter diſcourſ- 
edof.).which;you keep for the ſake of d 

- Honey, beſure not to.over-hive your Bees; 
for the . leſs: the; Hive ;is, the . oftner the 
Swarm. For , Bees oyerrhived rarely jn- 
creaſe, unleſs it bean early-Swarm and:inaff ti 
; good Summer. And in. good Summers, .anffj ti 
 early,/Swarm. not . aver-bived may; caſta 
:Swarm-1t :ſelf: A ſufficient t that 
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'they ſpendinot their, time in; Luxury. and br 
Idleneſs;-and. that although . they have] 2 : 
room-enough in'their Hives to, make ther ſu 
Combs and ſtore. themſelves with, Honey to 
yet do they breed during the breeding yo 
time, elſe could they not ſend: forth;anewh pr 
-Colony ſo ſoon 3 and cannot.employthengg an 
ſelves in gathering Honey: before it falls. ' Y yo 

Thefending forth of. Swarms or Colony wa 


doth not at all hinder or confound, the 
Bees, it being but the work of two onthreeg yo 
- days to prepare, for a Swarm : unleſs tlig} for 
badneſs of the weather prevent, which maj -are 
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Reef] as well prevent them of working as of 
n by] frarming. ' And after they are Hived, 
ever they, the very, next day, fdll'to makin of 

Combs it the 'weather permit, and will in 
ks inf] few days a weather have made large 


Combs and lajd their Eggs or Seeds for ano- 
ther Breed. So that it cannot be reaſon- 
ably imagined rhat,Bees are in any confu- 
fion either before; or after Swarming, or 
that: they loofe "any tiine beſides the day 
they ſwarm,” as:fomehave reported. . ' 
”, Bees afually.fyarm twicein a year, ſome- 
times thrice; (and chough but ſeldom) four 
an fitnes iran extraordinary good year 5 b 
4 pee thers is io dapger,of decay of your 
ock, unleſs thiough your own negle 
and bur a certain 'hope and confidence of taking 
A 2 Swarm every year from each Hive to 
il ſupply your new. Hives, (we are,hereafter 
to treat of) without any diminution to 
your breeding Stock ; and as may alſo be 
preſumed, a ltore left for a future encreaſe, 
and thoſe that are ſyperannuated. left for 
you into the bargain, {o that care be al- 
'waystakennot toover-hive them. .. _ 
I But that which would. moſt conduce to 
ntl our advantage would be to cauſe them by 
ela 1114} lorhe meats or other to Swarm, » hen ey 
:hmayJ.are in a Condition fitting for that purpoſe. 
For 


1d, at 


t's 
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For every Bee-Maſter knows, -that an ear- 
ly ſwarm coming out when the Earth is 
clothed with wax-yielding Flowers for the 
building their Combs, and that the Bees 
* have the whole or at leaſt the beſt part of 
the Honey-gathering: ſeaſon before them, is 
better than two or three after Swarmes and 
better than the Stall whence it comes. 
 Alfoitisobſerved, that many good Stalls 
ind well filled with Bees, are long ere 
they ſwarm ; and ſometimes lie out under 
and by the doors of their Hives all the 
- ſwarming ſeaſon, there 'being no vilible 
cauſe for ſuch delay 3 which1s a great ins 
-pedinient to that improvement that might 
otherwiſe be made of theſe. Inſects, and 
'thuch troubleth and diſcourageth the Bee- 
'Maſter.. Every one knowing that the prin- 
cipal advatitage that yet wasever made by 
keeping Bees, hath been inthe multiplying 
them and their Colonies. 

To obtain which, many attempts have 
beeri made to provoke them to riſc in fair 
weather, when they have abundantly lain 
outand hang under and by the Hive m 
great Cluſters, by bruſhing them down 
and often diſturb their quiet, which hath 
ſometimes although male ſucceeded ; & 
thers have taken off the Hackle in the bene 

0 
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of the-day; and expoſed them as much to 
the hear of 'the Sun as they could, which 
hath alſo : ſometimes proved cifectual. 
When they harig '1n bunches under the 
-_s of the Hive, it-is/ a '#00d way to 

ce a large Peivter Chirget under them, 
aire; it with ſome props behind thatic 


may incline 'to the- Southwards, and by 


f that. means refle& the he eat '6E the San on 


the Bees, which will make the” place ve- 
ry warm, ard 1t-the charger be polite, -it 
may. make the place too/ hot for them': Fri 
a day or two, by this means, they may 
Swarm. 

But theſe ways are all to ſlender and 
uncertain to produce the deſired effect ; 
Therefore ſome. way may probably be dil- 
ebvered to provoke therh to. [warm at fach 
a time as the Bee-Maſter ſhall politively 
determine 3 That he may! be ſaid ro conti- 
mand a fwarm, (The Store of Bees; and 
eonveniency' of the Seaſon concurring.) 
Which muſt be. done either by an 1nvita- 
tion of rhem from their old /home; as ma- 
iy other Creatures are uſually allured, or 
drawn from ont place to another-by Stakes; 
Baits, Calls; or:fach like like policies t As 
Dicks by Dequoys, ſeveral other Birds. 
by Calls, ſome'by Baits, and Fiſh by light 

C 
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&c. Or it muſt be by ſome facile eq» 
forcement from their Hives, maki 


_ their former place ofabode unealie to them, 
For Bees will depart from their Hives if 


they like them not, although Combs have 
been built in them: And I have known 
Bees ſwarm, when they have: had much 
room in their Hives, and nothing openly 
appearing offenſive to them. At Michael- 
2845 I have had a ſmall caſt from a Hive, 
where there was no apparent cauſe for their 
departure. Therefore may we again r& 
peat 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſa, 


I only hint theſe things, that ſuch that 
(out of their great love to theſe admirable 
creatures) have been at ſo vaſt an expence 
and trouble in —_— that deſign of 

reventing theſwarming of Bees and keep- 
ing them meerly for pleaſure, without pro- 
fit, asit (contrary to thepromiſes of ſome) 
hath proved 3 (my ſelf ſeveral years fince 
having hada ſharein thoſe diſapointments,) 
may afford a little time to try ſome expe- 
riments to multiply Swarms ( inſtead of 
hindering them) which may be done with- 
out any conſiderable expence , and little 
more 
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more than obſervation : And without atiy 
charge. of Bee-Houſes or Licenſes to ufe 
them, only Hives, Stools, and Hackles 
muſt be pravided in caſe of Saccels. And 
I dare affirm, that whoever ſhall firſt o9- 


' lige this Nation with a true and publick 


very of this Art, may be ſaid to have 
done more to the advantage of Agricul- 
ture (if I may call this a branch of it,) 
than any thing that hath been done in 1t 
theſe many years. For in cafe the Bee-Ma- 


fter wereburt certain to have one Swarm 


our of each Hive-in May, what a vaſt en- 
creaſe would he have in a few years? Al- 


cough he ſhould permit. each Swarm to 
ſtand brit ewo Swarming ſeaſons after he 
had hived them. And what a certainty 
would he be at in the proſperity of his 


Stock; it rarely happening, that an carly 
Swarm ever fi , Unleſs through their 


ona age, or the negligence of the Bee-Ma- 
er, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the Bee-Hives or Houſes. 


Efore we did obſerve, that ſome of 
the ancient Bee-Maſters . had -made 
Hives of tranſparent Matter ,-: that- th 
might'the better diſcern the Work of the 
Bees 3 which it ſeems did not ſucceed ac- 
. cording to expeCtation, elſe had they been 
more frequently uſed and approved of by 
.the Reporters of them. Butler alſo con- 
demns the uſe of them to that intent. And 
moſt true it is, that you cannot through 
the cleareſt Glaſs diſcern their working, 
nor yet their Combs, unleſs in Faly or Ar- 
gſt about Noon, - when molt of the Bees 
are. abroad, and their Company begin to 
wax: thin by their killing their Drones and 
death of their old Bees, which now through 
their conſtant and extraordinary labour 
have worn out their Wings,and fall far from 
home, uncapable of ever returning, 


For oft their Wings are torn on Rocks a- 
". broad, 
Freely ſpending their Lives beneath their 
Load : j 
7 
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” In Flow'rs and making Honey ſuch a pride 
They have, by which their Lives away do 
glide. | Virgil. 


Then may you diſcern the ends of their 
Combs filled with tranſparent Ne&ar, but: 
from that time they work not in making 
Combs nor yet in breeding. 

Some have been of opinion, that by the 
light of theſe tranſparent Hives, theſe in- 
duſtfious Creatures do frame their work 
with more expedition and delight. To 
which I may anſwer, That in the darkeſt 
Cells ot Caves they ſhape their Combs as 
eartoully and artificially as in the moſt 
lghtſome : And that in theſe that are 
tranſparent, the numerous labourers do fo 
much obſcure their work, that you would 
think the Light of ſmall advantage to them. 
Therefore Glaſs for that purpole is of no 
great ule. 

It is likewiſe ſuppoſed that Bees take 
much pleaſure in the Light of theſe Hives, 
and fo are thereby the more prompted to 
Indaſtry : Whether that be ſo or not is 
dithcult to determine. 

But it is probable that an Hive made 
with large Squares of fine French or Dutch 
Glaſs, which 1s more tranſparent than the 
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Engliſh, may not incommade the Bees ; 
eſpecially if each Glaſs-window hath its 
Shutter over it, tocloſe it from the cold as 
the weather requires it. This I am fare 
that it yields the Speftators much pleaſure 
and delight to fee thele nimble Creatures 
always in Motjon and full of buſineſs whillt 
the weather 1s hot, nog not that ex- 
pe&ed and promitfed pleaſure of the view 
of their Archite@ure. 

, Now if you defign really to improve 
theſe Animals to their greateſt height of 
advantage, you mult obſerve their true 
inclinations, and follow them in that yery 
Method that naturally they themſelyes tend 
unto. As 

I. In what place ſoeyer they deſign to 
inhabit, they begin their work above and 
work downwards. = 

2. In a Narrow Hive qr place where 
their Number is great, they are much im- 
peded in theirwork ; and 1n a broad Hive 
(1o that their Number be proportionable ) 
they begin many Combs according to their 
number,and do not ſo much hinder the one 
the other. 

3. Ina tall Hive or other Cavity, when 
their Combs are of any conſiderable length 
they become weary, becauſe they conti- 
x |  nually 
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nually aſcend and deſcend in the narrow 
paſſages between the Combs 3 which is not 
only troublefom, but a great hindrance to 
thoſe that are below. For I have always 
obſerved, that the uppermoſt part of the 
talleſt Hives are never without Bees ; but 
at the coldeſt time of the day or night, then 
very full, and at the hotteſt times they 
are continually aſcending and deſcending. 
To _ which I once cut off, with a ſharp 
knife, the top ofaſtraw Hive and ſomepart 
of the Combs, thinking by that means that 
they would as well have paſled out that 
way as at the bottom of the Hive ; over 
which I placed a Glaſs-hive madeafter Mr. 
Hlartlib's way, publiſhed in his Common- 
wealth of Bees, that in caſe the Bees would 
have always aſcended, they might have 
then built in the new Hive over them ; but 
they would not forſake their Combs. 

4. The Beesalways fix their work to the 
top of the Hives, and not to the Sticks on» 
ly that are placed inthe Hive, as by ſome 
1s erroneoully aftirmed ; thoſeSticks being 
placed in the Hives by ſome to ſtrengthen 
them, that they ſhould not fink with the 
weight of the Combs, by others to preſerve 
the Combs from breaking, incaſe the Hives 


ſhould be leaned ſide ways or removed. 
C 4 5. They 
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5. They uſually Swarm for: want gf 


00M, \, 
"6. A placecannot eaſily be overltock'd 
with Bees,, ſo that they haveliberty to fly 
"without Once $10 one the other ; 
but if the Country bet {ren or wanting of 
Meadow, Water-and Oaks, it may be over- 
SS. cr. 


| , , 
' Therefore make a Box or Hive of about: 


eight Inches in height in the Inſide, and a- 
bout twelve Inches broad,-four {quare,cloſe 
at the top and open at the bottom, with a 
Square of French vr Dutch Glaſs on each 
ſide * of about four or hve Inches broad 
and five Inches deep, ſo groved inthat nq 
Air may paſsthrough the (ides of it 3 which 
nay be prevented by fixing itin with Paſte 
or Cotton-wool. Let there be Shutters 
&r Covers for each Square of Glaſs, tobe 
added and taken oit at pleaſure, by means 


of. ſmall Buttons or Haſpsz or you may - 


make it without Glaſs if you pleaſe, Let 
there be two Teekoles or Doors, the one in 
the. middle of the one Square-ſide at the 
bottom, and 'the other in the middle_ of 
the other Square-[ide next adjoyning z that 
when this Hive ſtands with the one Door 
- towards the South-Faſt, the other may be. 
towardsthe South-Weſt, cach door being 
PIRT'. ”  . about 
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aþout three Inches long and one third part 


of an Inch deep. | 

Then make anatherBox or Hive of. 'the 
{ame depth, and about fix or cight- Inches 
broader, with two Squares of Glaſs on each 
lide, two Daorson two' af the: ſides; 'that 


' they may tend towards the:lame coaſts as 


the'jother: Let this Box be 'open at bot- 
tom alſo and cloſe at the top, except an 
hole in the-Middle of about three Inches 
Diameter or $quare, You may alſo make 
a third Box of about two Foot over or 
more, but of the ſame depth as the formers 


always encreaſling the Number : of. your 


{alaly-fquares , and Doors: proportiqnable 
to the breadth of your ſides, 


\ The Tops of theſe Boxes muſt be made 


of well-ſealon;d:; dry Wood,:Oak, Beeck, 
' Fir or Sugar-cheff, and made in Pannels 


$ 


joyned to prevent ſhrinking,ſwelling warp- 
10g, ſplitting, &c. the. fides with Studds 
and Pannels j.-as every Joyner can dire(t 
you, Theitop-on the infide may be-&- 


ther of the Board as it is, which is beſt 5) 


or it you doubt that it will ſhrink you may 
line it with a thin Mat, as [have feen it, or 
Plaſter it with fine Mortar made of Lime 


and Hair; always remembring; to ſingeoff: 


k without 
You 


the hair that nay probably.{t 
the Mortar, | 


* 
Io 


* 
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 Youmayalſo make flicks to hang in ſe. 
veral places of the Boxes, -of about half at 
Iinchifquare, fxxedin the upper patt of the 
Boxand ing to the bottom! or vety 
near ir, the berrer to preſerve the Combs 
ſteady, and'to help the Bees the calier to 
come totheir 

- The firſt of theſe Boxes you may take a 
Swarm into it at' Swarming time, and fet 
wins place where it is to ſtand, leaving 
both: the Doots to the coaſts before 
mentioned ; which if the Swarm-be great 
will:be quickly filled, When you per- 
odive it near-fall add the ſecond Box un-+ 
der'it; placing the firſt on the middle of 
the undermolt., leaving the hole in the 
middle opens This may be done in the 
cout of the evening or in the fright. The 
ext day 'will part of -the Bees take to 
them new Box; but the greater number 
continue their former employment un» 
eil- they have quite filled the upper, 
Then will 'they fall to work in the low- 
er, and it's probable may fill that alſo the 
ſame Summer, As you find occaſion, you 
may add the third, and fo a fourth or fifth, 
leaving the ſeveral Doors: open in every 
Box whilſt you find there is occaſion; and 
az the weather grows colder and G—_ 
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labour leſs, ſo you may leflen their 
by ſinall Wedges, made flar and-fir 


which is as good, though not ſo comely 


or ſuitable, as thatof Joyner's W 
You may make a Frame of: Wood 'on 
four Leggs, covered with Board orLead, 
or what you pleaſeto place theſe Boxes in 
to preſerve them from the Wet, much 
whereof they will not endure. Let the 
drip be carried off from the two foremoſt 
ſides, leaſt it drive too much-on the Hives 
or Bees. This Caſe or Bee+houfe muſt ſtand 
Arrs-wile with one Comer towards the 
South, that the Boxes allo may the berrey 
ſtand that way. It muſt have doors an eve- 
ry ſide : the two back+doors may be whole, 
and made to open only when you have oc- 
cafion to move, order or view your Bees. 
The two fore- doors may be made in feve- 
ral parts z the apper third part to openup- 
, dripping forwards, by 

{lender Iron-hooks, that the wind ſtir them 
not 3 theſc{crveto keep theBees and Box- 
es from Ram and Sun, The Under-doors 
may be made in halves, the one to hang 
on the Eaſt and Welſt-poſts,- andthe other 
on 
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onthe South-poſts; thoſe 'on! the South. 
poſts to/beitaken:offthe Hogksallthe Sum- 
mer, and'in the Winter alſo,” except when 
the Beesaretorbetotally confin'd. The Cop- 
periCut inthe Frontifpiece hereof will ſhew 
you the form'of the whole;''as well Boxes 
as Bee-houle: - + | 

:i-From this Form or Model of keeping of 
Bees theſe' Coriveniencies and Advantages 
will certainly enſue. | 
-L.'The Beeshave not far to aſcend, their 
Habitation being but low. | 
21s; They. are not hindred for want of 
Roam,:nor for want of Entrance ; their 
Doors arewide and onſeverabſides of the 
Hiyes or Boxes, :that they have great free- 
domof-paſlage to and fro in the moſt bufie 
time of: their Gathering. A: 
2a! F he Bees have the benefit of the Sun 
the wholeday by this poſition of the Hive. 
Io;hot and dey weather the morning: Sun 
15, molt; ne y tq-invite them abroad 
befpre the Dews are off the Flowers and 


Txeesz, and the evening Sun is neceſſary in- 


all-weathers, ; -.;\ 
-: 4:{ Their entrance or doors may caſily 
be. firaitned as the ſeaſon of the year re- 
quires. 

5<::; [he Boxes themſelves may. in- the 
s Winter 
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+ Wintep be ſecured from 'cold 'Winds and 
Rains, and the'wattn Sun amy'be exclad> 


ed in the Winter-months., which fhirfing 


,on. the Hives, tempts-the' Bees ro 'Tomea- 
-broad to:their ruine, and ufualty wakes 
them out of, their Wintersſteeps [prove: 


king them ' to: expend - their Provifion?;, 
which in the Spring-time; 'if: rhe weattiet 


.prove unſeaſonable,. they may 'want, 


6.:You may make-uferof''your 'Glaſ- 


Windows at any time 'to view-the nume> 


rous, Colonies of i theſe molt laborious As 
nimals. 2324 10 1212208 WI £12190 

7. Theſe broad and flat Boxes will har- 
bour with advantage, as many Bees as pol- 
ſibly can cohabit together in any one Cqlo- 
ny, with all imaginable conveniency. And 
as they increaſe-in Number, ſo may_you 
increaſe your Boxes, until you find them at 
a ſtay : And then it is beſt to take them by 
the uſual way of Smothering by the fume 
of Brimſtone, admitted by ſome hole letc 
at the bottom ot the Bee-houfe, and kept 
ſtopp'd _ you have occaſion to uſe jtfor 

Is fe, For let not any one imagine, 
that their Honey can be taken from them 
and the Bees preſerved; unlels by ſome ſorts 
of driving mentioned by Butler in his Femi- 


nine Monarchy,which allo aze not commend- 
ed, The 


% 


. 


Ws 
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—_ — 
ter of them 

L nr ran rr Hine, Therefore Arn 
boaſts and affirmations of what hath 
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CHAP. V, 


Of the Gathering of Bees. 


Heſe Animals ſpend their time, as long 

.y as the weather will permit and any 

thing will yield them matter to work upon, 

in gathering Honey either groſs or pure, or 

Wax, as their occafions require and the ſea» 

ſon of the year will afford them, according 
to the Poet, 


Now when bright Sol makes Winters Cold 
retreat, 
_ the Earth and opens Heavun with 
eat, 
Forthwith they riſe, and thorough Groves 
and Woods j 


Reap purple Flow'rs, and taſte the C 
Floods: FOE 


By what inftin@ I know not ;, then they ſly 
To their own Courts, and their dear Pro- 


geny- 
Next make their waxen Cell; with greateſt 
Fl Sku, | 
And thoſe they with Celeftial Nettar fit. 
anſlar of Veg] 


-15:1-2-2.3-2.85-0-3-3-5 
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- In the firſt of the Spring in February, if 
.the weather be fair, they will abroad and 


in that Month and the next, as the Spring 
is earlier and later, they gather much on 


' the Hazel, Dandelyon, Dazie, Violet, Withy, 


Alder , Daffodil, ec. But [above any 0- 
ther Tree they moſt affe&t the Phylires ; 
one ſort of them beareth in thoſe Months 
an abundance of greeniſh Bloſſoms. which 
yaeld great plenty of a Gummy: Roſinny 
Sweat, which the Bees daily-tranſport ;t6 


| their Hives, and Yet it as often, as the day, 
reneweth, Nothing can be more accepta- \, 


ble to your Bees than a Hedge of this Tree 
about your Aplary, it being a_ very cloſe 
Fence greenall-the Winter, and yielding fo 
great a quantity of acceptable Food in the 
uſual time of their greateſt Neceſlity. . 
Although theſe Trees are not now very 
common, . yet .are they calily propagated 
from Seeds, Layers or Slips. AndI do af- 
fare-you the effects of them to beas afore- 
Gid; and donot adviſe it to your loſs, as 
a certain Author did to place the El a- 
bout. your Apiaty4, a Tree that hath been 
always clteemed injurious to Bees, not on- 
ly by ancient and experienced: Bee-maſters, 
but onur modern Botaricks. Nor as hath 
been adviſed to plant the Palm-tree, which 
| neither 
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heither Gold .nor Silver can parchaſe to 
flouriſh in this Northern Clime. 

The reſidue of the Spring do the Bees 
plentifully gather on the Bloſſoms of the 

h-thorn, Bullace, Plum, Cherry, Pear; 

Apple, Goosberry, Peach, and many other 
Fruits and Flowers, of the Gardens as well 
as of the Meadows. 

0 | 

Them let ſweet Gardens with freſh Flowers 

Invite. | Virgil. 


\ I Thus from oge Tree and Bloſſom to ano- 


ther do theſe induſtrious Inſefts gather 
770 food, being more groſs than the fine 
oney they gather in the Summer for their 
Winter-ſtore ; this being bat the Ambroſoa, 
as Butler ternisit, ſerving only for preſent 
maintenance for themſelvesandtheir Brood, 
for want of which (their old ſtock of fine 
Honey or Ne@ar being ſpent, and the wea- 
ther bad that they cannot gather ) they of- 
ten die. Therefore thoſe plants that afford 
them moſt of this early Food ought to be 

propagated about your Apiaty. . 
hen the Spring is a little paſt, and the 
Summer or May-month well entred, then 
the Bees proſecute their building, preparing 
Cells wherein to ſtore up thewr Ko 
. D or 
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for the among Arlema, 3 tot ep] egleding 
their Breeding, which they continue 
Natute (their Miſtreſs) prompteth them to 
decline it, and foflow their work of pathej- 
ing and ſtoring up their Net whit it is 
to be had. Every Bee hath his feveral Of- 


fice, ſometo gather, others to build Gt. is 
the Poet obſerved. 


For fome provide, and by aCompal# wade, 

Labour abroad ; others at home are ſtay'd 

To lay Narciſſus Tears, and yielding Gum, 
4] firſt Ground-work of the Hoitc- 

Which with ſtiff Wax they frtiſh to thet 
praiſe: 

Others, the Nations hope , young Colonies 
raiſe. 

Another part the pureſt Honey _ ,, 

Omtil the liquid NeQtar crack t pes; 

And ſome by Lot, attend the Gates t' its 


orm 
F SOR Show'rs, and to foretel} 2 
Storms 
To eaſe the laden, or imbattell d drive 
The Drones, a ſi01hful Cattel from the » Row 
[Tranſlat. of Virg. Os. 4] 


Aiter the Summer Solſtice the pure -= 
ar 
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ar. reſts on the Leaves of the Oak, and 
ſome other Trees, but ' moſt on the Oak; 
fo longas theſe Dews fall, the Bees dayly 


lade themſelves home with itz they not 0- 
mittirig their making of Combs, nor as yet 


(their Breeding. 

{7 Beſides from Tees, they gather much 
- Honey from Thyme, chiefly:to be nourith- 

edin and nearyour Apiary, as the Poct ad- 


Set Thime about their Hives, and Pines 
remanue | 
Hills, for they ſuch Plants 4» 


From 
love.( Virg; Georg, 4- ] 


For Thyrhe yields much and very pure 
Honey. ThePinesare only ſuppoſed to be 
for ſhelter, being ever green; in the room 
of which you may place Phy/irez,which is 
to be prefer'd, yielding both ſhelter and 
food 


After the Honey-dews are over, Bees ga- 
ther but little ; neither do they then build 
any morg, Cells; having no need of them, 
but fill at thoſe times all their Cells to the 
very toP, not only with Honey, but all the 
Intervals with their Bodies. 

So that if you ſhould ſeparate or drive 

D 2 the 
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the Bees from their Combs before the fall 
of the Honey-dews, and take the upper 
part, you would: have. but little advan- 
tage, by reaſon of the young Grubs you 
would have mixt with your impure Honey. 
Andif you ſhould ſeparate or drive them 
after, you would not leave wherewith to 
maintain them over the Winter:z and your 
driving of them, being a lingering Death, 
would prove greater cruelty to theſe Anj- ( 
mals than a ſudden ſuffocation. 

Not but that they in the Autumn con- 
tinually employ themſelves in gathering 
very pure Honey in ſmall quantity, from 
the time of the Honey-dews, until theſe- 0j 
verity of the Winter prohibits their Flight; 
but not enough to renew their Store for 
the ſucceeding Winter. 

All which conſidered, you will ſoon be 


of the Poet's Opinion, 9 

Omnibus una quies operum, Labor onmi- 

bus uns; 

Al] reft at once, at oncethey labour all. 0 
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